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PREFACE. 


It  luM  been  my  intention  in  this  Tolnxne  to  giTe^  not  only  Mr. 
Webeter^B  Acknowledged  master-piecea,  but  his  master-piece  in  eaeli 
department  of  the  great  field  of  intellectual  action  which  he  occu- 
pied in  life ;  and,  though  there  are  other  speechci^  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  some  that  have  found  a  place  here^  there  ia 
none,  it  i«  believed,  which  could  be  regarded  as  superior,  in  any 
of  the  divisions,  to  the  one  selected. 

In  several  of  the  great  speeches  not  included  in  this  collection, 
there  are  single  passages,  which,  perhaps,  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, if  some  of  them  could  be  equaled,  by  any  passages  found 
in  the  speeches  included  in  this  volume ;  but^  in  making  a  collection 
of  his  master-pieces,  the  object  of  search  is  not  single  passages,  but 
entire  performances;  and,  taking  this  as  the  standard,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  volume  here  presented  to  the  reader  con- 
tains  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  productions  bequeathed  to  the 
world  by  the  genius  of  Daniel  Webster.  They  are  the  prodno- 
tions^  which,  it  is  presumed,  every  gentleman  will  feel  it  necessary 
to  have  about  him ;  and  it  is  equally  presumable  that  no  enlightened 
parent^  no  true-hearted  American  citizen,  will  wish  to  have  his  sons 
and  daughters  grow  up  without  becoming  more  or  less  familiar  with 
those  master  efforts  of  the  greatest  man,  intellectually,  which  our 
common  country  has  yet  given  us. 

We  have  heard  much  in  days  passed,  and  may  hear  more  in  days 
to  come,  of  a  dissolution  of  our  national  confederacy.  Bank  doc- 
trines are  no  doubt  at  work  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
in  ihe  several  strata  of  society.  While  Mr.  Webster  lived,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  ablest  supporter  and  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is,  and  of  the  country  as  it  is.  From  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  from  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  penM- 
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ful  waters  of  the  Pacific,  his  name,  his  voice,  his  authority,  were 
everywhere  known  and  recognized  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our 
American  nationality,  of  our  American  independence,  of  the  integ- 
rity and  perpetuity  of  our  great  and  united  American  republic 
At  the  north,  and  at  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  farthest  west^ 
he  was  known  and  felt  in  this  high  capacity.  But  he  was  thus 
known,  not  by  virtue  of  any  office  he  ever  filled ;  for  he  never  rose 
to  an  office  which  made  him  the  representative  of  more  than  one 
state  in  the  confederacy.  He  was  known  as  such,  indeed,  not  so 
much  as  a  senator  from  the  patriotic  state  of  Massachusetts^  as  for 
his  personal  ability  and  efforts,  out  of  congress  as  well  as  in  it^  from 
the  day  his  name  became  connected  with  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  so  known,  in  a  word,  for  the  speeches  he  made,  at 
different  times,  as  the  first  of  American  orators  devoted  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institutions  and  of  the  existence  of  the  nation;  and 
these  speeches,  which  are  destined  to  last  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, constitute  the  body  of  this  volume.  Since  the  living  voice, 
then,  is  silent  forever  in  the  grave,  shall  not  the  immortal  utterances 
of  that  voice  be  welcome  throughout  the  whole  country,  east^  west, 
north,  south,  as  the  best  creations  of  American  oratorical  geniu^ 
and  as  the  most  salutary  instructions  and  lessons  to  the  entire 
American  brotherhood?  Though  born  in  one  section  of  the  coun«- 
tiy,  and  settled  in  after  life  in  another  section,  he  belonged  to  all 
sections  equally,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  republic ;  and  his  name 
and  fame,  and  his  immortal  works^  should  be  equally  welcome,  and 
will  be  welcome,  in  every  portion  of  the  Union. 

It  will  be  a  curious  and  instructive  exercise  for  the  reader,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  several  speeches,  to  look  at  the  dates  of  their  publi- 
cation, and  thus  note  the  progress  of  Mr.  Webster's  mind  toward 
that  wonderful  development  which  it  finally  attained ;  and  it  will 
be  particularly  noticed,  that  between  the  times  of  his  Dartmouth 
College  argument  and  of  his  reply  to  Hayne,  which  mark  the  two 
extremes  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  there  is  a  space  of 
only  twelve  years,  which  were  the  years  intervening  between  the 
thirty-sixtk  and  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  "Webster  matured  rather  slowly;  that 
his  efforts  made  before  the  age  of  fifty  were  his  most  popular  be- 
cause the  most  impassioned  efforts ;  but  that  his  productions  dated 
beyond  the  age  of  fifty,  though  less  fiery,  are  generally  more  iadio* 
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ative  of  his  unsurpftssed  abilitiefl  as  a  man  of  deep^  penetrating,  far- 
reaching,  and  comprehensive  mind.  His  mind,  indeed,  seemed  to 
grow  clearer  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  the  very  latest  speeches^ 
though  not  so  striking  to  superficial  hearers,  will  be  regarded  here- 
after, by  close  and  competent  readers,  as  the  most  finished  of  all  the 
productions  of  his  tongue  and  pen. 

One  result^  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  will  not  fail  to  follow  a 
general  circulation  of  these  master -pieces  among  the  generous  youth 
of  Mr.  Webster's  native  land.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  style  of  elo- 
cution, calm,  slow,  dignified,  natural,  unambitious^  and  yet  direct 
and  powerful,  will  take  the  place  of  that  showy,  flowery,  flashy, 
fitful  and  boisterous  sort  of  speaking,  which  seems  to  be  becoming 
too  common,  which  so  breaks  down  the  health  of  the  speaker,  and 
which  is  nevertheless  most  likely  to  strike  the  feelings  and  corrupt 
the  judgment  of  the  young.  Let  me  here  say  plainly,  that^  having 
heard  Mr.  Webster  speak  very  frequently,  on  almost  every  varietf 
of  occasion,  I  have  never  heard  him,  even  when  most  excited,  raise 
his  voice  higher,  or  sink  it  lower,  or  utter  his  words  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  do  consistently  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and  with 
the  utmost  dignity  of  movement  He  never  played  the  orator.  He 
never  seemed  to  be  making  any  effort  What  he  had  to  say  he  said 
as  easily,  as  naturally,  and  yet  as  forcibly  as  possible,  with  such  a 
voice  as  he  used  in  common  conversation,  only  elevated  and  strength- 
ened to  meet  the  demands  of  his  large  audiences.  So  intent  did  he 
seem  to  be,  so  intent  he  certainly  was,  in  making  his  hearers  see 
and  feel  as  he  did,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  hour,  that  no  one 
thought  of  his  manner,  or  whether  he  had  any  manner,  till  the 
speech  was  over.  That  is  oratory,  true  oratory ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  more  general  distribution  of  these  master-pieces  will 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  making  it  the  American  standard  of  ora- 
tory from  this  age  to  all  future  ages. 

CuFTON  SpBiMGfl,  October^  1854^ 
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WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAWYER. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


Ms.  WsBBnB*8  axgnment  in  the  Bartmoath  College  Cue  has  stood,  from  tibe  da/ 
of  its  deliTeiTt  as  his  nnivenaUy  acknowledged  master-piece  in  this  depertmeot  of 
his  pnhHc  Iftbom  The  dreomstances  attending  the  dellrery  of  the  epeecii,  with  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  salt,  have  been  given  in  the  preTioos  yolome  of  this  ^otk. 
As  the  master^pieoes  are  arranged  in  chronological  OTder,  that  the  growth  of  Mr. 
Webeter'fe  mind  may  be  noted,  the  reader  will  observe  that  this  speech  was  deUvend 
in  1816,  when  the  aothor  of  it  was  about  iMrt^-4iao  years  ot  age.  It  is  perliiyi 
scwoely  necessaiy  to  add,  that  Mr.  Webster  gained  his  case. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  VS.  WOODWARIX 

ASCnmXHT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  TEmrTEBS  OE  DARTMOUTH  OOLI20B  fM* 
WOODWARD,  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES^  ON  TBB 
10th  DAT  OF  MARCH,  1818. 

The  general  question  is,  whether  the  acts  of  the  27th  of 
June,  and  of  the  18th  and  26th  of  December,  1816,  aie  valid 
and  binding  on  the  rights  of  the  pkuntifl^  wiihaut  their  aceepU 
once  or  assent 

The  charter  of  1769  created  and  established  a  corporation, 
to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  and  no  more ;  to  be  called  the 
"  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,"  The  preamble  to  the  char- 
ter recites,  that  it  is  granted  on  the  application  and  request  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  :  That  Doctor  Wheelock,  about 
the  year  1754,  established  a  charity  school,  at  his  own  expensei 
and  on  his  own  estate  and  plantation :  That  for  several  yearsi 
through  the  assistance  of  well-disposed  persons  in  Americdi 
granted  at  his  solicitation,  he  had  clothed,  maintained,  and  edu- 
cated a  number  of  native  Indians,  and  employed  them  after- 
wards as  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  among  the  savago 
tribes :  That,  his  design  promising  to  be  useful,  he  had  con- 
stituted the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  to  be  his  attorney,  with  power 
to  solicit  contributions^  in  England,  for  the  further  extension 
and  carrying  on  of  his  undertaking ;  and  that  he  had  requested 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Baron  Smith,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  other 
gentlemen,  to.  receive  such  sums  as  might  be  contributed,  in 
England,  towards  supporting  his  school,  and  to  be  trustees 
thereof  for  his  charity ;  whidi  these  persons  had  agreed  to  do : 
And  thereupon  Doctor  Wheelock  had  executed  to  them  a  deed 
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of  troBt,  in  ponniaDoe  to  audi  agreemeDt  between  him  and  them, 
and,  for  divers  good  reasons,  had  referred  it  to  these  persons  to 
determine  the  place  in  whidi  the  sdiool  should  be  finally  estab- 
lished :  And,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  proper  dedsicm  on  this 
subject,  had  laid  before  them  the.several  offers  which  had  been 
made  to  him  hj  the  several  governments  in  America,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  settle  and  establish  his  school  within  the  lim- 
its of  such  governments  for  their  own  emolument,  and  the  in- 
crease of  learning  in  theur  respective  places,  as  well  as  for  the 
ihrth^RBnce  of  his  general  original  design :  And  masmuch  as 
a  number  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  New  Hampshire,  ani- 
mated by  the  example  of  the  governor  himself  and  others,  and 
in  consideration  that,  without  any  impediment  to  its  original 
design,  the  school  might  be  enlarged  and  improved,  to  pro- 
mote learning  among  the  English,  and  to  supply  ministers  to 
the  people  of  that  province,  had  promised  large  tracts  of  land, 
provided  the  school  should  be  established  in  that  province,  the 
persons  before  mentioned,  having  weighed  the  reasons  in  fiivor 
6f  the  several  places  proposed,  had  given  the  preference  to  this 
province,  and  these  olSers :  That  Doctor  Wheelock  ther^ore 
represented  the  necessity  of  a  legal  incorporation,  and  proposed 
that  certain  gentlemen  in  America,  whom  he  had  already 
named  and  appointed  in  his  wHl  to  be  trustees  of  his  charity 
after  his  decease,  should  compose  the  corporation.  Upon  this 
recital,  and  in  consideration  of  the  laudable  original  design  of 
Doctor  Wheelock,  and  willing  that  the  best  means  of  educa- 
tion be  established  in  New  Hampshire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
province,  the  king  granted  the  charter,  by  the  advice  of  his 
proyinoial  council. 

The  substance  of  the  &ct8  thus  redted  is,  that  Doctor  Wheel- 
ock had  founded  a  charity,  on  funds  owned  and  procured  by 
himself;  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  sole  dispenser  and  sole 
administrator,  as  well  as  the  l^al  owner,  of  these  funds ;  that 
he  had  made  his  will,  devising  this  property  in  trusty  to  eonUmie 
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Ae  enstenoe  and  uses  of  the  fldiool,  and  appointed  iruMlm ; 
tiiatyin  this  state  of  things,  he  had  been  invited  to  fix  hit  adioaly 
perttianently  m  New  Hampshire,  and  to  extend  the  design  ct 
it  to  the  education  <^  the  jooth  of  that  province ;  that  before 
he  removed  his  sdKX)!,  or  aooq)ted  this  invitation,  whish  his 
fiiends  in  England  had  advised  him  to  aoo^  he  af^died  for  a 
dunrter,  to  be  graotod,  not  to  whomsoever  the  king  or  goven^ 
ment  of  the  province  should  please,  but  to  such  persons  as  he 
named  and  appointed,  namely,  the  persons  whom  he  had 
already  appointed  to  be  the  future  trustees  of  his  charity  by 
his  will. 

The  charter,  or  letters  patent,  then  proceed  to  create  audi  a 
corporation,  and  to  appoint  twelve  persons  to  constitute  it^  by 
the  name  of  the  ^  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College ; "  to  have 
perpetual  exist^ce,  as  such  corporation,  and  with  power  to 
hold  and  dispose  of  lands  and  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  college, 
with  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  corporations.  They  are  in  their 
discretion  to  apply  the  funds  and  property  of  the  ooUege  to  the 
support  of  the  president,  tutors,  ministers,  and  other  offioorsof 
the  college,  and  such  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  as  they 
may  see  fit  to.  employ  among  the  hdians.  There  are  to  be 
twelve  trustees  forever,  and  no  more  ;  and  they  are  to  have  the 
right  of  filling  vacancies  occurrii^  in  their  own  body.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Wheelock  is  dedared  to  be  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege,  and  is,  by  the  charter,  appointed  first  president^  with 
power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  his  last  will.  All  {Moper  pow 
ers  of  government,  superint^idence,  and  visitation  are  vested 
in  the  trustees.  They  are  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers 
at  their  discretion ;  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  assign  their  duties; 
and  to  make  all  ordinances,  orders,  and  laws  fin:  the  govern- 
ment of  the  students.  And  to  the  end  that  the  persons  who  had 
aeted  as  depocataries  of  the  contributions  in  England,  and  who 
hfid  also  been  c(»tributors  themselves,  might  be  satisfied  of  the 
foM  vse  of  their  contributions,  the  president  was  annuaUy,  ov 
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wina  reqiiiredly  to  tramomt  to  tkem  an  aoooont  of  tbe  progresf 
of  the  institatioiL  and  the  disburaements  of  its  funds,  so  long  as 
thej  should  continue  to  act  in  that  trust.  These  letters  patmt 
are  to  be  good  and  effectual,  in  law,  against  the  king,  his  heirs 
mnd  sueeessors  forever,  without  further  grant  or  confirmation  ; 
and  the  trustees  are  to  hold  all  and  singular  these  privil^ge% 
advantages,  liberties,  and  immunities  to  them  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors forever. 

No  funds  are  given  to  the  college  hj  this  charter.  A 
corporate  existence  and  capacity  are  given  to  the  trustees,  with 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  have  been  mentioned,  to 
enable  the  founder  and  his  associates  the  better  to  manage  the 
funds  whidi  they  themselves  had  contributed,  and  such  others 
as  they  might  afterwards  obtain. 

After  the  iiistitution  thus  created  and  constituted  had  ex- 
isted, uninterruptedly  and  usefully,  nearly  fifty  years,  the  legii^ 
kture  of  New  Hampshire  passed  the  acts  in  question. 

The  first  act  makes  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  charter, 
and  nine  other  individuals,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  ooundl,  a  corporation,  by  a  new  name ;  and  to  this  new 
corporation  transfers  all  the  property,  rights,  powers,  UberHee^ 
and  privileges  of  the  old  corporation;  with  further  power  to 
establish  new  colleges  and  an  institute,  and  to  apply  all  or  any 
part  of  the  funds  to  these  purposes ;  subject  to  die  power  and 
control  of  a  board  of  twenty-five  overseers,  to  be  appointed  by 
tiie  governor  and  council. 

The  second  act  makes  further  provisions  for  executing  the 
ol]jects  of  the  first,  and  the  last  act  authorizes  the  defendant,  the 
treasurer  of  the  plaintiflis,  to  retain  and  hold  their  properly, 
against  their  wilL 

If  these  acts  are  valid,  the  old  corporation  is  abolished,  and 
a  new  one  created.  The  first  act  does,  in  &ct,  if  it  can  iiave 
any  effexA,  create  a  new  corporation,  and  transfer  to  it  all  tho 
property  and  franchises  of  the  old.    The  two  corpcnntiQQs 
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aro  not  the  samd,  in  anything  which  easentfall j  beloi^  to  Iks 
existence  of  a  corporation.  They  have  diftrent  nameii  and 
difi^srent  powers,  rights^  and  duties.  Hieir  oiganiaitioa  it 
wholly  difi^nt  The  powers  of  the  corporation  are  not 
vested  in  the  same,  or  similar  hands.  In  one,  the  trustees  are 
twelve,  and  no  more.  In  the  other,  they  are  twenty-one.  In 
one,  the  power  is  in  a  single  board.  In  the  other,  it  is  divided 
between  two  boards.  Although  the  act  professes  to  indnde 
the  old  trustees  in  the  new  corporation,  yet  that  was  witliottt 
their  assent,  and  against  their  remonstrance ;  and  no  person 
can  be  compelled  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  corporation  against 
fab  will.  It  was  neither  expected  nor  intoided  that  tiiey  should 
be  members  of  the  new  corporation.  The  act  itself  treats  the 
old  corporation  as  at  an  end,  and  going  on  the  ground  tiiat  all 
its  functions  have  ceased,  it  provides  for  the  first  meeting  and 
oi^ganizatipn  of  Uie  new  corporation.  It  expressly  provides^ 
also,  that  the  new  corporation  shall  have  and  hold  all  die  prop^ 
perty  of  the  old ;  a  provision  which  would  be  quite  unneoes> 
sary  upon  any  other  ground,  than  that  the  old  corporation  was 
dissolved.  But  if  it  could  be  contended  that  the  efl^  of  these 
acts  was  not  entirely  to  abolish  the  old  corporation,  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  they  impair  and  invade  the  rights,  property,  and 
powers  of  the  trustees  under  the  charter,  as  a  corporaticMi,  and 
Ike  legal  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  belong  to 
them,  as  individual  members  of  the  corporation. 

The  twelve  trustees  were  the  sole  legal  owners  of  all  the 
property  acquired  under  the  diarter.  By  the  acts,  others  are 
admitted,  against  their  vrill,  to  be  joint  owners.  The  twelve 
individuals  who  are  trustees  were  possessed  of  aU  the  tnat 
chises  and  immunities  conferred  by  the  charter.  By  the  acta^ 
nine  other  trustees  and  twenty-Jive  overseers  are  admitted, 
against  their  will,  to  divide  these  fi^anchises  and  immumtfes 
wilbt^m. 
.  I^  either  as  a  corporatiott  or  as  individuals,  they  have  aay 
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legal  rights,  t^is  forcible  intrusion  of  others  violates  those  righta, 
as  manifestly  as  an  entire  and  complete  ouster  and  disposses- 
sion. These  acts  alter  the  whole  constitution  c^  the  corpora- 
tion. They  sffetib  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  Thej 
revoke  corporate  powers  and  franchises.  They  alienate  and 
transfer  the  property  of  the  college  to  others.  By  the  charter, 
the  trustees  had  a  right  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number. 
This  is  now  taken  away.  They  were  to  consist  of  twelve,  and, 
by  express  provision,  of  no  more.  This  is  altered.  They  and 
their  successors,  appointed  by  themselves,  were  forever  to  hold 
the  property.  The  l^islature  has  found  successors  for  them, 
before  their  seats  are  vacant  The  powers  and  privileges  which 
the  twelve  were  to  exercise  exclusively,  are  now  to  be  exer- 
cised by  others.  By  one  of  the  acts,  they  are  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties  if  they  exercise  their  offices,  or  any  of  those 
powers  and  privileges  granted  them  by  charter,  and  whidi  they 
had  exercised  for  fifty  years.  They  are  to  be  punished  for  not 
accepting  the  new  grant,  and  taking  its  benefits.  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  rather  a  summary  mode  of  settling  a  questicMi 
of  constitutional  right  Not  only  are  new  trustees  forced  into 
the  corporation,  but  new  trusts  and  uses  are  created.  The 
college  is  turned  into  a  university.  Power  is  given  to  create 
new  colleges,  and,  to  authorize  any  diversion  of  the  funds  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  new  boards,  suffident  latitude  is  ffvea 
by  the  undefined  power  of  establishing  an  institute.  To  these 
new  colleges,  and  this  institute,  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
founder.  Doctor  Wheelock,  and  by  the  original  donors,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others,  are  to  be  applied,  in  plain  and 
manifest  disr^ard  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  given. 

The  president,  one  of  the  old  trustees,  had  a  right  to  his 
office,  salary,  and  emoluments,  subject  to  the  twelve  trustees 
alone.  His  title  to  these  is  now  changed,  and  he  is  made  ao> 
eountaUe  to  new  masters.    So  also  all  the  professors  and  ta> 
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tara.  If  the  legislature  can  at  plea^^ure  make  these  alterations 
and  changes  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  plaintifl&y  it  maj, 
with  eqiud^^px)priet7,  abolish  these  rights  and  privileges  alto- 
gether. The  same  power  which  can  do  any  part  of  this  work 
can  accomplish  the  whole.  And,  indeed,  the  aigument  oa 
which  these  acts  have  been  hitherto  defended  goes  altogether 
on  the  ground,  that  this  is  such  a  corporation  as  the  legislature 
may  abolish  at  pleasure;  and  that  its  members  have  no  righit^ 
liberties,  franchises,  property,  or  privileges^  which  the  legisUr 
ture  may  not  revoke,  annul,  alienate,  or  transfer  to  otherii 
whenever  it  sees  fit. 

It  will  be  contended  by  the  plaintiffs,  that  these  acts  are  not 
valid  and  binding  on  them,  without  their  assent, —  1.  Because 
they  are  against  common  right,  and  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire.  2.  Because  they  are  repugnant  to  the  constitutioa 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  limits  which  bound  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  thb  case,  and  that  on  this  record  nothing  can  be  deci- 
ded but  the  single  question,  whether  these  acts  are  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  may  assist  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  their  true  nature  and  character  to  oonv 
pare  them  with  those  fundamental  principles  introduced  into 
the  state  governments  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  exeidse 
of  the  legislative  power,  and  which  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire  expresses  with  great  fullness  and  accuracy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  would  not  have  been  competent  to  pass  the  acts  in 
question,  and  to  make  them  binding  on  the  plaintifiii  without 
their  assent,  even  if  there  had  been,  in  the  constitution  <^  New 
Hampshire,  or  of  the  United  States,  no  special  restriction  on 
their  power,  because  these  acts  are  not  the  exercise  of  a  power 
properly  legislative.*    Their  object  and  effect  are  to  take  away, 

•  Gaidar  et  nx. «.  Bull,  8  DallM,  888. 
VOL.  IL  2 
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from  one,  rights,  property,  and  frandiises,  and  to  grant  them  to ' 
another.  This  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power.  To 
justify  the  taking  away  of  vested  rights  there  must  be  a  for- 
feiture, to  adjudge  upon  and  declare  which  is  the  proper  prov« 
mce  of  the  judiciary.  Attainder  and  confiscation  are  acts  of 
'sovereign  power,  not  acts  of  legislation.  The  British  parlia* 
ment,  among  other  unlimited  powers,  claims  that  of  altering 
and  vacatii^  charter ;  not  as  an  act  of  ordinary  Ic^slation,  but 
of  uncontrolled  authority.  It  is  theoretically  omnipotent. 
Yet,  in  modem  times,  it  has  attempted  the  exerase  of  this 
power  very  rarely.  In  a  celebrated  instance,  those  who  asserted 
this  power  in  parliament  vindicated  its  exercise  only  in  a  case 
in  which  it  could  be  shown,  1st.  That  the  charter  in  question 
was  a  diarter  of  political  power ;  2d.  That  there  was  a  great 
and  overruling  state  necessity,  justifying  the  violation  of  the 
charter;  3d.  That  the  charter  had  been  abused  and  justly 
forfeited.*  The  bill  afiecting  this  charter  did  not  pass.  Its 
history  is  well  known.  The  act  which  afterwards  did  pass^ 
passed  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation.  Even  in  the  worst 
times,  lliis  power  of  parliament  to  repeal  and  resdnd  charters 
has  not  often  been  exerdsed.  The  illegal  proceedmgs  in  the 
ragn  of  Qiarles  the  Second  were  under  color  of  law.  Judg- 
ments of  forfeiture  were  obtained  in  the  courts.  Such  was[  ti^ 
ease  c^  the  quo  warranto  against  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  proceedii^  by  whidi  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
vacated. 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  has  no  more  power  over 
the  rights  of  the  phuntifl^  than  existed  somewhere,  in  some  de* 
partment  of  government,  before  the  revolution.  The  British 
parliament  could  not  have  annulled  or  revoked  this  grant  as 
an  act  of  ordinary  legislation.  If  it  had  done  it  at  all,  it  could 
<mly  have  been  m  virtue  of  that  sovereign  power,  called  omnip- 

•  Annnal  Keg.  t784,  p.  IGO;  Parlia.  Re^  1T38:  Mr. Barkers  Speech  oa  Hr.  Fox^k 
B.  I.  Bill,  Burke**  Worka,  3d  VoL  pp.  414, 417,461,  468, 4Bd. 
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States.  The  legisUtnre  of  New  Hampshire  has  the  same 
power  over  this  charter  which  helonged  to  the  kuig  who 
granted  i%  and  no  more.  B j  the  kw  of  England,  the  power 
to  create  corporations  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative.*  By 
the  Terolution,  this  power  may  be  oMiadered  as  having  de- 
volved on  the  legiakture  of  the  state,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  ^erased  by  the  legislature.  But  the  king  cannot  abolish 
a  corporation,  or  new-model  it,  or  alter  its  powers,  without  its 
assent  This  is  the  acknowledged  and  well-known  doctrine  of 
llie  common  law.  ^  Whatever  might  have  been  the  noti<m  in 
former  tames^"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  '^it  is  most  certain  now 
that  the  corpcnrations  <^  the  universities  are  lay  oorpcmitions ; 
and  that  the  crown  cannot  take  away  fix>m  them  any  rights  that 
have  been  formerly  subsisting  in  them  under  old  charters  or 
prescriptive  usage."!  After  forfeiture  duly  found,  the  king 
may  r^rant  the  franchises ;  but  a  grant  of  franchises  already 
gnudted,  and  of  which  no  forfeiture  has  beoi  found,  is  void. 

Corporate  fiwidiises  can  only  be  forfeited  by  trial  and  judg- 
ment.|  In  case  of  a  new  charter  or  grant  to  an  existing  coipo- 
ration,  it  may  accept  or  reject  it  as  it  pleaBes.§  It  may  accept 
sndi  part  of  the  grant  as  it  chooses,  and  reject  the  rest|  In 
tiie  very  nature  of  things,  a  charter  cannot  be  forced  upon  any- 
body.  No  one  can  be  compelled  to  accept  a  grant ;  and  with- 
out acceptance  the  grant  is  necessarily  void.^  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  legislature,  as  successor  to  the  king  in  this 
part  of  his  prerogative,  has  any  power  to  revoke,  vacate,  or 
alter  this  charter.  If,  therefore,  the  legislature  has  not  this 
power  by  any  spedfic  grant  contained  in  the  constitution ;  nor 

•  1  Blaok.  472, 4Ta  1 8  Burr.  1656i. 

1 8  T.  B.  244.  King  f>.  Pasmora. 

I  KtD8«.  Tioe  Ohanoellor  of  Oftmbrtdge,  8  Burr.  166(1, 8  T.  B.  940~-ljord  Kenyoii. 

I  Idem,  IMl,  and  King  «.  Pasmore,  ubi  mipra. 

1  Ellis  «.  Marshall,  2  Mass.  B«p.  277 ;  1  Kyd  on  CkirparaUona,  6iMl 
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as  incladed  in  ita  ordinary  legialatiye  powers ;  nor  by  reaaon 
of  its  suooes^on  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  this  partio* 
ular,  oa  what  ground  would  the  authority  to  pass  these  aeta 
rest,  even  if  there  were  no  prohibitory  clauses  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  bill  of  rights? 

But  there  are  prohibiti(His  in  the  constitution  and  bill  ^ 
rights  of  New  Hampshire,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  limits 
ing  the  legislative  power  and  protecting  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens.  One  prohibition  is  ^  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
estate,  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land." 

In  the  opinion,  however,  which  was  ^ven  in  the  court  below, 
it  is  denied  that  the  truste^^s  under  the  charter  had  auy  prc^ 
erty,  immunity,  liberty,  or  privilege  in  this  corporati<Hi,  withui 
the  meaning  of  this  prohibition  in  the  bill  of  rights.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  a  public  corporation  and  public  property ;  that  ih» 
trustees  have  no  greater  interest  in  it  than  any  other  individuals ; 
that  it  is  not  private  property,  which  they  can  sell  or  transmit 
to  their  heirs,  and  that  therefore  they  have  no  interest  in  it ; 
that  their  office  is  a  public  trusty  like  that  of  the  governor  or  a 
judge,  and  that  they  have  no  more  concern  in  the  pr(^>erty  of 
t^e  college  than  the  governor  in  the  property  of  the  state,  or 
than  the  judges  in  the  fines  which  they  impose  on  the  culprits 
at  their  bar ;  that  it  is  nothing  to  them  whether  thdr  powers 
shall  be  extended  or  lessened,  any  more  than  it  is  to  their  hoa< 
ors, whether  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  enlai^ed  or  diminished 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  the  corporation  which  was  created  by  the  charter 
of  1769. 

There  are  divers  sorts  of  corporations ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
admitted  that  the  legislature  has  more  power  over  some  than 
others.*    Some  corporations  are  for  government  and  political 

•  1  Wooddeeon,  474;  1  Black.  467. 
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anaogem^t;  such,  fi>r  example,  as  cities,  ooonties,  and  towns 
in  New  Ei^land.  These  may  be  dbanged  and  modified  aa 
public  conyenience  may  require,  due  regard  being  always  had 
to  tbe  rights  of  property.  Of^such  corporations,  all  who  five 
within  the  limits  are  of  course  obliged  to  be  members,  and  to 
Sttbmit  to  the  duties  which  the  law  imposes  on  them  as  audi. 
Other  civil  o(»poniti<His  are  lor  the  advancement  of  tiade  and 
bwiBesa,  sudi  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the  like. 
These  are  created,  not  by  g^ieral  law,  but  usually  by  grant 
Their  constitution  is  spedaL  It  is  such  as  the  legmlature  sees 
fit  to  ^v.e,  and  the  grantees  to  accept. 

The  corpotation  in  question  is  not  a  civil,  although  it  is  a  lay 
eorporation.  It  is  an  eleemosynary  corporation.  It  is  a  pri* 
vate  dmrity,  originally  founded  and  endowed  by  an  individ- 
ual, with  a  charter  obtained  for  it  at  his  request,  for  the  better 
administration  oMiis  charity.  "  The  eleemosynary  sort  of  cor- 
porations are  such  as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribu- 
taons  of  the  free  alms  or  bounty  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  sudi 
persons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this  are  all  hospitals  for  the 
maintoiance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent ;  and  all  colleges 
both  in  our  universities  and  out  of  them."*  Eleemosynary 
corporations  are  for  the  management  of  private  property,  ao* 
oardii^  to  the  will  of  the  donors.  Tb&j  are  private  corpora- 
tions. A  college  is  as  much  a  private  corporation  as  a  hos- 
pital; especially  a  collie  founded,  as  this  was,  by  private 
bounty.  A  collie  is  a  diarity.  ^  The  establishment  of  learn- 
ing," says  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  is  a  diarity,  and  so  considered 
in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  A  devise  to  a  college,  for  their 
benefit^  is  a  laudable  charity,  and  deserves  encouragement"! 

The  legal  signification  of  a  charity  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  statute  43  Eliz.  ch.  4.  "Those  purposes,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
Uam  Grant,  "  are  considered  eharitahle  which  that  statute  enu- 
fBerates."^     Colleges  are  enumerated  as  diarities  in  that  stat 

•lBlMi:.«rt  tlVe0.O67.  1 9  ▼«.  Jon.  400. 
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ttto.  Hie  govemmeiit)  ia  theae  oases^  lends  its  aid  to  ] 
ate  the  b^efioeat  intentioii  of  the  donor,  by  granting  a  chartw 
under  which  his  private  charity  shall  continue  to  be  dispensed 
after  his  death.  This  is  done  either  by  incorporating  the  olh 
jects  of  the  charity,  as,  fi>r  instance,  the  scholars  in  a  college  or 
the  poor  in  a  hospital,  or  by  incorporating  those,  who  are  to 
be  governors  or  trustees  of  the  charity.*  In  cases  of  the  iaaifL 
sort)  the  founder  is,  by  the  common  law,  viator.  In  early 
times  it  became  a  maxim,  that  he  who  gave  the  property  mig^ 
regulate  it  in  future.  Cujus  est  dare^  ejus  est  dispotiere^ .  This 
right  of  visitation  descended  from  the  founder  to  his  heir  as  a 
right  of  property,  and  precisely  as  his  <rther  property  went  to 
his  heir;  and  in  de&ult  of  heirs  it  went  to  the  king,  as  all  other 
property  goes  to  the  king  for  the  want  of  heirs.  The  right  of 
visitation  arises  fi*om  the  property.  It  grows  out  of  the  endow- 
ment The  founder  may,  if  he  please,  part  with  it  at  the  time 
when  he  establishes  the  charity,  and  may  vest  it  in  others. 
Therefore,  if  he  chooses  that  governors,  trustees,  or  overseers 
should  be  appointed  in  the  charter,  he  may  cause  it  to  be  done, 
and  his  power  of  visitation  will  be  transferred  to  them,  instead 
of  descending  to  his  heirs.  The  persons  thus  assigned  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  founder  will  be  visitors,  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  founder,  m  exclusion  of  his  heir.f  The  right  of  visitation, 
then,  accrues  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  property,  by  the  gift,  trans- 
fer,  or  appointment  of  the  founder.  This  is  a  private  right, 
which  they  can  assert  in  all  legal  modes,  and  in  which  they 
have  the  same  protection  of  the  law  as  in  all  other  rights.  As 
visitors  they  may  make  rules,  ordinances,  and  statutes,  and  alter 
and  repeal  them,  as  &r  as  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  charter.^ 
Although  the  charter  proceeds  from  the  crown  or  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  considered  as  the  will  of  the  donor.  It  is  obtained 
at  his  request.  He  imposes  it  as  the  rule  which  is  to  prevail 
in  the  dbpensation  of  his  bounty  in  all  future  times.    The  kwig 
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iSft  ffyfetnmmt  wkidi  grantB  tlie  diBrter  is  not  thereby  tbe 
Ibunder,  but  he  who  famishes  the  funds.  The  gift  of  the  rev^ 
Hoes  is  the  foundation.*  The  leading  case  on  this  sulject  is 
Phillips  V.  Bury.f  This  was  an  ejectment  brought  to  recov^ 
Ihe  Teetory-house,  dsc.  of  Exeter  Goll^  in  Oxford.  The  question 
was^  whether  the  plamtifr  or  defendant  was  l^ai  rector.  Exe- 
ter Collie  was  fininded  by  an  individual,  and  inoorporatod  by 
a  diarter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  controversy  turned 
upon  the  power  of  the  visitor,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  cause, 
the  nature  of  ooU^  charters  and  corporations  was  very  fully 
considered.  Lord  Holt's  judgment,  copied  from  his  own  man- 
uscaript,  is  in  2  Term  Bep.,346.    The  following  isan  extract: 

"  That  we  may  the  better  apprehend  the  nature  of  a  visitor,  w« 
are  to  consider  that  there  aTe  in  law  two  sorts  of  corporations  aggre- 
gate ;  such  as  are  for  public  government,  and  such  as  are  for  pri- 
yatd  charity.  Those  that  are  for  the  public  government  of  a  town, 
oity,  mystery,  or  the  like,  being  for  public  advantage,  are  to  he 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  they  make  any  par- 
ticular private  laws  and  constitutions,  the  validity  and  justice  of 
them  is  examinable  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  these  there  are  no  par- 
ticular private  founders,  and  consequently  no  particular  visitor; 
there  are  no  patrons  of  these ;  therefore,  if  no  provision  be  in  the 
charter  how  the  succession  shall  continue,  the  law  supplieth  the  de- 
feet  of  that  constitution,  and  saith  it  shall  be  by  election  ;  as  mayor, 
alderman,  common  council,  and  the  like.  "But  private  and  particu- 
lar corporations  for  charity,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  per- 
sons, are  subject  to  the  private  government  of  those  who  erect 
them ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder, 
the  law  appoints  the  founder  and  his  heirs  to  be  visitors,  who  are 
to  act  and  proceed  according  to  the  particular  laws  and  constitu- 
tntions  assigned  them  by  the  founder.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  founder  is  patron,  and,  as  founder,  is  visitor,  if  no 
particular  visitor  be  assigned ;  so  that  patronage  and  visitation  are 

*  1  Black,  48a 
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iwedMaiy  cons^pients  one  upon  another.  F«r  .this  Tkitatorial 
power  was  not  introduced  by  any  canons  or  oonstitations  ecdesiaa* 
tical  (as  was  said  by  a  learned  gentleman  whom  I  have  in  my  eye, 
in  his  argument  of  this  case ) :  it  is  an  appointment  of  law.  It  ari- 
seth  from  the  property  which  the  founder  had  in  the  lands  assigned 
to  support  the  charity ;  and  as  he  is  the  author  of  the  charity,  the 
law  gi^eB  him  and  his  heirs  a  yisitatorial  power,  that  is,  an  aQthori> 
ity  to  in^Met  the  actions  and  regulate  the  behavior  of  the  membws 
that  partake  of  the  charity.  For  it  is  fit  the  members  that  are  en- 
dowed, and  that  have  the  charity  bestowed  upon  them,  should  not  be 
left  to  themselves,  but  pursue  the  intent  and  design  of  him  that  be- 
stowed it  upon  them.  Now  indeed,  where  the  poor,  or  those  thcU  re- 
eeive  the  charity,  are  not  incorporated,  hU  [there  are  certain  trustees 
toAo  iUpOMB  of  the  charity,  there  ie  no  visitor,  because  the  interest  ef 
the  revenue  is  not  vested  in  the  poor  that  have  the  benefit  of  the  char- 
ity, but  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  aryd  directions  of  the  trustees. 
But  where  they  who  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  charity  are  incor- 
porated, there  to  prevent  all  perverting  of  the  charity,  or  to  compose 
differences  that  may  happen  among  them,  there  is  by  law  a  visita- 
torial power;  and  it  being  a  creature  of  the  founder's  own,  it  is 
reason  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  have  that  power,  unless  by  the 
founder  it  is  vested  in  some  other.  Now  there  is  no  manner  of  dif- 
ference between  a  college  and  a  hospital,  except  only  in  degree. 
A  hospital  is  for  those  that  are  poor,  and  mean,  and  low,  and  sickly ; 
a  college  is  for  another  sort  of  indigent  'persons ;  but  it  hath  an- 
other intent,  to  study  in  and  breed  up  persons  in  the  world  that 
have  no  otherwise  to  live ;  but  still  it  is  as  much  within  the  rea- 
sons as  hospitals.  And  if  in  a  hospital  the  master  and  poor  are  in- 
corporated, it  is  a  college  having  a  common  seal  to  act  by,  although 
it  hath  not  the  name  of  a  college  (which  always  supposeth  a  corpo- 
ration,) because  it  is  of  an  inferior  degree;  and  in  the  one  case  andjln 
the  other  there  must  be  a  visitor,  either  the  founder  and  his  heirs 
or  one  appointed  by  him ;  and  both  are  eleemosynary.'' 

Lord  Holt  concludes  his  whole  argument  by  again  repeating, 
that  that  college  was  a  private  corporation,  and  that  the  founder 
hod  a  right  to  appoint  a  visitor,  and  to  give  him  such  power  as 
he  saw  fit* 
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Ifae  learned  Bishop  Sdllifigfleeti'sargQmeQt  in  tlieMmeOMM^ 
as  a  membar  of  the  house  of  lords,  when  it  was  there  heard, 
ezMbits  very  dearly  the  nature  of  ooll^;es  and  similar  ooipo- 
rations.  It  is  to  the  following  effect.  ^  That  this  absolute  and 
o(»iclusive  pow^  of  visitors  is  no  more  than  the  law  hath  ap 
pointed  in  other  cases,  upon  commissions  of  charitable  uses: 
that  the  common  law,  and  not  any  eodesiastioal  oan(»i8^  do  place 
the  power  of  visitation  in  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  unleu  A# 
tetde^  it  upon  others:  that  although  corporations  for  public 
govemm^xt  be  subject  to  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall, 
whidi  have  no  particular  or  special  visitors,  yet  corporations  £xr 
charity,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  p^*sons,  are  subject 
to  the  rule  and  government  of  those  that  erect  them;  but 
wheore  the  persons  to  whom  the  charity  is  given  are  not  incor- 
porated, there  is  no  such  visitatorial  power,  because  the  interest 
of  the  revenue  is  not  invested  in  them ;  but  where  they  are^ 
the  right  of  visitation  ariseth  from  the  foundation,  and  the 
founder  may  convey  it  to  whom  and  in  what  manner  he 
phases  ;  and  the  visitor  acts  as  founder^  and  by  the  same  oti. 
ihoriiy  which  he  had,  and  conseqvbently  is  no  more  accountable 
them  he  had  been :  that  the  king  by  his  charter  can  make  a 
society  to  be  incorporated  so  as  to  have  the  rights  belonging 
to  persons,  as  to  l^al  capacities :  *  that  colleges,  although  founded 
by  private  persons,  are  yet  incorporated  by  the  king's  charter ; 
bat  although  the  kings  by  their  charter  made  the  colleges  to 
be  such  in  law,  that  is,  to  be  l^al  corporations,  yet  they  kft  to 
the  particular  founders  authority  to  appoint  what  statutes  they, 
thought  fit  for  the  regulation  of  them.  And  not  only  the  stat- 
utes, but  the  appointment  of  visitors,  was  left  to  them,  and  the 
maimer  of  government,  and  the  several  conditions  on  which 
any  peir:sons  were  to  be  made  or  continue  partakers  of  their 
bounty.!'* 

These  opinions  received  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  lord% 
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and  they  seem  to  be  settled  and  undoubted  law.  Where  there 
is  a  charter,  vesting  proper  powers  in  trustees,  or  govemoTS, 
they  are  visitors ;  and  there  is  no  control  in  anybody  else ;  ex- 
cept only  that  the  courts  oi  equity  or  of  law  will  interfere  so 
£ir  as  to  preserve  the  revenues  and  prevent  the  perversion  of 
the  funds,  and  to  keep  the  visitors  within  their  prescribed 
bounds.  "  If  there  be  a  charter  with  proper  powers,  the  char- 
ity must  be  regulated  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  diarter. 
Tliere  is  no  ground  for  the  controlling  interposition  of  the  courts 
of  duncery .  The  interposition  of  the  courts,  therefcM^  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  charities  were  founded  on  diarters  or  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  a  visitor  or  governor  and  trustees  «^ 
pointed,  must  be  referred  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  all  cases  in  which  a  trust  conferred  appears  to  have 
been  abused,  and  not  to  an  original  right  to  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity,  or  the  conduct  of  the  govemora  or  trus- 
tees."* **  The  original  of  all  visitatorial  power  is  the  property 
of  the  donor,  and  the  power  every  one  has  to  dispose,  direct, 
and  regulate  his  own  property ;  like  the  case  of  patnxiage ; 
€uju9  est  dare,  &a  Therefore,  if  either  the  crown  or  the  sub- 
ject creates  an  eleemosynary  foundation,  and  vests  the  duirity 
in  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  since  a  am* 
test  might  arise  about  the  government  of  it,  the  law  allows  the 
founder  or  his  heirs,  or  the  person  specially  appointed  by  him 
to  be  visitor,  to  determine  concerning  his  own  creature*  If 
the  charity  is  not  vested  in  the  persons  who  are  to  partake,  but 
-  in  trustees  for  their  benefit,  no  visitor  can  arise  by  implicaticm, 
but  the  trustees  have  that  power.^f 

"  There  is  nothing  better  esteblished,"  says  Lord  Coimnis- 
sioner  Eyre,  ^  than  that  this  court  does  not  entertain  a  g^eral 
jurisdiction,  or  regulate  and  control  charities  established  by 
charter.    There  the  establishment  is  fixed  and  determined; 
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and  the  court  has  no  powor  to  vary  it  If  the  govenioni  eatalh 
fished  £>r  the  regalation  of  it  are  not  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  revalue,  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  if  it 
is  ever  so  mudi  abused,  as  &r  as  it  respects  the  jurisdictioa  of 
this  court  it  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  those  established  at 
governors  have  also  the  management  of  the  revenues^  this  ooiat 
does  assume  a  jurisdiction  of  necessity,  so  &r  as  they  are  to  be 
oonsid^^  as  trustees  c^the  revenue."* 

^  The  foundations  of  colleges,''  says  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  are  to 
be  considered  in  two  views ;  namely,  as  they  are  earporaium$' 
and  as  they  are  eleefnosynary.  As  eleemosynary,  they  are  the 
creatures  of  the  founder ;  he  may  delegate  his  power,  either 
generally  or  iq>edally ;  he  may  prescribe  particular  modes  and 
manners,  as  to  the  exercise  of  part  of  it  If  he  makes  a  geoe- 
nd  visitor  (as  by  the  general  words  vi$itator  m/,)  the  person 
so  constituted  has  all  incidental  power ;  but  he  may  be  re- 
str^ed  as  to  particular  instances.  The  founder  may  aj^point 
a  special  visnitor  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  no  further.  The 
Ibunder  may  make  a  general  vbitor ;  and  yet  ^>point  an  infe- 
rior particular  power,  to  be  executed  without  going  to  the  vis- 
itor in  the  first  instance."f  And  even  if  the  kmg  be  founder, 
if  he  grant  a  charter,  incorporating  trustees  and  governors,  they 
are  visitors,  and  the  king  cannot  visitj  A  subsequent  dona> 
tion,  or  ingrafted  fellowship,  fidls  under  the  same  general  visp 
itatorial  power,  if  not  otherwise  specially  provided.§ 

In  New  England,  and  periiaps  throughout  the  United  States, 
eleemoeynary  corporations  have  been  generally  established  in 
the  latter  mode ;  that  is,  by  incorporating  governors,  or  tnm» 
tees,  and  vesting  in  them  the  right  of  visitation.  Small  variar 
ctons  may  have  been  in  some  instances  adopted ;  as  in  the  < 


•  Attorney  General  v.  Foundling  Hospital,  2  Vea.  Jan.  47.  Vide  also  3  Ejrd  on  Cor* 
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of  HsEiTttrd  College,  where  some  power  of  inspectioD  is  given  to 
die  overseers,  but  not,  strictly  speaidng,  a  yiatatorial  power, 
winch  still  belongs,  it  is  apprehended,  to  the  fellows  or  memben 
of  the  corporation.  In  general,  there  are  many  don(»r&  A 
fihart«r  is  obtained,  comprising  them  all,  or  some  of  them,  and 
moh  others  as  they  dioose  to  include,  with  the  right  of  appoint* 
lag  theor  successors.  They  are  thus  the  visitors  of  their  own 
diarity,  and  appoint  others,  such  as  they  may  see  fit,  to  exer* 
dse  the  same  office  in  time  to  come.  All  such  corporations 
are  private.  The  case  before  the  court  is  clearly  that  of  an 
eleemosynary  corporation.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  legal  sense,  a 
|mvate  diarity.  In  King  v,  St  Catharine's  HaU,*  that  colkgo 
is  called  a  private  eleemosynary  lay  corporation.  It  was  eor 
dowed  by  a  private  founder,  and  incorporated  by  letters  patrat 
And  in  the  same  manner  was  Dartmouth  College  founded  and 
incorporated.  Doctor  Wheelock  is  declared  by  the  charter  to 
be  its  founder.  It  was  established  by  him,  on  funds  ccmtribu- 
ted  and  coUected  by  himself. 

As  such  founder,  he  had  a  right  of  visitation,  which  he  av* 
signed  to  the  trustees,  and  they  received  it  by  his  consent  and 
appointment,  and  held  it  under  the  charter.f  He  appointed 
these  trustees  visitors,  and  in  that  respect  to  take  place  <^  his 
heir ;  as  he  might  have  appointed  devisees,  to  take  his  estate 
instead  of  his  heir.  Little,  probably,  did  he  think  at  that  time^ 
that  the  legislature  would  ever  take  away  this  f»^perty  and 
these  privileges,  and  give  them  to  others.  Little  did  he  8up> 
pose  that  this  charter  secured  to  him  and  his  successors  no  legai 
rights.  Little  did  the  other  donors  think  so.  If  they  had,  1^ 
oollege  would  have  been,  what  the  university  is  now,  a  thing 
iqpon  paper,  existing  only  in  name. 

The  numerous  academies  in  New  England  have  been  estab- 
lished substantially  in  the  same  manner.  They  hold  their 
property  by  the  same  tenure,  and  no  other.     Nor  has  Harvard 
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CbHege  any  surer  title  than  Dartmoutii  College.  It  maj  Uh 
*dft7  have  more  friends;  but  to-morrow  it  may  have  more  en«^ 
miea  Its  legal  rights  are  the  same.  So  also  of  Yale  College ; 
8Dd,  indeed,  of  all  the  others.  When  the  legislature  gives  to 
these  institutions,  it  may  and  does  aooompany  its  grants  wMi 
ancih  conditions  as  it  pleases.  The  grant  of  lands  by  the  legis- 
lature <^  New  Hampshhre  to  Dartmouth  College,  in  1789,  was 
aooompanied  with  various  conditions.  When  donations  are 
made,  by  the  legislature  or  others,  to  a  diarity  already  existing, 
without  any  condition,  or  the  specification  of  any  new  use,  the 
donstion  £>llows  the  nature  of  the  charity.  Hence  the  doctrine, 
that  all  eleemosynary  corporations  are  private  bodies.  Tliey 
are  founded  by  private  persons,  and  on  private  property.  Hie 
public  cannot  be  charitable  in  these  institutions.  It  is  not  the 
money  of  the  public,  but  of  private  persons,  which  is  dispensed. 
It  may  be  public,  that  is  general,  in  its  uses  and  advantages; 
and  the  state  may  very  laudably  add  contributions  of  its  oMm 
to  the  funds ;  but  it  is  still  private  in  the  tenure  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  right  of  administering  the  funds. 

If  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Holt,  and  the  house  of 
lords,  in  Phillips  v.  Bury,  and  recognized  and  established  in 
i^l  the  other  cases,  be  correct,  the  property  of  this  college  was 
private  property ;  it  was  vested  in  the  trustees  by  the  charter, 
aiHi  to  be  administered  by  them,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
fi>ander  and  donors,  as  expressed  in  the  charter.  Hiey  were 
idso  visitors  of  the  charity,  in  the  most  ample  sense.  Hiey 
iiad,  therefore,  as  they  contend,  privileges,  property,  and  immu- 
nities, within  the  true  meaning  of  the  bill  of  rights.  Hiey  had 
lights,  and  still  have  them,  which  they  can  assert  agamst  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  against  other  wrong-doers.  It  makes  no 
SSSsr&io^  that  the  estate  is  holden  for  certain  trusts.  Hie  legal 
estate  is  still  theirs.  Hiey  have  a  right  in  the  property,  and 
&ey  have  a  right  of  visiting  and  superintending  the  trust ;  and 
this  is  an  ol^aet  of  l^gal  protection,  as  muob  m  aoyotiier  rig^t 
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The  charter  declares  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the  trustees 
are  '*  privileges,  advantages,  liberties,  and  imamnities;"  and^ 
that  they  shall  be  forever  holden  by  them  and  their  successors. 
The  New  Hampshire  bill  of  rights  declares  that  no  one  shi^ 
be  deprived  of  his  "property,  privileges,  or  immunities,"  but  by 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  argument 
on  the  other  side  is,  that,  although  these  terms  may  mean  some^ 
thing  in  the  bill  of  rights,  they  mean  nothing  m  this  charten 
But  they  are  terms  of  legal  signification,  and  very  properiy 
used  in  the  charter.  They  are  equivalent  yrith  franehjaw. 
Blackstone  says  that  franchise  and  Uberiy  are  used  as  synony- 
mous  terms.  And  after  enumerating  other  liberties  and  frsor 
ohises,  he  says :  "  It  is  likewise  a  franchise  for  a  number  of 
perscms  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body  politic,  with  a 
power  to  maintain  perpetual  succession  and  do  other  corpc»ate 
acts ;  and  each  individual  member  of  such  a  corporation  is  also 
said  to  have  a  franchise  or  freedom."* 

Liberties  is  the  term  used  in  Magna  Charta  as  including 
franchises,  privil^es,  immunities,  and  all  the  rights  which  be* 
long  to  that  class.  Professor  Sullivan  says,  the  term  signifies 
the  ^privileges  that  some  of  the  subjects,  whether  single  per- 
sons or  bodies  corporate,  have  above  others  by  the  lawful  grant 
of  the  king ;  as  the  chatteb  of  felons  or  outlaws,  and  the  lands 
and  privileges  of  corporations.^^  j 

The  privil^e,  then,  of  being  a  member  of  a  corporation,  im* 
der  a  lawfhl  grant,  and  of  exercising  the  rights  and  powers 
of  such  member,  is  such  a  privilege,  liberty,  or  franchise,  as 
has  been  the  object  of  legal  protection,  and  the  subject  of  » 
legal  interest,  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  prefli»it 
moment.  The  plaintiff  have  such  an  interest  in  this  corpora* 
tion,  individually,  as  they  could  assert  and  maintain  in  a  oouit 
of  law,  not  as  agents  of  the  public,  but  in  their  own  right. 
Each  trustee  has  a  franchise,  and  if  he  be  disturbed  in  the  so* 
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JQfJBexkt  of  it,  he  would  have  redreas,  on  i^peaiing  to  the  law, 
aa  promptly  as  for  any  other  injury.  If  the  other  tniBteea 
should  conspire  against  any  one  of  them  to  prevent  his  equal 
right  and  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a  preeident  or  professor, 
or  in  ike  passing  of  any  statute  or  ordinance  of  the  cc^ege,  ha 
would  he  entitled  to  his  action,  for  depriving  him  of  his  fiaaf 
chise.  It  makes  no  di£fer«[ice,  that  this  property  is  tohe  holden 
and  administered,  and  these  franchises  exercised,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  diffusing  learning.  No  priqjciple  and  no  case  estab> 
lishes  any  such  distinction.  The  public  may  be  benefited  by 
the  use  of  this  {Mroperty.  But  this  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  property,  or  the  rights  of  the  owners.  The  object  of  the 
charter  may  be  public  good ;  so  it  is  in  all  other  corporations; 
and  this  would  as  well  justify  the  resumption  or  vioktioa  of 
the  grant  in  any  other  case  as  in  this.  In  the  case  of  an  ad- 
vowson,  the  use  is  public,  and  the  right  cannot  be  turned  to 
any  private  benefit  or  emolument  It  is  nevertheless  a  legal 
private  right,  and  the  property  of  the  owner,  as  emfrfufttically  as 
his  freehold.  The  rights  and  privil^es  of  trustees,  visitors,  or 
governors  of  incorporated  colleges,  stand  on  the  same  founda> 
tion.  They  are  so  considered,  both  by  Lord  Holt  and  Lord 
Hardwioke.* 

To  (xmtend  that  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffi  may  be  taken 
away,  because  they  derive  from  them  no  pecuniary  benefit  or 
private  emolument,  or  because  they  cannot  be  transmitted  to 
thdr  heirs,  or  would  not  be  ass^  to  pay  their  debts,  is  taldng 
an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  subject  According  to  this 
notion,  the  case  would  be  different,  i^  in  the  charter,  they  had 
atipulated  §or  a  commission  on  the  disbursement  of  the  fimda ; 
and  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  the  property,  be* 
cause  they  have  undertaken  to  administer  it  gratuitously. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much  in  refutation  of  the  idea, 
that  there  cazmot  be  a  legal  interest,  or  ownership,  in  anything 
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yfh^ch  does  not  yield  a  pecimiaiy  profit ;  as  if  &e  law  regarded 
no  r^hts  but  the  rights  of  money,  and  of  visible,  tangible  prop- 
erty. Of  what  nature  are  ail  rights  of  suffi-age  ?  No  elector 
has  a  particular  personal  interest ;  but  each  has  a  legal  right, 
to  be  exercised  at  his  own  discretion,  and  it  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  him.  The  exercise  of  this  right  directly  and  very 
materially  afiects  the  public ;  mudi  more  so  than  die  exercise 
of  the  privileges  of  a  trustee  of  this  college.  Consequences  of 
liie  utmost  magnitude  m^y  sometimes  depend  on  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  suf&age  by  one  or  a  few  electors.  Nobody  was 
ever  yet  heard  to  contend,  however,  that  on  that  account  the 
public  might  take  away  the  right,  or  impair  it.  This  notion 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  no  better  source  than  the  repu- 
diated doctrme  of  the  three  judges  in  the  Aylesbury  case.* 
That  was  an  action  against  a  returning  officer  for  refbsing  the 
plaintiff's  vote,  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
Three  of  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  held,  that  the  action 
eould  not  be  maintained,  because,  among  other  objections,  "  it 
■was  not  any  matter  of  prdit,  either  in  presently  or  in  faturcf^ 
It  would  not  enrich  the  plaintiff  in  presenti,  nor  would  it  in 
Jktiuro  go  to  his  heirs,  or  answer  to  pay  his  debts.  But  Lord 
Holt  and  the  house  of  lords  were  of  another  opinion.  The 
jw^ment  of  the  three  judges  was  reversed,  and  the  doctrine 
they  held,  having  been  exploded  for  a  century,  seems  now  fbt 
the  first  time  to  be  revived. 

Individuals  have  a  right  to  use  their  own  property  for  pur- 
poses of  benevolence,  either  towards  the  public,  or  towaidi 
other  individuals.  They  have  a  right  to  exercise  this  benevo- 
lence in  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  choose ;  and  when 
iStiB  government  has  induced  and  exdted  it,  by  contraetmg  to 
give  perpetuity  to  the  stipulated  manner  of  exercising  it,  to  re- 
scind' this  contract,  and  seize  on  the  property,  is  not  law,  but 
▼iolenoe.    Whether  the  state  will  grant  these  franchises,  and 
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uoder  wliftt  oGnditioiw  it  will  grant  them,  it  deoidea  ftr  itMlC 
But  when  anoe  granted,  the  constitution  holds  them  to  be  »• 
cred,  till  for^ted  £>r  just  cause. 

That  all  property,  of  which  the  use  maj  be.  beneficial  to  the 
public^  belongs  therefore  to  the  public,  is  quite  a  new  doctrine* 
It  has  no  precedent,  and  is  su^^rted  bj  no  known  priocif^ 
Doctor  Wheelodc  might  have  answered  his  purposes,  in  this 
case,  by  executing  a  private  deed  of  trusts  He  might  have 
conveyed  his  property  to  trustees,  for  precisely  such  uses  as  are 
described  in  this  charter.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  he  had  coii- 
templated  the  establishing  of  his  sdiool  in  that  manner,  and 
had  made  his  will,  and  devised  the  property  to  the  same  per* 
seas  who  were  afterwards  appointed  trustees  in  the  charter. 
Many  literary  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  founded  in 
that  mann»,  and  the  trust  is  r^iewed,  and  conforred  on  other 
persona,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  such 
a  case,  no  lawyer  would  or  could  say,  that  the  legislature  might 
divest  the  trustees,  constituted  by  deed  or  will,  seise  upon  the 
.  property,  and  give  it  to  other  persons,  for  other  purposes.  And 
does  the  granting  of  a  charter,  which  is  only  done  to  perpetuate 
the  trust  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  make  any  difierenoet 
Does  or  can  this  change  the  nature  of  the  charity,  and  turn  it 
into  a  public  political  corporation  ?  H^pily,  we  are  not  with- 
out authority  on  this  point  It  has  been  considered  and  ad" 
judged^  Lord  Hardwicko  says,  in  so  many  words,  '^The 
charter  of  the  crown  cannot  make  a  charity  more  or  less  pub- 
lic, but  only  more  permanent  than  it  would  otherwise  be."* 

The  granting  of  the  corp(»ation  is  but  making  the  trust  per- 
petual^ and  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  charity.  The  very 
olj^ect  sought  in  obtaining  such  diarter,  and  in  giving  prc^fierty 
to  such  a  orarporation,  is  to  make  and  keep  it  private  property 
and  to  clothe  it  with  all  the  security  and  inviolability  of  pri 
vate  pn^^erty.    The  intent  ia,  that  there  shall  be  a  l^gal  private 
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ownendliip,  and  that  the  I^;&1  owners  diall  maintain  «id  proteet 
the  property,  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  de- 
signed. Who  ever  endowed  the  public?  Who  ever  appomted 
a  legislature  to. administer  his  charity  1  Or  who  ever  heard, 
bejR)re,  that  a  gtfl  to  a  colli^,  or  hospital,  or  an  asylum,  was, 
in  reality,  nothing  but  a  gift  to  the  state  ? 

The  state  of  Vermont  is  a  principal  donor  to  Dartmoath 
College.  The  lands  given  lie  in  that  state.  This  ai^)ear3  in 
the  special  verdict.  Is  Vermont  to  be  considered  as  having  m- 
tended  a  gift  to  the  state .  of  New  Hampshire  in  this  case,  as, 
it  has  been  said,  is  to  be  the  reasonable  construction  of  all  do- 
nations to  the  college  1  The  l^sdature  of  New  Hampshife 
afiects  to  represent  the  public,  and  therefore  claims  a  right  to 
control  all  property  destined  to  public  use.  What  hinders 
Vermont  from  considering  herself  equally  the  representative 
of  the  public,  and  from  resuming  her  grants,  at  her  own  pleas- 
ure ?  Her  right  to  do  so  is  less  doubtful  than  the  power  of 
New  Hampshire  to  pass  the  laws  in  question. 

In  University  v.  Foy,*  the  supreme  court  of  North  GaroliiiA 
pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void  a  law  r^>ealing  a  grant  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  although  that  univ^sity  was 
originally  erected  and  endowed  by  a  statute  of  the  state.  TbBat 
case  was  a  grant  of  lands,  and  the  court  decided  that  it  oould 
not  be  resumed.  This  is  the  grant  of  a  power  and  capaflky 
to  hold  lands.  Where  is  the  difference  of  the  cases^  upon 
principle  ] 

In  Terrett  v.  Taylor,f  this  court  decided  that  a  le^ativs 
grant  or  confirmation  of  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  could  no  more  be  rescinded  than  oAflr 
grants.  The  nature  of  the  use  was  not  holden  to  make  any 
di^renoe.  A  grant  to  a  parish  or  church,  for  the  pnrpoaoi 
which  have  been  motioned,  cannot  be  distinguished,  in  respeot 
to  tlie  title  it  confers,  from  a  grant  to  a  college  for  the  promo- 
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the  case  of  Pawlett  v.  Oark.  The  state  of  Vermont,  by  atit^ 
ute)  in  17d4,  gcsnted  to  the  respective  towns  in  that  state  cer- 
tfun  glebe  lands  lying  within  those  towns  ix  the  sole  use  aad 
support  of  religious  worship.  In  1799,  an  act  was  passed  to 
repeal  the  act  of  1794 ;  but  this  court  declared,  that  theaot  of 
1794,  '^  so  &r  as  it  granted  the  glebes  to  the  towns^  could  not 
afterwards  be  repealed  by  the  l^slature,  so  as  to  divest  the 
r^hts  of  the  towns  under  the  grant"* 

It  will  be  for  the  other  side  to  show  l^t  the  nature  of  the 
use  decides  the  question  whether  the  legislature  has  power  to 
resume  its  grants.  It  wiU  be  for  those  who  maintain  such  a 
doctrine  to  show  the  principles  and  cases  upon  whidi  it  rests. 
It  will  be  for  them  also  to  fix  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  liiehr 
doctaine,  and  to  show  what  are  and  what  are  not  sudi  uses  aa 
to  give  the  legislature  this  power  of  resumption  and  revooatiait 
And  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  cases  cited,  it  will  be  jfor  them 
fiirther  to  show  that  a  grant  for  the  use  and  support  of  roligioiMi 
wore^p  stands  on  other  ground  than  a  grant  for  the  promotioa 
:of  piety  and  learning. 

I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  trustees  poa- 
iMSsed  vested  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities,  under  this 
charter;  and  that  such  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunitlei^ 
beii^  GDce  lawfully  obtained  and  vested,  are  as  inviolable  as 
maj  vested  rights  of  property  whatever.  Rights  to  do  certain 
acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  visitation  and  superintendence 
of  a  oollege'and  the  appointment  of  its  ofiicer%  may  surely  be 
.Tested  lights,  to  all  legal  intents,  as  completely  as  the  right  to 
po&aesB  property.  A  late  learned  judge  of  this  court  has  saidy 
^  When  I  say  that  a  right  is  ves^  in  a  citizen,  I  mean  thait  he 
IMS  the  power  to  do  certain  actions^  or  to  possess  eertam  (king$^ 
aooiMfding  to  the  law  of  the  land."f 

l£  such  be  the  true  nature  of  the  plaintifis'  interests  under 
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Hm  cbsrter,  wknt  are  the  artioles  in  the  New  Hampshire  bffl 
of  rights  whidi  these  acts  infiiDge  ? 

Thflj  infiinge  t^e  second  artide ;  whioh  says,  that  the  citizeris 
of  tke  state  have  a  right  to  hold  and  possess  property.  The 
fkBaafa£k  had  a  legal  property  in  this  charter ;  and  they  had 
asqfoired  property  under  it.  The  acts  deprive  them  of  both. 
Hiey  impair  and  take  away  the  charter ;  and  they  appropriate 
tibe.  property  to  new  uses,  against  their  consent.  The  plaintiff 
cannot  now  hold  the  property  acquired  by  themselves,  and 
which  this  article  says  they  have  a  right  to  hold. 

They  infringe  the  twentieth  article.  By  that  article  it  is  de- 
jclared  that,  in  questicHis  of  property,  there  is  a  right  to  trial* 
Tlie  jda]ntifl&  are  divested,  without  trial  or  judgment. 

They  infiinge  the  tw^ty-third  article.  It  is  therdn  declared 
Ifaift  no  retrospective  laws  shall  be  passed.  This  article  bears 
dhreel^y  on  the  case.  These  acts  must  be  deemed  to  be  retn>- 
apeetive,  within  the  settled  construction  of  that  term.  What  a 
retrospective  law  is,  has  been  decided,  <hi  the  construction  of 
tbb  Y&rj  article,  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  first  circuit  The 
learned  judge  of  that  circuit  says :  "Every  statute  whidi  takes 
away  or  impairs  vested  rights,  acquired  under  existing  laws, 
BMist  be  deemed  retrospective."*  That  all  such  laws  are  retro- 
apeedve  was  decided  also  in  the  case  of  Dash  v.  Van  Kleek,f 
where  a  most  learned  judge  quotes  this  article  from  the  const!- 
tntion  of  New  Hampdiire,  with  manifest  approbation,  as  a 
flam  and  dear  expression  of  those  Rmdamental  and  unalterable 
pffindples  c^  justice,  whidi  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every 
ftee  and  just  system  of  laws.  Can  any  man  deny  that  tim 
|laintiffii  had  rights,  under  the  charter,  which  were  legally 
listed,  and  that  by  these  act%  those  rights  are  impaired  ? 

^Hisa  principle  in  the  English  law,"  says  Chief  Justice  Kentj 
in  the  case  last  cited,  **  as  andent  as  the  law  itseli^  that  a  stat- 
nto^  sven  of  its  omnipotent  parliament,  is  not  to  have  a  retro- 
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qpectiTe  eSxt    I^ova  eonOUiUio  fifhm$  Jbfitiam 
diAet,  et  non  praieriHs,* 

The  maxim  in  Braclxm  mm  jfrchMj  taken  from  the  cml 
kwv  for  we  find  in  that  syitom  the  same  principle^  that  the  law^ 
giv«r  ottmot  alter  his  mind  to  the  prgndice  of  a  veetod  nght 
JffjifAO  poUst  muiare  aoneiUum  suum  in  aiUrimi  injwrimm.^ 
Tins  maxim  oi  Papinian  is  general  in  its  terms,  but  Doelor 
Taylor|  ap^es  it  directly  as  a  restriction  upon  the  la^j^gi^er, 
and  a  declaration  in  the  code  leaves  no  doabt  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  civil  law.  Leges  et  eansUtuUones  futuris  cerium  ui 
dare  formam  negotiis^  non  ad  Jiuia  pineterita  rtvoeari,  mm 
naminaiim^  et  de  prateriio  tempore,  et  adhae  pendenHkue  ne- 
gotne  cautwn  8it%  This  passage,  according  to  the  best  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  civilians,  relaties  not  merely  to  future  suits,  bol 
to  iuture,  as  contradistinguished  from  past,  contraotB  and  vested 
Eights.!  It  is  indeed  admitted  that  the  prince  may  enact  a 
retrospective  law,  provided  it  be  d(xie  expressly  ;  for  the  wiH 
of  die  prince  under  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  empefon 
was  paramount  to  every  obligad<»i.  Great  latitude  was  an- 
dently  allowed  to  legislative  expootions  of  statutes ;  for  tin 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  l^slative  poww  was  not 
then  distinctly  known  or  prescribed.  The  prince  was  in  the 
habit  of  iirterpreting  his  own  laws  for  particular  occadona 
This  was  called  the  Interlocutio  Prineipis;  and  this,  aoecml 
mg  to  Huber's  definition,  was  quando  principes  inter  paries 
loqwwntur  et  jus  dicunt,^  No  correct  civilian,  and  especially 
no  proud  admirer  of  the  ancient  republic  (if  any  such  then  ex* 
isted,)  oould  have  reflected  on  this  interference  with  private 
lights  and  pending  suits  without  disgust  and  indignation ;  and 
we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that,  under  the  violent  and  abec^ 
krte  genius  of  the  Roman  government,  the  principle  beftve  us 
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Aonld  have  been  acknowledged  and  obeyed  to  the  estei^  k 
whidb  we  find  it  The  £ict  shows  that  it  must  be  fiyunded  in<  the 
clearest  justioe.  Our  case  is  happily  very  different  fh>m  that  of 
the  subjects  of  Justinian.  With  us  the  power  of  the  lawgi?ev  m 
Mmited  and  defined ;  the  judicial  is  regarded  as  a  distinct,  inder* 
pendent  power ;  private  rights  have  been  better  understood  and 
more  exalted  in  public  estimation,  as  wdl  as  secured  by  pro>* 
visiiHis  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  unknown  to  the 
civil  law.  Our  constitutions  do  not  admit  the  power  assumed 
by  the  Roman  prince,  and  the  principle  we  are  considering  ia 
now  to  be  regarded  as  sacred." 

These  acts  infringe  also  the  thirty-seventh  article  of  the  ooa* 
atitution  of  New  Hampshire ;  which  says,  that  the  powers  of 
govemm^t  shall  be  kept  separate.  By  these  acts,  the  legi«> 
lature  assumes  to  exercise  a  judicial  power.  It  dedaros  a 
forfeiture,  and  resumes  franchises,  once  granted,  without  trial 
or  hearing. 

If  the  constitution  be  not  altogether  waste^per,  it  has  le- 
atrained  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  these  particulank  tf  it 
has  any  meaning,  it  is  that  the  legislature  shall  pass  no  act 
directly  and  manifestly  impairmg  private  property  and  private 
privileges.  It  shall  not  judge  by  act  It  shall  not  decide  by 
act  It  shall  not  deprive  by  act  But  it  shall  leave  all  those 
things  to  be  tried  and  adjudged  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  fifteenth  article  has  been  referred  to  before.  It  dedans 
that  no  one  shall  be  "deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or 
privil^es,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land."  Notwithstanding  the  light  in  wliich  the  learned  judgee 
m  New  Hampshire  viewed  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  under  tbo 
diarter,  and  which  has  been  before  adverted  to,  it  is  foood  to 
be  admitted  in  their  opinion,  that  those  rights  are  privileges 
within  the  meaning  of  this  fifteenth  article  of  the  bill  of  ri^tSL 
Having  quoted  that  artide,  they  say :  « That  the  righl  to 
manage  the  oSaxrs  of  this  college  is  a  privilege,  within  the 


»«n^^  of  tiib  dluise  (rf*  die  Infl  of  rigll^  n 
In  my  humble  opinkm,  this  samnders  tiie  point.  To  rent  die 
t/SoeA  of  this  admissioii,  however,  tiie  learned  jodgee  add: 
^  But  how  a  privilege  can  be  protected  ftom  the  openitkm  of 
the  law  of  the  land  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  dedaiiag 
liiat  it  shall  not  be  ti^en  away  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is 
not  v^  easily  understood."  This  answer  goes  on  the  groondy 
diat  tbe  acts  in  question  are  laws  of  the  land,  within  tlie  rnasn* 
Ing  of  the  constitution  If  they  be  so,  the  argument  drawn 
fit>m  this  article  is  fully  answered.  If  they  be  not  so,  it  being 
admitted  that  the  plaintiff'  rights  are  ^privileges,"  witUn  Iho 
meaning  of  the  article,  the  argument  is  not  answered,  and  the 
article  is  infringed  by  the  acts.  Are,  then,  these  acts  of  the 
fegialature,  whi<^  affect  only  particular  persons  and  their  p«w 
ttcolar  privileges,  laws  of  the  land  1 

Let  tins  question  be  answ^^ed  by  die  tesct  of  Bladuione. 
^  And  first  it  (i.  e.  law)  is  a  rule :  not  a  transient,  sudden  or- 
do:  fbom  a  superior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  person ;  but 
something  permanent,  uniform,  and  universal.  Hier^ire  a 
{Mfftaoalar  act  of  the  l^iidature  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  Tttina, 
or  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea 
cf  a  municipal  law ;  for  the  operation  of  this  act  is  sp^t  upon 
miam  only,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it 
is  rather  a  sentence  than  a  law."*  Lord  Coke  is  equally  decisive 
and  emphatic.  Gting  and  commenting  on  the  celebrated  twen- 
tj'fkmih  diapter  of  Magna  Charta,  he  says :  "'  No  man  shall  be 
diaseiaed,  dec,  unless  it  be  by  the  lawfiil  judgment^  that  is,  ve^ 
diQt  of  equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is  (to  speak  it 
once  for  all,)  by  the  due  course  and  process  of  law."f  Have 
the  p2aintifl&  lost  their  franchises  by  ^  due  course  and  process 
of  law  1"  On  the  contrary,  are  not  these  acts  ^  particular  acts 
cf  the  legislature,  whidi  have  no  relation  to  the  community  in 
fenecal,  and  which  are  rather  sentences  than  lawsl" 
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By  Ike  law  of  the  laad  is  most  dearly  iatended  the  geoeol 
law ;  a  law  whieh  hears  before  it  oondeoms ;  which  ];»rDeeecb 
upon  inquiry,  and  rend^v  judgment  oidy  after  trial.  The  meaa- 
mg.is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  ^p^eop&ety, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 
govern  society.  Everything  whieh  may  pass  under  the  iama 
^  an  enactment  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the 
land,  if  this  were  so,  acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  p^i- 
ahies,  acts  of  confiscation,  acts  reversing  judgments^  and  ads 
directly  transferring  one  man's  estate  to  another,  l^slative 
judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeitures  in  all  possible  finma,  would 
be  1^  law  of  the  land. 

Such  a  strai^e  construction  would  render  constitutional  po- 
viaions  of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and 
void.  It  would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  unic«i  of  all  powen 
is  the  le^ature.  There  would  be  no  g^eral,  permanent  law 
for  courts  to  admmister  or  for  men  to  live  under.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony;. 
Judges  would,  sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  deci^ees; 
not  to  declare  the  law  or  to  administer  the  justice  of  the  ooud- 
try.  ''Is  that  the  law  of  the  land,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  ''upon 
which,  if  a  man  go  to  We^iminster  Hall,  and  ask  coana^  by 
what  title  or  tenure  he  holds  his  privilege  or  estate  aeeardmst 
to  Uie  law  of  the  kmdy  he  should  be  tc4d,  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  not  yet  known ;  that  no  dedmon  or  decree  has  been 
made  in  his  case ;  that  when  a  decree  shall  be  passed,  he  wiU 
then  know  what  the  law  of  the  land  is  /  Will  this  be  said  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  by  any  lawyer  who  has  a  rag  of  a 
gown  left  upon  his  back,  or  a  wig  with  one  tie  upon  his 
headr 

That  the  power  of  eleedx^  and  appoiitfuig  the  <^Soers  of  this 
eoU^  is  not  only  a  right  of  the  trustees  as  a  oorpoiati(»},  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  aggr^ate,  but  that  eadi  individual  trustee  has 
also  his  own  individual  ftandiise  in  such  right  of  election  and 


$ippoititak€aM,  is  %»ordiiiglo  the  langnage  of  all  the  toiioritleii 
Lead  Hoh  says :  ^It  is  agreeable  to  reascm  and  the  ralee  of 
hsw^  tiuit  a  fraaefaiae  should  be  vested  in  the  oorpontion  aggra> 
gate,  and  jet  ih»  benefit  (^  it  to  redound  to  liie  partioular 
members,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  tiieir  priYato  oapadty. 
Where  tbe  privilege  of  election  is  used  hj  partleidar  pewont^ 
44  is  aparikttldr  right,  vested  in  every  partunUar  man/** 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  tiiat  the  president  and  profcswwi 
of  this  college  have  rights  to  be  afifected  by  diese  acts.  Tbeir 
interest  is  similar  to  that  of  lellows  in  the  English  colleges;  be- 
cause they  <krive  their  living,  wholly  or  inpartyjfromtiieiouDd- 
er's  bounty.  The  president  is  one  of  the  trostees  or  oorpom- 
tgm>  The  professors  are  not  necessarily  m^nb^s  of  the  eor- 
peratioa ;  but  th^  are  appointed  by  the  trustees,  are  remove 
ble  only  by  them,  and  have  fixed  salaries  payable  out  of  the 
gaoend  tods  of  tl^  collie.  Both  president  and  profeseoia 
have  &eehdds  in  their  offices ;  subject  only  to  be  removed  1^ 
the  ^ustoes,  as  their  l^al  visitors,  for  good  cause.  All  the 
asthmities  speak  oi  Mowships  in  odleges  as  fiieeholda,  not- 
wltfastaiiding  the  Mows  may  be  liable  to  be  8Uiq>ended  or  la- 
iBOved,  for  misbehavior,  by  their  constituted  visitora. 

Ne<^[^  could  have  been  less  eiq)ected,  in  this  age,  than  than 
th«re  flton^  have  been  im  attempt,  by  acts  (^  the  legidature^  to 
take*  away  these  college  livings,  Ihe  inadequate  but  the  only 
suppcn^  ctf  literary  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  in- 
stractioii  of  youth.  The  president  and  professors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  twelve  trustees.  They  were  accountable  to  no. 
body  else,  and  could  be  removed  by  nobody  else.  They  ao- 
eepted  their  ofSces  on  this  tenure.  Yet  the  legtsfaitnre  has  ap- 
pointed other  perscHis,  with  power  to  remove  these  officers  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  livings ;  and  those  ol^r  persons  have 
flonvdsed  that  power.  No  description  of  private  property  has 
i  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  college  livings.    They  are 
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the  estates  and  fieeholds  of  a  most  deserving  ^dass  of  men ;  of 
sdiolars  who  have  oonsented  to  for^o  the  advantages  of  pro- 
feBEd<»2al  and  pablie  emplojm^ta,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
sdeooe  and  literature  and  the  instruction  of  youdi  in  the  quiet 
retreats  of  academic  life.  WheUier  to  dispossess  and  evst 
tibem ;  to  deprive  diem  of  their  office,  and  to  turn  them  out  at 
their  livings ;  to  do  this,  not  by  the  power  of'  tlieir  legal  Tis* 
ito»  or  governors,  but  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  to  do  It 
w^hout  forfeiture  and  without  &ult ;  whether  all  this  be  not 
in  the  highest  d^ree  an  indefensible  and  arbitrary  proceeding, 
18  a  question  <^  whidi  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  side  fit 
finr  a  lawyer  or  a  scholar  to  e^KWse. 

Of  all  the  attempts  of  James  II.  to  overturn  the  law,. and 
the  rights  of  his  subjects,  none  was  esteeemed  mere  arlxr 
trary  or  tyrannical  than  his  attack  on  Magdalen  Collie,  Che- 
ibrd;  and  yet  tiiat  attempt  was  nothing  but  to  put  out  one 
president  and  put  in  another.  The  president  of  that  college, 
according  to  the  dmrter  and  statutes,  is  to  be  chosoi  by  the 
ftllows,  who  are  the  corporators.  There  being  a  vacancy,  the 
king  clK>se  to  take  the  appointment  out  of  the  hands  of  tiie  fel* 
lows,  the  legal  electors  of  a  president,  into  his  own  hands.  He 
therefore  sent  down  his  mandate,  commanding  the  fellows  to 
admit  fer  president  a  person  of  his  nomination ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  dus  was  directly  against  the  charter  and  ccmstitution  of  the 
eoUege,  he  was  pleased  to  add  a  non  obstante  clause  o[  soffi* 
ciendy  comprehensive  import.  The  fellows  were  commanded 
to  admit  the  person  mentioned  in  the  mandate,  "^  any  statute, 
custom,  or  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  where- 
with we  are  graciously  pleased  to  dbpense  in  this  behaK" 
The  Mows  refused  obedience  to  this  mandate,  and  Doctor 
Hough,  a  man  of  independence  and  diaracter,  was  chosen  pres^ 
idiHit  by  the  fellows,  according  to  the  charter  and  statutesi. 
The  king  then  assumed  the  power,  in  vbrtue  of  Ins  fHrerc^aliva, 
to  send  down  certain  commiamoners  to  turn  him  out;  whidi 
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yima  done  aooordiogly ;  and  Parker,  a  creature  suited  to  dM 
times,  put  in  his  place.  And  because  the  president,  who  was  ri^i^ 
idlj  and  legally  elected,  would  not  deliver  the  key 8^  the  doore 
were  broieen  open.  "•  The  naticHi  as  well  as  the  univenitf ," 
aays  ^shop  Burnet,*  ^looked  on  all  these  proceedings  widi 
just  indignation.  It  was  thought  an  open  piece  of  robbery  and 
bui^lary  when  men,  authorized  by  no  legal  commission,  came 
and  fordUy  turned  men  out  of  their  possession  and  freehold." 
Mr.  Hume,  althoi:^h  a  man  of  difierent  temper,  and  <^  odwr 
sentn&enta,  in  some  ree|>ecta,  than  Doctor  Burnet,  speaks  of 
t^s  arbitrary  attempt  of  prerogative  in  terms  not  less  deeisiTeL 
**  The  president,  and  all  the  fellows,"  says  he,  "  except  two,  who 
complied,  were  expelled  the  college,  and  Parker  was  put  in 
possesaion  of  the  office.  This  act  of  violence,  of  all  llioae 
which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is  perhaps 
the  most  ill^al  and  arbitrary.  When  the  di^Knang  power 
was  the  most  strenuously  insisted  on  by  court  lawy^s^  it  had 
still  beoi  allowed  that  the  statutes  whkh  regard  fuivate  prop> 
erty  eould  not  legally  be  infringed  by  that  prerogative.  Yet^ 
in  tlus  instance,  it  appeared  that  ev^i  these  ware  not  now  se* 
care  from  invasion.  The  privileges  of  a  college  are  attadiced ; 
men  are  illegally  dispossessed  of  their  property  for  adhering  to 
tibeir  duty,  to  tiieir  oaths,  and  to  their  religion." 

Tliis  measure  King  James  lived  to  repent,  after  r^ntanee 
was  too  late.  Whoi  the  diarter  of  LondcMi  was  restored,  and 
other  measures  of  violence  retracted,  to  avert  the  impending 
cevolati<Hi,  the  expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  were  permitted  to  resume  their  rights.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  r^arded  as  an  arlntsury  interference  with  private 
property.  Yet  private  property  was  no  otherwise  attacked 
than  as  a  person  was  appdnted  to  administer  and  enjoy  ^ 
revenues  of  a  college  in  a  manner  and  by  persons  not  authori- 
iawd  by  the  oonstitutton  of  the  collie.  A  majority  of  Hia 
•  Etat  of  hii  owB  TUbm,  T<^  t,  p.  U9. 


mem^bers  of  tihe  ecHrporatioa  would  not  oomplj  with  the  king's 
wyM&L  A  minority  would  The  object  was  th^reforo  to  nuikd 
this  miiiority  a  majority.  To  this  end  the  king's  oommission- 
era  were  directed  to  interfere  in  the  case,  and  they  united  with 
the  two  oomjdying  fellows,  and  expelled  the  rest ;  and  thus  e^ 
feeted  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  college.  The  lan- 
gui^e  in  which  Mr.  Hume  and  all  other  writers  speak  of  tlBs 
abortive  attempt-  of  impression,  shows  that  colleges  were  es- 
teemed to  be,  as  they  truly  are,  private  corporations,  and  the 
pn^erty  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  private  pn^erty 
aod  privnU  privil^es.  Cburt  lawyers  were  found  to  justify 
the  kii^  m  dispensing  with  the  laws ;  that  is,  in  assuming  ^id 
exeroisii^  a  legislative  authority.  But  no  lawyer,  not  even  a 
court  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  as  &r  aa 
appears,  was  found  to  say  that,  even  by  his  h^h  authority,  he 
•eonld  iniinge  the  franchises  of  the  fellows  of  a  college,  and  tak« 
awaj  their  livings.  Mr.  Hume  gives  the  reason ;  it  is,  that 
aueh  firaochisee  w^e  regarded,  in  a  most  ^nphatic  seose,  at 
private  property.* 

If  it  could  be  made  to  a^^ear  that  the  trustees  and  the  i^fKOt 
dmt  and  professors  held  their  oflSoes  and  franchises  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  l^slature,  and  that  the  property  hold^n  be- 
longed to  the  state,  then  indeed  the  legislature  have  d<Hie  no 
more  than  they  have  a  right  to  do.  But  thb  is  not  so.  Hie 
charter  is  a  charter  of  privileges  and  immunities ;  and  these  w» 
k^den  by  the  trustees  expressly  against  the  state  £H«ver. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  state,  by  its  courts  of  law,  can  ea- 
Ibroe  the  will  of  the  donor,  and  compel  a  faithfel  exeoatJon  of 
the  trust.  The  plainta£&  claim  no  exemption  fhxn  legal  re^)on- 
nt»lity.  They  hold  themselves  at  all  times  answerable  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  for  their  conduct  in  the  trust  committed  to 
thsm.  They  ask  only  to  hold  the  property  c^  wfaidi  they  ara 
owners,  and  the  franchises  wMoh  belong  to  them,  nntB  Ibey 
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shftO  be  found,  by  due  coane  and  prooess  of  law,  to  liaTe  foiw 
felted  them* 

It  can  make  no  difl^renoe  wbether  Hie  leguJature  exerdse  the 
power  it  bas  assmned  hj  removing  the  trustees  and  the  preai 
dent  and  professors,  directly  and  by  name,  or  by  appointing 
dhers  to  expel  them.  The  principle  is  tiie  same,  and  in  point 
of  &ct  tlie  result  has  been  the  same.  If  the  entire-  frandnse 
cannot  be  taken  away,  neither  can  it  be  essentially  impaired. 
If  the  trustees  are  l^al  owners  of  the  property,  they  are  sde 
owners.  If  they  are  visitors,  they  ar^  sole  visitors.  No  one 
will  be  found  to  say,  that,  if  the  l^slature  may  do  what  it  has 
done,  it  may  not  do  anything  and  everything  whidi  it  may 
dioose  to  do,  relative  to  the  property  of  the  ocM^ration,  and 
^  privileges  of  its  members  and  officers. 

If  the  view  whidi  has  been  taken  of  this  question  be  at  all 
correct,  this  was  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  a  private  char- 
ity. The  property  was  private  property.  TTie  trustees  were 
visitors,  and  the  right  to  hold  the  charter,  administer  the  fonds, 
and  visit  and  govern  the  college,  was  a  frandiise  and  privilege, 
solemnly  granted  to  them.  The  use  being  public  in  no  way 
diminishes  their  legal  estate  in  the  property,  or  their  title  to 
the  fi:anchise.  There  is  no  principle,  nor  any  case,  whidi  de- 
dares  that  a  gift  to  such  a  corporation  is  a  gift  to  the  public 
The  acts  in  question  violate  property.  They  take  away  priv- 
fleges,  immunities,  and  frandiises.  They  deny  to  the  trustees 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  retrospective  in  their 
operation.  In  all  which  respects  they  are  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Hampshire. 

l%e  plaintiffs  contend,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  acts  in 
question  are  repugnant  to  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  mat^al  words 
of  that  section  are :  "  No  state  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attain* 
der,  ex  post  foucto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contEBetBr" 


Tbe  object  of  these  most  important  provistons  in  the  natiood 
ocnistitutiou  has  oStsa  been  discussed,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  exhibited  with  great  deamess  and  force  by  one  of  the  di»- 
tinguiahed  persons  who  framed  that  instrument :  *^  BUls  of  at- 
tainder, ex  post  Jucto  laws,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligatioD 
of  contracts,  are  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  social 
ocmipact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound  legislation.  The  two 
former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  declarations  prefixed  to 
wome  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  all  of  them  are  prohibited 
by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  these  fimdamental  charters.  Our 
own  e3^>eri«ice  has  taught  us,  nevertheless^  that  additional  fenoes 
against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  have  the  convention  added  this  constitutional  bulwark, 
in  &vor  of  personal  security  and  private  rights ;  and  I  am 
much  deceived,  if  they  have  not,  in  so  doing,  as  fiiithfully  con- 
sulted the  genuine  sentiments  as  the  undoubted  interests  of 
their  constituents.  The  sober  people  of  America  are  weary 
of  the  fluctuating  policy  whidi  has  directed  the  public  councik. 
They  have  seen  with  regret,  and  with  indignation,  that  sudden 
changes,  and  legislative  interferences  in  cases  af&cting  personal 
rights,  become  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enterpriang  and  influential 
q»eculators,  and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  in- 
formed part  of  the  community.  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one 
legislative  interference  is  but  the  link  of  a  long  chain  of  repeti- 
tions ;  every  subsequ^t  interference  being  naturally  produced 
by  the  eflfects  of  the  preceding."* 

It  has  already  been  decided  in  this  courts  that  a  grant  is  a 
contract,  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision ;  and  that  a  grant 
by  a  state  is  also  a  contract,  as  mudi  as  the  grant  of  an  indi- 
vidual. In  Fletcher  v.  Peck,f  this  court  says:  ''A  contract 
Is  a  compact  between  two  or  more  parties,  and  is  either 
executory  or  executed.  An  executory  contract  is  one  in 
which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular 
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Mug;  8oA  was  the  law  under wfaiA  the  oonveyaace mm i 
by  the  government  A  contract  executed  is  one  in  wfaieh  the 
eljject  of  contract  is  performed ;  and  thi%  ssjs  Blackstone^di^ 
&rs  in  nothing  from  a  grant  The  contract  between  Geoigia 
and  the  purchasers  was  executed  bjthe  grant  A  contract  €■- 
eoHted,  as  well  as  one  whidi  is  executory,  contains  obligationa 
binding  <m  the  parties.  A  grant,  in  its  own  nature,  aaaoonfti 
to  an  extinguiahmeat  of  the  right  of  the  grantOT^  and  implies  a 
contract  not  to  reassert  that  ri^t  tf,under  a&irconatruolkxi 
of  llie  constitution,  grants  are  comprehended  under  die  term 
ooDtractB,is  a  grant  from  the  state  excluded  from  the  operatioa 
of  the  provision?  Is  the  clause  to  be  considered  as  inhibiting 
the  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  between 
two  individuals,  but  as  excluding  from  that  inhibition  contraeti 
made  with  itself?  Ibe  words  themsdves  contain  no  such  dia* 
tanetion.  They  are  general,  and  are  applicable  to  contracts  ci 
every  description.  If  contracts  made  with  the  state  are  to  be 
exempted  from  thw  operation,  the  exception  must  arise  from 
the  character  of  the  contracting  party,  not  from  the  words 
whiefa  are  employed.  Whatever  respect  might  have  been  &lt 
fi>r  the  state  soverdgnties,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  viewed  with  some  apprehension  the 
violent  acts  which  might  grow  out  oi  the  feelings  of  the  mo> 
meat;  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  adopting 
that  instrument,  have  manifested  a  determination  to  shield  them- 
selves  and  their  property  from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and 
strong  pasdons  to  which  men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions 
oa  the  legislative  power  of  the  states  are  obviously  founded  in 
this  sentiment ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains  what  may  be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of 
each  state.'^ 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  a  grant  by  a  state  before  the 
revolution  is  as  much  to  be  protected  as  a  grant  sioce.*    But 
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Iher  0m  «f  TflR«tt  v.  Tvf  )«•,  befere  dtod,  is  of  «Li  olhera  mioM 
peetiDcnt  to  tiM  present  aigome^  Indeed,  the  judgment  of 
the  oonit  in  that  caae  seems  to  leave  little  to  be  signed  or  de- 
oided  in  this.  ^'A  private  oorporation,"  saj  the  court,  ^  csreaib&l 
hy  the  l^islature,  may  lose  its  fiianchises  by  a  mistMer  or  a 
n&n/uier  of  them ;  and  they  may  be  resumed  by  the  govent^ 
ment  imdear  a  jodidal  judgment  upon  a  quo  varrantQ  ta  aaee^ 
tsin  and  enforce  the  forieitmre.  This  is  the  ocmmum  kwof  tbe 
knd,  and  is  a  tadt  cooditicm  annexed  to  tiie  creati<m  of  every 
meh  corporation.  Upcn  a  diange  of  government,  too^  it  naiy 
be  admitted  that  such  exduaive  privileges  attached  to  a  pcimto 
corporation  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  new  government,  may 
beabolished*  In  respect,  also,  to  j^^ic  corporations  which ezial 
only  for  public  purposes,  sudi  as  counties,  towns,  dties,  and  ao 
fi^rthy  the  legislature  may,  under  proper  limitations,  have  azigbl 
to  change,  modify,  ^ilarge,  or  restrain  them,  securing,  however^' 
the  pn^^erty  for  the  uses  of  t;hose  for  whom,  and  at  whose  €■• 
penae  it  was  originally  purchased.  But  that  the  legislature  con 
r^»eal  statutes  creating  private  corporations^  or  confirmmg  to 
tiiem  prc^ierty  ahready  acquired  under  the  foitii  of  prevkma 
laws,  and  by  sudi  repeal  can  vest  the  property  c^  sudi  oorpo* 
rations  ezdusivdy  in  the  state,  or  dispose  of  the  same  to  audi 
purposes  as  they  please,  without  the  ocxisent  or  de&ult  of  t^e 
corporators,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit;  and  we  t^k  oibp. 
selves  standing  upon  tiie  prindples  of  natural  justice,  upon  1h» 
(undamoKtal  laws  of  every  free  government,  upon  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  i^n 
the  dedsions  of  most  respectable  judicial  tribunals,  in  rewstii^. 
audi  a  doctrine." 

This  court,  then,  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  that  a  Ic^^da* 
ture  can  repeal  statutes  creating  private  corporations.  If  it  can- 
not repeal  them  altogether,  of  course  it  cannot  repeal  any  pari 
of  them,  or  impair  them,  or  essentially  alter  tiiem,  without  the 
consent  of  the  corporators.    I^  therefore,  it  has  been  shown 


Aal  tiu8  ooUege  is  to  be  r^ardedas  a  private  diantf,  tllit< 
k  embraeed  within  the  very  tenns  of  tliat  dedaioD.  A  gml 
of  corporate  powers  and  piivilegea  is  as  much  a  cotttnct  as  a 
grant  of  land.  Wliat  proves  all  charters  of  this  sort  tobeooD> 
tracts  is,  that  they  must  be  accepted  to  give  them  force  and 
^SscL  1£  they  are  not  accepted,  they  are  void.  And  in  Iho 
ease  of  an  existing  corporatioD,  if  a  new  charter  is  given  it,  it 
may  ev^  accept  part  and  reject  the  rest  In  Rex  «•  Vioa- 
Chancdlor  of  Oambridge,*  Lord  Mansfield  says:  ^There  ia  a 
yast  deal  of  diibrenoe  between  a  new  diarter  gmtad  to  a  n&w 
corporatioD,  (who  must  take  it  as  it  is  givoi,)  and  a  new  ehaiw 
ter  given  to  a  corporation  already  in  bdng,  and  acting  eitiier 
md^  a  former  diarter  or  under  prescriptive  usage.  The  la^ 
ter,  a  corporation  abready  existing,  are  not  obliged  to  aooefit 
the  new  charter  in  toio,  and  to  receive  dther  all  or  none  of  it; 
they  may  act  partly  under  it,  and  partly  mider  ^bexr  old  diaiw 
ter  or  prescription.  The  validity  of  these  new  charters  must 
turn  upon  the  acceptance  of  them."  In  the  same  case  Mr.  Jos* 
tice  Wilmot  says :  "  It  is  the  concurrence  and  acceptance  of  the 
iuuversity  that  gives  the  force  to  the  charter  of  the  crown." 
In  the  King  v.  Pa9niore,f  Lord  Kenyon  observes:  '^Scnna 
things  are  dear:  when  a  corporation  exists  capable  of  dis- 
diarging  its  functions,  the  crown  cannot  obtrude  another  char* 
ter  upon  them ;  they  may  either  accept  or  reject  it" J 

In  all  cases  relative  to  chart^^  the  acceptance  of  them  k 
uniformly  alleged  in  the  pleadings.  This  shows  the  general 
understanding  of  the  law,  that  they  are  grants  or  contracts ; 
and  that  parties  are  necessary  to  give  them  force  and  validity. 
In  King  v.  Dr.  A6kew,§  it  is  said :  ^  The  crown  cannot  oblige 
a  man  to  be  a  corporator,  without  his  consent ;  he  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  without  accepting  it  and 
assenting  to  it"    These  terms,  ''acceptance"  and  "assent,"  are 
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Ike  Tery  langaage  of  contract  In  Ellis  v.  Marshall  *  it 
expressly  adjudged  that  the  naming  of  the  defendant  among 
others,  in  an  act  of  incorporation,  did  not,  of  itself,  make  him 
a  corporator ;  and  that  his  assent  was  necessary  to  that  end. 
The  court  speak  of  the  act  of  incorporation  as  a  grant,  and  ob- 
serve :  ^  That  a  roan  may  refuse  a  grant,  whether  from  the 
government  or  an  individual,  seems  to  be  a  principle  too  dear 
to  require  the  support  of  authorities."  But  Justice  Buller, 
ift  King  V.  Pasmore,  furnishes,  if  possible,  a  still  more  cBrect 
aed  explicit  authority.  Speaking  of  a  corporation  for  govern- 
ment, he  says :  ''I  do  not  know  how  to  reason  on  this  pointy 
better  than  in  the  manner  urged  by  one  of  the  relator's  ooun- 
sel,  who  conadered  the  grant  of  incorporation  to  be  a  compad 
between  the  crown  and  a  certain  number  of  the  subjects,  the 
latter  of  whom  undertake,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges 
which  are  bestowed,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  good  govern 
ment  of  the  place."  This  language  applies  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety  and  force  to  the  case  before  the  court  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  "  privileges  bestowed,"  that  Dr.  Wheelock  and 
his  associates  undertook  to  exert  themselves  for  the  instructioii 
and  education  of  youth  in  this  college;  and  it  was  on  the 
same  consideration  that  the  foimder  endowed  it  with  bis 
property. 

'  And  because  diarters  of  incorporation  are  of  the  nature  of 
contracts,  they  cannot  be  altered  or  varied  but  by  consent  of 
the  original  parties.  If  a  charter  be  granted  by  the  king,  it 
may  be  altered  by  a  new  charter  granted  by  the  king,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  corporators.  But,  if  the  first  charter  be  granted 
by  parliament,  the  consent  of  parliament  must  be  obtained  to 
any  alteration,  in  King  v.  Miiler,f  Lord  Kenyon  says: 
**  Where  a  corporation  takes  its  rise  from  the  king's  charter, 
the  king  by  granting,  and  the  corporation  by  accepting  anothei 
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^barter,  may  alter  it^  because  it  is  done  with  the  oonaeot  of  all 

the  parties  who  are  competent  to  consent  to  the  alteration.'^ 

There  are,  in  this  case,  all  the  essential  ccmsdtaeat  parts  of 
a  contract.  There  is  something  to  be  contracted  about)  there^ 
are  parties^  and  there  are  plain  terms-  in  which  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  is  expressed. 
There  are  mutual  condderations  and  inducements.  The  char- 
ter recites  that  the  founder,  on  his  part,  has  agreed  to  establish 
ills  seminary  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  enlarge  it  bey(»d  ita 
original  design,  among  other  things,  for  the  benefit  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  and  thereupon  a  charter  is  given  to  him  and  his  assoc^ 
ates,  de^gnated  by  himself  promising  and  assuring  to  them, 
under  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state,  the  right  of  govemuig  thei 
college  and  administering  its  concerns  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  charter.  There  is  a  complete  and  perfect  grant  to  them 
of  all  the  power  of  superintendence,  visitation  and  govern^ 
ment  Is  not  this  a  contract]  If  lands  or  money  had  been 
granted  to  him  and  his  associates,  for  the  same  purposes,  such 
grant  could  not  be  rescinded.  And  is  there  any  difference,  in 
legal  contemplation,  between  a  grant  of  corporate  franchises 
and  a  grant  of  tangible  property  1  No  such  difference  is  reo* 
ogcazed  in  any  decided  case,  nor  does  it  exist  in  the  common 
apprehension  of  mankind. 

It  is,  therefore,  contended  that  this  case  fidls  within  the  true, 
meaning  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  as  expounded  in  the 
decisions  of  this  court ;  that  the  charter  of  1769  is  a  contract, 
a  stipulation  or  agreement,  mutual  in  its  considerations,  express 
and  formal  in  its  terms,  and  of  a  most  binding  and  solenm  na- 
ture. That  the  acts  in  question  impair  this  contract,  has  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  shown.  They  repeal  and  abrogate  its 
most  essential  parts. 

A  single  observation  may  not  be  improper  on  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  New  Hampshire,  which  has  been  published. 
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He  leanied  judges  who  delivered  that  opinion  have  viewed  this* 
question  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  plain* 
iaSk  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  it.  After  some  general  re» 
marks,  they  assume  that  this  college  is  a  public  corporation ; 
and  on  this  basis  theur  judgment  rests.  Whether  all  colleges 
are  not  regarded  as  private  and  eleemosynary  corporation^ 
by  all  law  writers,  and  all  judicial  decisions ;  whether  this  col- 
lege was  not  founded  by  Dr.  Wheelock ;  whether  the  diarter 
was  not  granted  at  his  request,  the  better  to  execute  a  trust, 
which  he  had  abeady  created ;  whether  he  and  his  associates 
did  not  become  visitors,  by  the  charter ;  and  whether  Dart- 
mouth College  be  not,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  s^nse,  a  private 
diarity,  are  questions  which  the  learned  judges  do  not  appear 
to  have  discussed. 

It  is  admitted  in  that  opinion,  that,  if  it  be  a  private  ccnpo^ 
ration,  its  rights  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  great  question,  therefore,  to  be  decided  is,  To 
which  class  of  corporations  do  coUeges  thus  founded  be- 
long 1  And  the  plaintiff  have  endeavored  to  satisfy  the 
court,  that,  according  to  the  well-settled  principles  and  uni- 
form decisions  of  law,  they  are  private,  eleemosynary  corpo- 
rations. 

Much  has  heretofore  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  admitting 
such  a  power  in  the  legislature  as  has  been  assumed  in  this 
case.  Many  cases  of  possible  evil  have  been  imagined,  which 
might  otherwise  be  without  remedy.  Abuses,  it  is  contended, 
might  arise  in  the  management  of  such  institutions,  which  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law  would  be  unable  to  correct  But  this 
is  only  another  instance  of  that  habit  of  supposing  extreme  cases, 
and  then  of  reasonmg  from  them,  which  is  the  constant  reiUge 
of  those  who  are  obliged  to  defend  a  cause,  which,  upon  its 
merits,  is  indefensible.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  in  answer, 
that  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  was  here  any  such  ease  of 
Hity.    Buta  still  moro  aatia&ctory  answer  isi  that  the  ap* 
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prdiension  of  danger  is  groundless,  and  therefore,  the  whok 
aigument  Ms.  Experienoe  has  not  taught  us  that  there  k 
danger  of  great  evils  or  of  great  inconvenienoe  from  this  souroe. 
Hitherto,  neither  in  our  own  country  nor  elsewhere  have  sudi 
cases  of  necessity  occurred.  The  judicial  estahlishmentsof  the 
slate  are  presumed  to  be  competent  to  prevent  abuses  and  vio* 
ladoBs  of  trust,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  all  others. 
If  they  be  not,  they  are  imperfect,  and  their  amendment  would 
be  a  most  proper  subject  for  legisladve  wisdom*  Under  the 
government  and  protection  of  the  general  laws  of  the  laAd, 
these  institutions  have  always  been  found  safo,  as  well  as  use- 
fid.  They  go  on,  with  the  progress  of  society,  accommodating 
tiiemselves  easily,  without  sudden  change  or  violence,  to  the  alter- 
ations which  take  place  in  its  condition,  and  in  the  knowledge 
the  habits,  and  pursuits  of  men.  The  English  colleges  were 
founded  in  Catholic  ages.  Their  religion  was  reformed  with 
the  general  reformation  of  the  nation ;  and  they  are  suited 
perfectly  well  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Protestant  youth 
of  modem  times.  Dartmouth  College  was  ^tablished  under 
a  charter  granted  by  the  provmcial  government ;  but  a  bettor 
constitution  for  a  college,  or  one  more  adapted  to  the  ocmdition 
of  things  under  the  present  government,  in  all  material  respects, 
ooold  not  now  be  framed.  Nothing  in  it  was  found  to  need 
idteration  at  the  revolution.  The  wise  men  of  that  day  saw 
in  it  one  of  the  best  hopes  of  future  tones,  and  commended  it 
as  it  was,  with  parental  care,  to  the  protection  and  guardianship 
of  the  government  <^  the  state.  A  charter  of  more  liberal 
sentiments,  of  wiser  provisions,  drawn  with  more  care,  or  hi  a 
better  ^irit,  could  not  be  expected  at  any  time  or  from  any 
source.  The  collie  needed  no  change  in  its  organization  or 
govemment.  That  which  it  did  need  yras  the  kindness,  the 
patronage,  the  bounty  of  the  l^islature ;  not  a  mock  elevation 
ta  the  character  oi  a  univerdty,  without  the  solid  b^elit  <^  a 
sUWsg^  donation  to  sostam  the  cfaaraet^ ;    not  the  sweHliig 
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and  empty  autbority  of  eetablishing  institutes  and  oilier  colle- 
ges. This  unsubstantial  pageantry  would  seem  to  have  beea 
in  deriaon  of  the  scanty  endowment  and  limited  means 
of  an  unobtrusive,  but  useful  and  growmg  seminary.  Least 
of  all,  was  there  a  necessity,  or  pretence  of  neoessity^,  to 
infringe  its  legal  rights,  violate  its  franchises  and  privi- 
leges,  and  pour  upon  it  these  overwhelming  streams  of  lit^ 
gation. 

But  this  aigument,  from  necessity,  would  equally  apply  m 
aU  odier  cases.  If  it  be  well  founded,  it  would  prove,  thal^ 
whenever  any  inconvenience  or  evil  is  experienced  fix)m  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  legislature  by  the  constitution,  these 
restrictions  ought  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  people  have  thought  otherwise.  They  have  most  wisely 
chosen  to  take  the  risk  of  occasional  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  power,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  settled  limit  to 
its  exercise,  and  a  permanent  security  against  its  abuse.  They 
have  imposed  prohibitions  and  restraints ;  and  they  have  not 
rendered  these  altogether  vain  and  nugatory  by  conferring  ^ 
power  of  dispensation.  If  inconvenience  should  arise  whidi 
the  legislature  cannot  remedy  undw  the  power  conferred  upcm 
it,  it  is  not  answerable  for  such  inconvenience.  That  which  It 
cannot  do  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it,  it  cannot  do  at 
all.  No  legidature  in  this  country  is  able,  and  may  the  time 
never  come  when  it  shall  be  able,  to  apply  to  itself  llie 
memorable  expression  of  a  Roman  pontiff:  *^Licet  hoc  db 
a  ORB  non  possumus,  vohimus  iamen  db  plbnititdinb  potbs- 

TATia." 

The  case  before  the  court  is  not  of  ordinary  importance, 
nor  of  every^lay  occurrence.  It  afiects  not  this  college,  only, 
but  every  college,  and  all  the  literary  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  flourished  hitherto,  and  have  become,  in  a 
bi^  degree,  rei^)ectable  and  useful  to  the  community,  lliey 
teve  all «  common  prindple  of  existence,  the  inviolabflity  of 


HkEsr  cbarters.  It  will  be  a  dangerous,  a  most  dai^gwous  €■• 
periment,  to  hold  these  institutions  subject  to  the  lise  aod  ML 
of  popular  parties,  and  the  fluctuations  of  political  (^huioim. 
If  the  franchise  may  be  at  any  time  taken  away,  or  imptwyed^ 
the  property,  also,  may  be  taken  away,  or  its  use  perverted. 
Bene&ctors  will  have  no  certainty  of  ^fecting  the  object  of 
their  bounty ;  and  learned  men  will  be  det^red  finom  devo- 
ting themselves  to  the  service  of  sudi  institutions,  finom  the 
precarious  title  of  their  offices.  Colleges  and  halls  will  be 
deserted  by  all  better  spirits,  and  become  a  theater  for  the 
contentions  of  politics.  Party  and  &cti(m  will  be  cherished  in 
the  places  consecrated  to  piety  and  learning.  These  oonae- 
quences  are  neither  remote  nor  possible  only.  They  are 
certain  and  immediate. 

When  the  court  in  North  Carolina  declared  the  law  of  the 
state,  which  repealed  a  grant  to  its  university,  unconstitutional 
and  void,  the  legislature  had  the  candor  and  the  wisdom 
to  repeal  the  law.  This  example,  so  honorable  to  the  state 
which  exhibited  it,  is  most  fit  to  be  followed  on  this  occa- 
sion. And.  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  state 
whidi  has  hitherto  been  so  much  distinguished  for  temper- 
ate counsels,  cautious  legislation,  and  regard  to  law,  will 
not  &il  to  adopt  a  course  which  ^lU  accord  with  her  high- 
est and  best  interests,  and  in  no  small  d^ree  elevate  her 
reputation. 

It  was,  for  many  and  obvious  reasons,  most  anxiously  de- 
sired that  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  over 
this  charter,  should  have  been  finally  decided  in  the  state 
court  An  earnest  hope  was  entertained  that  the  judges  of 
that  court  might  have  viewed  the  case  in  a  light  &vorable 
to  the  rights  of  the  trustees.  That  hope  has  failed.  It  is 
here  that  those  rights  are  now  to  be  maintained,  or  they 
are  prostrated  forever.     Omnia  alia  perfagia  bonorum^  iub* 
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iidia,  eonsiUa,  auxilia,  jura  eeeid&runt.  Quern  mint  alium 
appelUm  f  quern  obtester  ?  quern  implorem  /  JVisi  hoe 
loeo,  nisi  apudvoa^  nisi  per  voe,  judices,  aaluiem  nostram,  quce 
ipe  exigua  extremaque  pendety  teauerimue  ;  nihil  est  praterea 
quo  confugere  possimus. 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  ORATOR. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Toe  mMter-pieoe  next  in  the  order  of  time  Is  the  following,  which  was  pronoonoed 
on  the  82d  of  December,  1820,  at  the  first  annirersary  celebration  of  the  Landing  of 
tte  Pilgrims  at  Plymooth  Boek,  two  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  that  avent  At 
Ihe  time  of  its  delivery,  it  was  nnireisally  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  addreaa 
oyer  uttered  on  this  continei^ ;  and  certainly  nothing  equal  to  it  has  sinoe  appeared, 
excepting  what  Mr.  Webster  has  produced.  On  the  day  it  was  deliTercd  the  oiator 
was  nearly  ihMy-^ht  yeara  of  age^ 


PLYMOUTH  ORATION. 

DliOOIIBSB  IN  OOMMKMORAnON  OW  THE  FIB8T  BtTTLOtMSn  OW  VKW  SMOlJUa^ 
DELIYSBED  AT  PLTMOUTH,  ON  THK  22d  DAT  OW  DKCEMBKB,  1820. 

Let  us  rejoioe  that  we  behold  tlics  oay.  Let  us  be  tlMnkftil 
that  we  have  livQd  to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  liie 
auspicious  mom,  which  commoioes  the  third  oenturj  of  the 
history  of;New  England.  Auapidoos^  indeed — ^bringing  a  ha^ 
piness  beyond  the  common  allotment  of  Providence  to  men-*- 
full  of  present  joy,  and  gildii^  with  Imght  beams  the  proepeet 
of  futurity,  is  the  dawn  that  awakens  us  to  the  commemonitkm 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  marks  the  progress  of  the 
history  of  our  native  land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the 
great  event  with  which  that  history  coounenced.  Forever  hon- 
ored be  this,  the  place  of  our  Others'  refuge !  Forever  re> 
membered  the  day  which  saw  them,  weary  and  distressed,  Ixo- 
ken  in  everything  but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  fiiith  and  courage, 
at  last  secure  fix>m  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and  improBsh^g 
this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of  civilized  man  ! 

It  is  a  noble  &culty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us  to  oqb- 
nect  our  thoughts,  our  sympathies,  and  our  happiness  with  wiMt 
is  distant  in  place  or  time ;  and,  looking  hefore  and  after,  to 
hold  conmiunion  at  once  with  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity. 
Human  and  mortal  although  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  not 
mere  insulated  beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  the  iutors. 
Neither  the  point  of  time,  nor  the  spot  of  earth,  in  which  wb 
physically  live,  bounds  our  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyments. 
We  live  in  the  past  by  a  knowledge  of  its  history ;  and  in  the 
future  by  hope  and  antidpadoQ.    By  ascending  to  an  i 
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ikm  untih  our  aDcestors;  by  contemplating  their  example  and 
Btodjing  their  character;  by  partaking  their  sentimentB,  and 
imbibing  their  spirit ;  by  accompanying  tliem  in  thdr  toils,  by 
sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in  their  sucoesses 
and  their  trimnphs ;  we  mingle  our  own  existence  wilih  theirs, 
and  seeem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  thdr  oo- 
temporaries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what  they 
endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  running  along  the  line  of  future  time,  by 
contemplating  the  probable  fortunes  of  those  who  are  coming 
after  us,  by  attempting  something  which  may  promote  their 
happiness,  and  leave  some  not  dishonorable  memorial  of  our- 
selves for  their  regard,  when  we  shall  sleep  with  the  Others, 
we  protract  our  own  earthly  being,  and  seem  to  crowd  what- 
ever is  future,  as  well  as  all  that  is  past,  into  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  our  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  £dse,  but 
an  exalted  and  religious  imagination,  which  leads  us  to  raise 
our  thoughts  from  the  orb,  which,  amidst  this  universe  of 
worlds,  the  Creator  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them 
with  something  of  the  feeling  which  nature  prompts,  and  teaches 
to  be  proper  amcmg  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to 
tlie  contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings,  with  which 
his  goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of  space ;  so  neither  is  It 
Mae  or  vain  to  consider  ourselves  as  interested  and  connected 
with  our  whole  race,  through  all  time ;  allied  to  our  ancestors; 
•filed  to  our  posterity ;  closely  compacted  on  all  sides  with 
others ;  ourselves  being  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  being, 
wlddi  begins  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  runs  onward  through 
its  successive  generations,  binding  together  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future,  and  terminating  at  last,  with  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  earthly,  at  the  throne  of  God. 

There  may  be,  and  there  ofben  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for  ances- 
try, wla<^  nouri^ies  only  a  weak  pride;  as  ^ere  is  also  a 
em  l&r  posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitufd  avarioei  or 
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is  also  a  monl  aod  plnloac^cal  respect  for  ovr  aneertow^ 
Triiieh  elevates  tiie  character  and  impiOTCs  the  heart  Nest  to 
4he  seme  of  reUgkras  duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  haidly  know 
ivhat  shoald  bear  with  stronger  oUigation  on  a  liberal  aod  en- 
lightened mind,  than  .a  consdousness  of  alliance  with  ezcellenoe 
^rinch  is  departed ;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that  in  its  acts  and 
conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentimmts  and  thoughts,  it  may  be 
actively  operating  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it 
Poetry  is  found  to  have  few  stronger  conceptions,  by  wfaidi  it 
would  affect  or  overwhelm  the  mind,  than  those  in  which  it 
presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image  of  the  d^MVted  dead 
to  the  senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetry,  only  be* 
cause  it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respeot| 
but  the  handmaid  of  true  philosophy  and  morally ;  it  deak 
with  us  as  human  beings,  naturally  reverencing  those  whose 
visible  connection  with  this  state  of  eipstence  b  severed,  and 
who  may  yet  exercise  we  know  not  what  sympathy  with  our- 
selves ;  and  when  it  carries  us  forward,  also,  and  shows  us  the 
long  continued  result  of  all  the  good  we  do,  in  the  prosperily 
of  those  who  follow  us,  till  it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and  ab- 
sorbs us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall  happen  to  the 
generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only  in  the  language  of  our  na> 
ture^  and  alfocts  us  with  sentiments  which  belong  to  us  as  hn- 
man  beings. 

Standing  m  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity, 
we  are  assembled  on  this  memorable  spot,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties which  that  relation  and  the  present  occadon  imposes  upon 
US.  We  have  come  to  this  Rock,  to  record  here  our  homage 
for  our  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  our  sympathy  in  their  suflferii^ ; 
our  gratitude  for  their  labors ;  our  admiration  of  their  virtues; 
our  veneration  for  their  piety ;  and  our  attachment  to  t^Me 
prindf^  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  they  eDoountersd 
the  diuagersc^  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  vMenoa  of 


wvagei)  disease,  exUe^aadfontii^  to  enjoy  flBd«i|^^  AM 
we  would  leave  here,  also^  fi»r  the  generations  which  are  riwg 
up  rapidly  to  fill  oar  plaoea,  some  proof  tiiat  we  hare  endeav- 
ored to  transmit  the  great  inheritanoe  unimpaired ;  that  in  oar 
astiDiate  of  pul^o  prindples  and  private  virtue,  in  our  venera- 
tion c^  religion  and  piety,  in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  in  our  r^ard  for  whatever  advances  human  knowle<^ 
or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  our  origin. 

There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this  occasion,  too 
stXGDg  to  be  resisted ;  a  sort  of  genius  of  the  place,  which  in- 
i|>ires  ttid  awes  us.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot  where 
the  first  scene  of  our  history  was  laid ;  where  the  hearths  and 
altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed ;  where  Christianity, 
and  civilization,  and  letters  made  their  first  lodgm^it,  in  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  covered  with  a  wilderness,  and  peopled  by 
roving  barbarians.  We  are  here,  at  the  season  of  the  year  ^t 
which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination  irresistibly  and 
rapidly  draws  around  us  the  principal  ^tures  and  the  leading 
ofaaracters  in  the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on 
the  ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting 
group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We 
•  look  around  us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where 
the  anxious  eyes  of  our  &thers  first  saw  the  places  of  habitation 
and  of  rest  We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to 
the  winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Bock,  on 
which  New  England  received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We 
seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the  elements, 
and,  with  toilsome  efibrts^  gain  the  shore.  We  listen  to  the 
chiefe  in  council ;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of  lemale 
fortitude  and  resignation  ;  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful 
impati^ce,  and  we  see,  what  a  painter  of  our  own  has  also 
represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and  shivering  childhood, 
bouseleea,  but  for  a  mother's  anps^  couchless,  but  for «  mothar'a 
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1n«ast)  till  '<otiir  own  l»kx>d  alnKMt  frenes.  Hie  mil^  dignity 
of  Gorver  and  of  Bradford ;  tlie  decisiTe  and  aoldieft^lifce  flfar 
«nd  maimer  of  Standiah ;  the  devout  Brewster;  the  entevfri- 
sing  Allerton ;  the  general  tinnnesB  and  thoagfatftdneas  of  tlie 
iBfhole  band;  thor  oonscious  joy  for  dangers  escaped;  fMr 
deep  solicitade  about  dangers  to  oome ;  their  trust  in  Heaven; 
'  their  high  religions  fiuth,  full  of  confidence  and  anticipation ; 
aH  these  seem  to  belong  to  this  place,  and  to  be  present  upon 
this  occasion,  to  %11  us  with  reverence  and  admiration. 

Tlie  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  colony  whidi  landed 
here  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  although  not  the  first  European  establishment  in  what 
now  constitutes  the  United  States,  was  yet  so  peculiar  in  its 
causes  and  character,  and  has  been  followed  and  must  atil]  be 
followed  by  such  consequences,  as  to  give  it  a  high  claim  to  laatr 
ing  commemoration.  On  these  causes  and  consequences,  more 
than  on  its  immediately  attendant  circumstances,  its  impor- 
tance, as  an  historical  event,  depends.  Great  actions  and  stri- 
king occurrences,  having  exdted  a  temporary  admiration,  often 
^  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  because  tiiey  leave  no  lasting  re- 
sults, ailectihg  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  communitiea. 
Sudi  is  firequently  the  fortune  of  the  most  brilliant  militny 
achievements.  Of  the  ten  thousand  battles  whidi  have  been 
fought,  of  all  the  fields  fertilized  with  carnage,  of  the  banners 
which  have  been  bathed  in  blood,  of  the  warriors  who  have 
hoped  that  they  had  risen  fit)m  the  field  of  ccnquest  to  a 
glory  as  bright  and  as  durable  as  the  stars,  how  fow  that  con- 
tmue  long  to  interest  mankind !  The  victory  of  yesterday  is 
reversed  by  the  defeat  of  to-day ;  the  star  of  military  glory, 
rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  Miea ;  disgrace  and 
disaster  Imng  on  the  heels  of  conquest  and  renown ;  victor  and 
vanquished  presently  pass  away  to  oblivion,  and  the  worid  goes 
on  in  its  course,  with  the  loss  only  <^  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  treasure. 


Bat  if  tluft  be  ftequeady,  or  generaUy,  1^  Ibrtoie  of  mlU^ 
•dueveiDttnta,  it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  enterprises,  niili- 
taxy  as  well  as  dvil,  which  sometimes  check  the  cunent  of 
eveots,  give  a  new  turn  to  human  affidrs,  and  transmit  their 
coQsequenoes  through  ages.  We  see  their  importance  in  ^nm 
results,  and  call  them  great,  because  great  things  follow.  Hiere 
haye  been  batdes  which  have  fixed  the  &te  of  nations.  These 
come  down  to  us  in  history  with  a  solid  and  permanent  interest^ 
not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering  armor,  tBe  rush  of  adverse 
battalions,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  pennons,  the  flight,  the 
pursuit,  and  the  victory ;  but  by  their  effect  in  advancing  or 
retarding  human  knowledge,  in  overthrowing  or  establishing 
dc^>otism,  in  extending  or  destroying  human  happiness. 
When  the  traveler  pauses  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  what  are 
the  emotions  which  most  strongly  agitate  his  breast  ?  What 
IB  that  glorious  recollection,  which  thrills  through  his  frame, 
and  sufiuses  his  eyes?  Not,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and 
Grecian  valor  were  here  most  signally  displayed;  but  that 
Greece  herself  was  here  saved.  It  is  because  to  this  spot,  and  to 
the  event  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all  the  swv 
ceeding  glories  of  the  republic.  It  is  because,  if  that  day  had 
gone  otherwise,  Greece  had  perished.  It  is  because  he  p«^ 
caves  that  h^  philosophers  and  orators,  her  poets  and  painters, 
her  sculptors  and  architects,  her  governments  and  free  instito- 
tions,  point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that  their  future  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  been  suspended  on  the  contingency,  whether 
the  Persian  or  the  Gh:^an  banner  should  wave  victorious  in 
the  beams  of  that  day's  setting  sun.  And,  as  his  imaginatioQ 
kindles  at  the  retrospect,  he  is  transported  back  to  the  interest* 
ing  moment;  he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the  contending 
hosts ;  his  interest  for  the  result  overwhelms  him ;  he  trem- 
bles, as  if  it  were  still  uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether 
he  may  consider  Socrates  and  Plajx>,  Demosthenes,  Sc^hodea, 
and  Phidias,  as  secure,  yet,  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 


^]tf  ve  eonqaer,^  and  tiie  Athenian  ormimaiider,  on  llie 
momiog  of  that  decisive  day,  ^if  we  conquer,  we  shall  make 
Alliens  the  greatest  city  of  Greece.''  A  propheef,  how  well 
fbUilled !  ""  If  God  prosper  us,"  mig^t  have  heea  the  mote 
apfanopnate  knguage  o£  our  fiithers,  when  they  landed  upon 
this  Bock,  '^  if  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  wcwk 
wUeh  shall  last  for  ages ;  we  diall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in 
the  prindples  <^  the  fullest  liberty  and  the  purest  religion ;  we 
shall  subdue  this  wilderness  which  is  before  us ;  we  shall  fill 
this  region  of  ilie  great  continent,  whic^  stretdies  aknost  firom 
pole  to  pole,  with  dvilization  and  christianify ;  the  tmnples  of 
the  true  God  shall  rise,  where  now  ascends  the  smdce  <^  idola- 
trous sacrifice ;  fields  and  gardens,  the  flow»s  <^  summer,  and 
the  waving  and  golden  harvest  of  autumn,  shall  extend  over  a 
thousand  hills,  and  stretch  along  a  thousand  valleys,  never  yet^ 
since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.  We 
shall  whiten  lius  coast  with  the  canvas  of  a  prosperous  oom- 
meroe ;  we  shall  stud  the  long  and  winding  shore  with  a  hun> 
dr^  dties.  That  which  we  sow  in  weakness  shall  be  nwed  in 
strength.  From  our  sdncere,  but  houseless  worship,  there  shall 
spring  ^lendid  temples  to  record  God's  goodness ;  firom  the 
an^ilicdty  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise  and  politio 
constitutions  of  government,  full  of  the  liberty  wiudi  we  our- 
selves bring  and  breathe ;  fix>m  our  zeal  for  learning,  insttto- 
tiona  shall  spring  which  shall  scatter  the  light  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back  where  they  have 
borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  our  descendants,  through  all  genera- 
tioQs,  shall  look  back  to  this  spot,  and  to  this  hour,  witli  una- 
bated affection  and  regard." 

A  brief  remembrance  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  settle* 

ment  of  this  place ;  sbme  account  of  the  peculiarities  and  diar- 

aeteristic  qualities  of  that  settlem^t,  as  disdnguidied  from 

othw  instances  of  colonization ;  a  short  notice  of  the  progress 
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of  New  iE^land  in  the  great  interests  of  society,  during  the 
century  which  is  now  elapsed ;  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
pikidples  upon  which  society  and  government  are  established 
in  this  country;  comprise  all  that  can  be  attempted,  and 
muoh  more  than  can  be  satis&ctorily  performed,  on  the  present 
oooasion. 

Of  the  motives  which  influ^oed  the  first  setders  to  a  volun* 
tary  exile,  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  native  country,  and 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  then  unexplored  wilderness,  the  firat 
and  prindpal,  no  doubt,  were  connected  with  religion.  They 
sought  to  enjoy  a  highw  degree  of  religious  freedom,  and  whad; 
they  esteemed  a  purer  form  of  religious  worship,  than  was 
allowed  to  their  choice,  or  presented  to  their  imitation,  in  the 
Old  World.  The  love  of  religious  liberty  is  a  stronger  seoti- 
m^t,  when  fully  excited,  than  an  attachment  to  civil  or  polit- 
ical freedom.  That  freedom  which  the  conscience  demands, 
4iQd  which  men  feel  bound  by  theu*  hopes  of  salvation  to  oon- 
tend  for,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  attained.  Conscience,  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  prepares  the 
mind  to  act  and  to  suffer  beyond  almost  all  odier  causes.  It 
sometimes  gives  an  impulse  so  irresistible,  that  no  fetters  of 
pow^  or  of  opinion  can  withstand  it  History  instructs  as 
that  this  love  of  religious  liberty,  a  compound  sentiment  in  the 
breast  of  man,  made  up  of  the  dcM^^  sense  of  right  and  the 
highest  conviction  of  duty,  is  able  to  look  the  sternest  de^^t- 
ism  in  the  &ce,  and,  with  means  apparently  most  inadequate, 
to  shake  principalities  and  powers.  There  is  a  boldness,  a 
spirit  of  daring,  in  religious  reformers,  not  to  be  measured  by 
:the  general  rules  which  control  men's  purposes  and  actionsL 
If  the  hand  of  power  be  laid  upon  it,  this  only  seems  to  aug- 
meat  its  force  and  its  elasticity,  and  to  cause  its  action  to  he 
more  formidable  and  violent.  Human  invention  has  devised 
nothing,  human  power  has  compassed  nothing,  that  can  forcibly 
restrun  it^  when  it  breaks  forth.     Nothing  can  stop  it^  but  to 


give  way  to  it ;  nothing  can  dieck  it,  bat  inddgenoe.  It  loses  ita 
power  only  when  it  has  gained  its  object  The  prinoiple  of 
toleration  to  whidi  the  world  has  come  so  slowly,  is  at  cnoe 
file  most  jast  and  the  most  wise  of  all  principles.  Even  whsn 
religious  feeling  takes  a  character  of  extravagance  and  eBtlmn- 
asm,  and  seems  to  threaten  the  order  of  society  and  shake  the 
oolomns  of  the  social  edifice,  its  principal  danger  is  in  its  re- 
'  straint.  If  it  be  allowed  indulgence  and  expansion,  like  the  el- 
emental fires,  it  only  agitates,  and  perhaps  purifies,  the  atmoe- 
phere ;  while  its  efforts  to  throw  off  restraint  would  burst  tfe 
world  asunder. 

It  is  certain,  that,  although  many  of  them  were  r^mbficans 
in  principle,  we  have  no  evidence  that  our  New  England  aneee- 
tors  would  have  emigrated,  as  they  did,  from  their  own  native 
country,  become  wanderers  in  Europe,  and  finally  undertakni 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  here,  merely  from  thdr  disfike 
of  the  politicai  systems  of  Europe.  They  fkd  not  so  muoh 
from  the  civil  government,  as  from  the  hierarchy,  and  the  lows 
which  enforced  conformity  to  the  church  establishment  Mr. 
Robinson  had  left  England  as  early  as  sixteen  hundred  and 
eight,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  for  non-ccmformity,  and 
had  retired  to  Holland.  He  left  England,  from  no  disi^^ 
pointed  ambition  in  a&ira  of  state,  from  no  regrets  at  the  want 
of  preferment  in  the  church,  nor  from  any  motive  of  distinction 
or  of  gain.  Uniformity  in  matters  of  religion  was  pressed  with 
such  extreme  rigor,  that  a  voluntary  exile  seamed  the  most  eli- 
gible mode  of  escaping  from  the  penalties  of  non-oompllanee. 
The  accession  of  Elizabeth  had,  it  is  tn^,  quenched  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Her  long  reign  bad  established  the  reforma- 
tion, but  toleration  was  a  virtue  beyond  her  conception,  and 
beyond  the  age.  She  left  no  example  of  it  to  her  successor; 
and  he  was  not  of  a  charater  whk^  rendered  it  probable  that 
a  ieotiment  etlha*  so  wise  4>t  so  liberal  should  originate  with 
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him.  At  the  present  period  it  seems  incredible,  that  the 
learned,  accomplished,  unassuming,  and  inofi^nsive  Robinson 
c^ould  neither  be  tolerated  in  his  peaceable  mode  of  worship 
in  his  own  country,  nor  sufifered  quietly  to  depart  from  it. 
Yet  sudi  was  the  fact.  He  left  his  country  by  stealth,  that  he 
might  elsewhere  enjoy  those  rights  which  ought  to  belong  to 
men  in  all  countries.  The  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  for 
Hdland  is  deeply  interesting,  from  its  circumstances,  and  also 
as  it  marks  die  character  of  the  times,  independently  of  its  con- 
nection with  names  now  incorporated  with  the  history  of  em- 
pire. The  embarkation  was  intended  to  be  in  the  night,  that 
it  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  government. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  boats^  which  should 
oome  undiscovered  to  the  shore,  and  receive  the  fugitives  ;  and 
frequent  disappointments  had  been  experienced  in  this  respect 
At  length  the  appointed  time  came,  bringing  with  it  unusual  ' 
severity  of  cold  and  rain.  An  unfrequented  and  barren  heath, 
on  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  selected  spot,  where  the 
feet  ofthe  PiJgrims  were  to  tread,  for  the  last  time,  the  land 
of  their  &thers. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  receive  them  did  not  oome  untfl 
the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  little  band  was  col- 
lected, and  men  and  women  and  children  and  baggage  were 
crowded  together,  in  melancholy  and  distressed  confuaon. 
The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  women  and  children  already  &€k, 
from  their  passage  down  the  river  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
.At  length  the  wished-fi>r  boat  silently  and  fearfully  approaches 
the  shore,  and  men  and  women  and  children,  shaking  with 
fear  and  with  cold,  as  many  as  the  small  vessel  could  bear, 
venture  (^  on  a  dangerous  sea.  Immediately  the  advance 
of  horses  is  heard  from  bdbind,  armed  men  appear,  and 
those  not  yet  embarked  are  seized,  and  taken  into  custody. 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  there  had  been  no  regard  to 
the  keeping  together  of  &milies,  in  the  first  embarkatic^ 
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«bd  on  aoooimt  of  the  appearanoe  of  die  honemen^  the  bort 
never  returned  for  the  residue.  Those  who  had  got  away,  and 
tibose  who  had  not,  were  in  equal  distress. 

A  storm  of  great  violence,  and  long  duration,  arose  at 
sea,  whidk  not  only  protracted  the  voyage,  reiid«*ed  distressiog 
by  the  want  of  all  those  aooommodations  whidi  the  intemii^ 
ticn  of  >tlie  embarkation  had  occasioned,  but  also  forced  the  vea* 
ael  out  of  her  course,  and  menaced  immediate  shipwreck; 
while  those  on  shore,  when  they  were  dismissed  from  the  corn- 
tody  of  the  officers  of  justice,  having  no  longer  homes  or  houses 
to  retire  to,  and  their  Mends  and  protectors  being  ahready  gone^ 
became  objects  of  necessary  charity,  as  well  as  of  da^  oonw 

As  this  scene  passes  before  us,  we  can  hardly  forbear  askingi 
whether  this  be  a  band  of  malefiictors  and  £^ons  flying  from 
justice.  What  are  their  crimes,  that  they  hide  themselves  in 
darkness?  To  what  punishment  are  they  exposed,  that,  to 
avoid  it,  men,  and  women,  and  childr^  thus  encounter  the 
surf  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  terrors  of  a  n%ht  storm? 
What  induces  this  armed  pursuit,  and  this  arrest  of  fogitavea^ 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes?  Truth  does  not  allow  us  to  answer 
these  inquiries  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  wisdom  or 
the  justice  of  the  times.  This  was  not  the  flight  of  guilt,  but 
of  virtue.  It  was  an  humble  and  peaceable  religion,  flying 
from  causeless  oppression.  It  was  couscienoe,  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  Robin- 
son and  Brewster,  leading  ofl^  their  little  band  fiY>m  their  native 
soil,  at  first  to  find  shelter  on  the  shores  of  ^  neighboring  ccm- 
tinent,  but  ultimately  to  come  hither ;  and  having  surmounted 
all  difiiculties  and  braved  a  thousand  dangers,  to  find  here  a 
place  of  refiige  and  of  rest  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  this  spot  was 
honored  as  the  asylum  of  religious  liberty !  May  its  standard, 
reared  here, remain  forever !    Mayitrise  upashigh  asheaven, 
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tfll  its  banner  abiUfiuLliie  air  of  both  coiillBeiits,«Bd  wave  as  A 
^xmous  ensign  of  peace  ai^  security  to  the  nations ! 

The  peculiar  character,  ccmdition,  and  drcumstanoes  of  the 
colonies  which  introduced  civilization  and  an  En^sh  race  into 
New  England,  afR>rd  a  most  interesting  and  extensive  t(^ic  of 
disoosmcHi.  On  these,  much  of  our  subsequent  character  and 
fortune  has  depended.  Their  influence  has  essentially  afl^cted 
oinr  whole  history,  through  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  ; 
aad  as  th^  have  become  intimately  connected  with  govenir 
ment,  laws,  ai^  pn^ierty,  as  well  as  with  our  o|«uons  cm  the 
SD^jeots  of  religion  and  civil  liberty,  that  influence  is  likdy  to 
contiBue  to  be  felt  through  the  centuries  which  shall  succeed. 
Emigration  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the  en^ission  oi 
eokxiies  to  peq>le  countries  more  or  less  distant  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  par«it  stock,  are  common  incidents  in  the  history 
of  mankmd ;  but  it  has  not  often,  perhaps  never,  happened,  that 
the  establiehment  of  colonies  should  be  attempted  under  dr- 
omnstanoes,  however  beset  vrith  present  difficulties  and  dangers, 
yet  so  fikvorable  to  ultimate  success,  and  so  conducive  to  mi^ 
n^oent  results,  as  those  which  attended  the  fir^  settlem^iits  on 
this  part  of  the  continent,  hi  other  instances,  emigration  has 
proceeded  from  a  less  exalted  purpose,  in  a  period  of  less  gei^ 
&rsl  inldligence,  or  more  without  plan  and  by  accident ;  or 
under  drcumstaiu^s,  physical  and  moral,  less  &vorable  to  the 
expectation  of  laymg  a  foundation  for  great  public  proq>erity 
and  fliture  empure. 

A  great  resemblance  exists,  obviously,  between  all  the  £n- 
^i^  colonies  established  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  occasion  attracts  our  attenticm  more  immedi- 
ately to  those  which  took  possession  of  New  England,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  these  furnish  a  strong  contrast  with  most  othev 
instances  of  colonization. 

Amoi^  the  aneient  nations,  the  Greeks,  no  doubt,  sentforth 
flrom  their  territories  the  greatest  number  of  colonies.    So  nu> 


iHetoaSy  Indeed,  were  they,  and  so  great  the  eartaot  of  npaob 
over  which  they  were  spread,  that  the  parent  comttry  feodly 
and  naturaUy  persuaded  herself  that  by  means  of  them  she  had 
laid  a  sore  foundation  for  the  uniyersal  dvilization  of  the  worid. 
These  establtshments,  Grom  obvious  causes,  were  most  nomai^ 
ous  in  places  most  contiguous ;  yet  tbey  were  found  oa  the 
coasts  of  Ersnoe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  in  Afi*iei^ 
atid  even,  as  is  alleged,  on  the  b(»rders  <^  hidia.  l^ese  enu» 
gffldoDS  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  vduntary  aad  aocne* 
tfanes  compulsory ;  arising  from  the  qxmtaneoiis  enterprisa  of 
ia^viduals,  or  the  order  and  regulatioa  of  goTemment  It  waa 
a  ccmimon  (pinion  with  andent  writers,  that  they  weve  undtr- 
taken  in  religious  obedience  to  the  commands  of  oradea,  and  il 
is  probable  that  impressions  of  tins  sent  might  have  had  nunro 
ot  less  influence ;  but  it  is  probable,  also,  that  on  these  ooea> 
siens  the  oracles  did  not  speak  a  language  dissonant  from  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  state. 

Political  science  among  the  Greeks  seems  never  to  have  es« 
tended  to  the  comprehension  of  a  system,  which  should  be  ad* 
equate  to  the  government  of  a  great  nadon  upon  prmdples  of 
liberty.  Tliey  were  accustomed  only  to  the  oontemplafekm  of 
sBBoSl  rqniblics,  and  were  led  to  ccmsider  an  ai:^^eiited  pofw- 
lation  as  incompatible  with  free  institutions.  The  desire  of  a 
remedy  for  this  supposed  evil,  and  the  wish  to  establish  marts 
for  trade,  led  the  governments  often  to  undertake  the  establiih- 
ment  of  colonies  as  an  affiur  of  state  «q)ediency.  Cdonization 
and  commerce,  indeed,  would  naturally  become  objects  of  in- 
terest to  an  ingenious  and  enterprimng  people,  inhabiting  a  ter- 
rkory  dos^y  drcumscribed  in  its  limits,  and  in  no  small  part 
mountainous  and  sterile ;  while  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  seas, 
and  the  {»*omontories  and  coasts  of  the  ndghboring  contments, 
by  their  mere  proximity,  strongly  solidted  the  exdted  spirit  of 
emigration.  Such  was  this  proximity,  in  many  instances,  that 
the  new  aatttomentB  appeared  rather  to  be  the  mere  extesomotk 
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of  popnktioQ  OTtf  oodI^qoiis  territofrj,  than  the  esteblisluiMnt 
of  distant  ool(»iies.  In  proportion  as  they  were  near  to  the  parent 
state,  they  would  be  under  its  authority,  and  partake  of  ite 
fivtunes.  The  colony  at  Marseilles  might  perodve  lightly^  or 
not  at  all,  the  sway  of  Phocis ;  while  the  islands  in  the  iEgean 
Sea  could  hardly  attain  to  independence  of  their  Athenian  ori- 
gin.  Many  of  these  establishments  took  place  at  an  eariy  ajg^; 
and  if  there  were  defects  in  the  goyemments  of  the  par^it  t 
the  colonists  did  not  possess  philosophy  or  experience  i 
to  correct  such  evils  in  their  own  institutions,  even  if  tiiey  had 
not  been,  by  other  causes,  deprived  of  the  power.  An  imme- 
diate necessity,  connected  with  the  support  of  li^  was  tiie  main 
and  direct  inducement  to  these  undertakings,  and  there  could 
kardly  exist  more  than  the  hope  of  a  successftd  imitation  of  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  and  of  hold- 
iDg  an  equality  with  their  neighbors  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment The  laws  and  customs,  both  political  and  municipal,  as 
well  as  tiie  rdigtous  worship  of  the  parent  dty,  were  transfyt' 
red  to  the  colony ;  and  the  parent  dty  herself,  with  all  such  of 
her  colonies  as  were  not  too  &r  remote  fi>r  frequent  intercourse 
and  common  sentiments,  would  appear  like  a  &mily  of  cities, 
more  or  less  dependent,  and  more  or  less  conneoted.  We 
know  how  imperfect  this  system  was,  as  a  system  of  general 
politics,  and  what  scope  it  gave  to  those  mutual  dissensi<»is  and 
conflicts  whidi  proved  so  &tal  to  Greece. 

But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe^ 
that  notiiing  existed  in  the  character  of  Gredan  emigration,  or 
in  tiie  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  emigrants,  likely  to  give  & 
new  and  important  direction  to  human  af&urs,  or  a  new  impulse 
to  the  human  mind.  Their  motives  were  not  high  enough,  their 
views  were  not  suflScientiy  large  and  prospective.  They  went 
not  forth,  like  our  ancestors,  to  erect  systems  of  more  perfect 
dvil  liberty,  or  to  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  freedom. 
Above  ally  there  wasnotiung  in  the  religion  and  leanung  of  tl» 
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w^  that  oodd  either  in^Mre  lugk  prnposes,  or  give  the  MIkf 
tD  eneoute  than.  Whatever  restnunts  on  dvil  liberty,  or  wfai^ 
"ever  abuses  in  religious  wor^p,  existed  at  the  time  of  our 
dbtbers'  emigration,  jet  ev^  then  all  was  light  in  the  moral 
Had  mental  world,  in  comparison  with  its  condition  in  most 
pmods  of  the  ancient  states.  The  settlement  of  a  new  oontl* 
riwpt^  in  an  age  of  progressive  knowledge  and  impfovemeot^ 
eoidd  not  but  do  more  than  merely  enhuge  the  natural  bound- 
jries  of  the  habitable  world.  It  could  not  but  do  much  more 
evoi  than  extend  commeroe  and  increase  wealth  among  the  hii- 
nuiB  race.  We  see  how  this  ev^t  has  aoted^how  it  musk  have 
aeted,  and  wonder  only  why  it  did  not  act  aooaer,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  moral  ^ects,  on  the  state  of  human  knowledge,  the 
g^eral  tone  of  human  sentiments,  and  the  prospects  of4iaman 
happiness.  It  gave  to  civilized  man  not  only  a  new  oontinank 
to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  new  seas  to  be  explored ; 
but  it  gave  him  also  a  new  range  for  his  thoughts,  new  ob- 
jects fi>T  ouiosity,  and  new  excitements  to  knowledge  and 
improvemait 

Boman  colonizati<m  resembled,  ^  less  than  that  o(  the 
Greeks,  the  original  settlem^ts  of  this  country.  Power  and 
dominiim  were  the  objects  of  Rome,  even  in  her  colonial  estab- 
UdmientSL  Her  whole  exterior  aspect  was  for  centuries  hostile 
luid  t^pific.  She  grasped  at  dominion,  from  India  to  BritaiB, 
and  her  measures  of  colonization  partook  of  the  character  of 
her  general  system.  Her  policy  was  military,  because  her  ol> 
jects  were  power,  ascendency,  and  subjugation.  Detachmenti 
of  emigrants  from  Rome  incorporated  themselves  with,  and 
governed,  the  original  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries.  She 
sent  citizens  where  she  had  first  sent  soldiers;  her  law  fol- 
lowed b^  sword.  Her  colonies  were  a  sort  of  military  estab- 
lishment ;  so  many  advanced  posts  in  the  career  of  her  domin* 
joq*  A  governor  from  Rome  ruled  the  new  colony  with  abao^ 
jii|»  tatf^jy  and  often  with  unbounded  rapooity.  hi  Sicily,  in 
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GinI,  in  Bpiin,  «d  in  Aans  the  pcmet  oT  Rome  ptvrideiy  mft 
nomiiullj  only,  but  reallj  and  eftctually*  Those  who  iiBmo^ 
^diatdiy  exerdsed  it  were  Roman ;  the  toae  and  teDdenej  of  te 
administratioii,  Roman.  Rome  herself  continued  to  be  iIm 
iMart  and  oenttf  of  the  great  system  which  she  had  eatafalisksd. 
Sxtortkm  and  rapacity^  fmding  a  wide  and  often  ridi  field  «f 
aotkm  in  the  provinces,  looked  nerertheless  to  the  banks  of  te 
Tiber,  as  the  scene  in  which  their  ill-gotten  treas«iie  shooUL  be  . 
#Dplayed;  or,  if  a  i^t  oi  m<Mre  honest  acquisition  prsTayed^ 
Ihe  object,  nevertbdess,  was  ultimate  ei^oym^itin  RottieilBStf 
If  our  own  history  and  our  own*times  did  not  suffioisBtfy  €»- 
pose  the  inh»«nt  and  incurable  evils  of  provinoial  govemmsiit^ 
we  might  see  them  portrayed,  to  our  amazement,  in  the  deao^ 
lnjbed  and  ruined  provinces  of  the  Roman  empirs.  We  nug^t 
bear  Ibem,  m  a  voice  that  terrifies  us,  in  those  strains  of  com- 
idaint  and  accusation,  which  the  advocates  of  the  pioviMSS 
poured  forth  in  the  Roman  forum :  *'  Quas  res  luxuries  in  fla- 
gitiis^Gnidelitas  in  suppliciis,  avaritia  in  lapinis,  superbia  in  oon- 
tumeliis,  efficere  potuisset,  eas  omnes  sese  pertulisse.'' 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Roman  provinces  partook  <£  the 
ftituaes,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  and  genial  charaeter  of 
the  seat  of  empire.  They  lived  together  wilih  hei^  Ibey  iour- 
ished  with  her,  and  fell  with  her.  The  Immches  were  lepped 
away  even  before  the  vast  and  venerable  trunk  itself  ftil  proe> 
trate  to  the  earth.  Nothing  had  proceeded  from  ber  whidi 
eould  support  itsd^  and  bear  up  the  name  of  its  cnt^^  when 
ber  own  sustaining  arm  should  be  enfeebled  or  withdrawn.  It 
was  not  given  to  Rome  to  see,  either  at  her  lenith  or  in  her 
dedine,  a  duld  of  ber  own,  distant,  indeed,  and  independent  ef 
her  control,  yet  speaking  her  language  and  inheiiting  ber 
blood,  «9>ringing  forward  to  a  competition  with  her  own  power, 
and  a  comparison  with  her  own  great  roiown.  She  saw  not  a 
vast  re|^  of  the  earth  peopled  from  her  stock,  full  of  states 
and  politiaal  comanqHties,  bnproving  iqpon  the  models  of  bur 
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iMtfMidns,  aod  l««aduBg  m  Mer  meanm  ^ 
bad  breflthed  in  the  bert  periods  of  her  existenee;  eiyojiiig 
and  exteadiDg  her  arts  and  h^  Mteratore ;  risiag  impidljr  item 
political  olukihood  to  maul j  streagth  and  indepeDdeDee ;  hm 
oAfring,  jet  now  her  equal;  imeoRneeted  with  the  canes 
which  Hughl;  afieot  the  doratian  of' her  own  power  and  groa^ 
neai ;  of  ecHamon  origin,  but  not  linked  to  a  eonunon  6to ; 
giving  ample  }^edge,  that  her  name  ehonid  not  he  foigotteni 
that  her  language  should  not  oease  to  be  need  amoqg  men; 
that  whalsoev^  she  had  done  &r  human  knowledge  and  human 
haf^wEieas  should  be  treasured  up  and  preserved ;  that  the  veo» 
Old  of  het  eaastaioe  and  he^  aohievementa  should  not  be  ob» 
aomred,  although,  in  the  insorutahle  puiposes  of  Providenee^  it 
miglit  be  her  destaaj  to  &11  from  <^enee  and  spkndor;  A 
ii»u^  the  time  might  come,  whm  darkneiw  should  settle  oi 
all  ber  hiUs ;  when  foreign  or  domestic  violenee  shoidd  over* 
turn  her  aitars  and  her  temples ;  when  ignorance  and  despot* 
ism  should  £11  the  places  where  laws,  and  artiv  ^"^  ^hetty  had 
flourished;  when  the  feet  of  barbarian  ahould  tran^ile  en  the 
tombs  of  her  ocHisuk,  and  the  walls  of  her  wenate-houae  and 
fisrum  edio  oalj  to  the  voioe  (^savage  triumph.  She  saw  not 
this  glorious  viflioQ,  to  ii»[Mre  and  fortify  her  againat  the  poas^ 
Ue  decay  or  down&ll  of  her  power.  Ha^)y  are  they  who  m 
our  day  may  behold  it,  if  they  shall  contemplate  it  with  the 
sentiments  which  it  ought  to  in^^nre ! 

The  New  England  colonies  differ  quite  as  widely  from  the 
Asiatic  establishments  of  the  modem  European  nataons^  as 
from  the  mo^ls  of  tbe  and^t  states.  The  sole  ol)|eet  cf  those 
establishments  was  originally  trade ;  although  we  have  seen,  in 
one  of  th^n,  the  anomaly  of  a  mere  trading  company  attaining 
A  political  character,  disbursing  revenues,  and  maintaining  a^ 
mies  and  fortresses,  until  it  has  eactended  its  control  oii«r  se^ 
enty  millions  of  pec^le.  Differing  from  these,  and  still  mam 
from  the  NewEngland^md  North  American  colonie% 409$  tha 
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European  settlements  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  hot 
strange,  that,  when  men's  minds  were  turned  to  the  settle^- 
ment  of  America,  different  objects  should  be  proposed  by  those 
who  emigrated  to  the  di^rent  regions  of  so  vast  a  country. 
Climate,  soil,  and  condition  were  not  all  equally  favorable  td 
all  pursuits.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  purpose  of  those  \di6 
went  tliither  was  to  engage  in  that  species  of  agriculture,  suited 
to  l^e  soO  and  dimate,  which  seems  to  bear  more  resemblance 
to  commerce,  than  to  the  hard  and  plain  tillage  of  New  "Eor 
gland  Hie  great  staples  of  these  countries,  being  partly  an 
agricultural  and  partly  a  manu^tured  product,  and  not  being 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  become  the  object  of  calculation,  with 
respect  to  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  like  any  other  enter- 
prise of  trade  or  manu&cture ;  and  more  especially,  as  requi- 
ting, by  necessity  or  habit,  slave  labor  for  their  production,  iJie 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  jMt)duction  is 
more  considerable.  The  West  Indies  are  resorted  to,  there- 
fore, rather  for  the  investment  of  capital,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  life  by  personal  labor.  Such  as  possess  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  capital,  or  such  as  choose  to  adventure  in  oom- 
tnerdal  speculations  without  capital,  can  alone  be  fitted  to  be 
emigrants  to  the  islands.  The  agriculture  of  these  r^ons,  as 
before  observed,  is  a  sort  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  a  species  of 
employment  in  which  labor  seems  to  form  an  inconsiderable  in- 
gredient in  the  productive  causes,  since  the  portion  of  white 
labor  is  exceedin^y  small,  and  slave  labor  is  rather  more  like 
iprofit  on  stock  or  capital,  than  kU>or  properly  so  called.  Hie 
individual  who  contemplates  an  establishment  of  this  kmd  takes 
into  the  account  the  cost  of  the  necessary  number  of  slaves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  calculates  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  uncer- 
tainty, too,  of  this  species  of  employment,  affords  another 
ground  of  resemblance  to  commierce.  Although  gainful  on  tlie 
whole,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  it  is  often  very  disastrous  for  a 
Iringle  year,  and,  as  the  capital  is  not  readily  invested  in  other 
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pursuita,  bad  crops  or  bad  mariceta  not  only  afleot  dia  profili^ 
l>iit  the  capital  it9el£  Henoe  tbe  sadden  depreanona  whioh 
take  place  in  the  value  of  such  estates. 

But  the  great  and  leading  observation,  relative  to  these  ett 
tablishments,  remains  to  be  made.  It  is,  that  the  owners  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  capital  seldom  consider  themselves  at  horns 
in  the  colony.  A  very  great  portion  of  the  soil  itself  is  usually 
owned  in  the  mother  country ;  a  still  greater  is  mortgaged  for 
capital  obtained  there ;  and,  in  general,  those  who  are  to  d^ 
nve  an  int^est  from  the  products  look  to  the  parent  country 
as  the  place  for  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  The  pqwiladon  is 
therefore  constantly  fluctuating.  Nobody  comes  but  to  retuin. 
A  ocmstant  succession  of  owners,  agents,  and  Actors  takes  plaoa. 
Whatsoever  the  soil,  forced  by  the  unmitigated  toil  of  slavery, 
can  yield,  is  sent  home  to  defray  r^ts,  and  interest,  and  agen- 
des,  or  to  give  the  means  of  living  in  a  better  society.  In  such 
a  state,  it  is  evident  that  no  spirit  of  permanent  improvement  la 
likely  to  spring  up.  »  Profits  will  not  be  invested  with  a  distant 
.view  of  benefiting  posterity.  Roads  and  canals  will  hardly 
be  built ;  schools  will  not  be  founded ;  colleges  will  not  be  en- 
dowed. There  will  be  few  fixtures  in  society ;  no  prindples 
of  utility  or  of  elegance,  planted  now,  with  the  hope  of  being 
developed  and  expanded  hereafter.  Prdit,  immediate  profit, 
must  be  the  principal  active  spring  in  the  social  systeiKL 
There  may  be  many  particular  exceptions  to  these  general 
remarks,  but  the  outline  of  the  whole  is  such  as  is  here 
drawn. 

'  Another  most  important  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
is,  that  no  idea  of  independence  of  the  parent  country  is  likely 
to  arise ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  spring  up  in  a  ibnn  that 
would  threaten  universal  desolation.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
strong  attachment  to  the  place  which  they  inhabit  The  Ix^ 
of  a  great  portion  of  them  is  to  leave  it ;  and  their  great  deairB 
Jbo  leave  it  soon.    However  useful  they  may  be  to  the  parent 


iUte,  how  much  soever  they  nutj  add  to  the  oonvwfonew 
and  luxuries  of  life,  these  oQlonies  are  not  £iTored  spots  fbr 
the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  progress  of  permit 
neat  impx>yement,  or  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  indepen* 
6imt  empire. 

Different,  indeed,  meet  widely  different,  from  all  these  i»* 
atanees  of  ^nigration  and  plantation,  were  the  conditioD,  ^bB 
purposes,  and  the  prospects  of  our  &thers,  when  they  estab* 
lisfaed  their  in&nt  colony  upon  this  spot.  They  came  hither-to 
a  land  fix>m  whidi  they  were  never  to  return.  Hither  ibiBj 
had  brought,  and  here  they  were  to  fix,  the  hopes,  tiie  attadb* 
mentSy  and  the  objects  of  their  lives.  Some  natural  tears  they 
shed,  as  tiiey  left  the  pleasant  abodes  of  their  Others,  and  acHiie 
emotions  they  suppressed,  when  the  white  clif^  of  their  native 
country,  now  seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their  sight 
They  were  actii^,  however,  upon  a  resolution  not  to  be  chained. 
Widi  whatever  stifled  regrets,  with  whatever  occasional  btsi* 
tation,  with  whatever  appalling  aj^rehensions,  which  might 
sometimes  arise  with  force  to  shake  the  firmest  purpose, 
they  had  yet  committed  themselves  to  Heaven  and  the  ele- 
ments; aad  a  thousand  leagues  of  water  soon  interposed  to 
eeparate  them  ibrever  from  the  region  which  gave  them  birCfcu 
A  new  existence  awaited  them  here ;  and  when  they  saw  tfaeae 
shores,  rough,  cold,  barbarous,  and  barr^,  as  thai  they  wen^ 
they  beheld  their  country.  That  mixed  and  strong  ftdmg, 
which  we  call  love  of  country,  and  whidi  is,  in  general,  never 
extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man,  grasped  and  embraced  its 
prc^r  oliject  here.  Whatever  ocmstitutes  eovnlry,  except  the 
oarth  and  the  sun,  all  the  moral  causes  of  af&etion  and  attecb- 
BMint  which  operate  upon  the  heart,  they  had  Iffought  wilii 
tliem  to  their  new  abode.  Here  were  now  their  £imiliea  and 
ftfenda,  their  homes,  and  their  property.  Before  they  reached 
the  dhore,  they  had  established  die  elements  of  a  social  ajstetn, 
mMl  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  settled  their  forms  of  ral^ioai 


wttnbip.  AtlliemameBfcof  tbeirknding,  tlMnfcie,tli07po» 
sessed  institutions  of"  government,  and  institutions  of  religion ; 
and  Mends  and  fitmilies,  and  sodal  and  religious  inatitutioDi^ 
ooostituted  by  consent,  founded  on  choioe  and  preference,  how 
nearly  do  these  fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country !  Tlie  mom. 
isg  tibat  beamed  on  die  first  night  of  their  repose,  tmw  the  PiU 
grims  akeady  established  in  their  country.  There  were  politioal 
institutions,  and  civil  liberty,  and  religious  worship.  Poetry 
has  fancied  nothing,  in  the  wanderings  of  heroes,  so  distmol 
and  diaracteristia  Here  was  man,  indeed,  unprotected,  and 
unprovided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  fearfhl  wilderness; 
but  it  was  politic,  intelligent,  and  educated  mau.  Everything 
was  civilized  but  the  physical  world.  Institutions,  containing 
m  substance  all  that  ages  had  d<»ie  for  human  govemment^ 
w^e  funded  in  a  forest  Cultivated  mind  was  to  act  on  uok 
cultivated  nature ;  and,  more  than  all,  a  government  and  a 
country  were  to  commence,  with  the  very  first  foundation  laid 
under  tibe  divine  light  of  the  christian  religion.  Haj^y  aiHb 
pices  of:  a  happy  futurity !  Who  would  wish  that  his  country^ 
exiBt^ioe  had  otherwise  b^un  t  Who  would  desire  the  power 
«f  going  back  to  the  ages  of  &ble  ?  Who  would  wish  i>r  a« 
origin  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity  I  Who  would  wish 
ioit  other  emblasEoning  of  bis  country's  heraldry,  or  oAer  onuk> 
ments  of  her  g^eal<^,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  that  her  finfe 
4N^isteBce  was  with  intellig^ce,  her  first  breath  the  inqfrfratioii 
of  liberty,  her  first  principle  tbe  truth  of  divine  religion  1 

Local  attachments  and  sympathies  would  ere  long  fsgmg  up 
in  the  breasts  of  our  ancestors,  endearing  to  them  the  plaoe  of 
Aenr  r^uge.  Whatever  natural  objects  are  aqso^ated  with  iiw 
^resting  scenes  and  high  eflbrts,  obtain  a  hold  on  human  feak 
b^  and  demand  firom  the  heart  a  sort  of  reco^tioa  and  na* 
gaprd*  Tins  Rock  soon  became  hallowed  in  the  esteem  of  tka 
l^ilgrhns,  and  these  hills  grateAil  to  tbeir  si^t  Neithar  tkay 
iy)r  ^eir  chOdran  were  agun  to  till  H^  spil  of  SegUndi  Oflt 
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again  to  trarerae  the  seas  whidi  surround  her.  But  here  was  a 
new  sea,  now  open  to  their  enterprise,  and  a  new  soil,  which 
had  not  Med  to  respond  gratefully  to  their  laborious  industrj, 
and  which  was  abready  assuming  a  robe  of  verdure.  Hardly 
had  they  provided  shelter  for  the  living,  ere  they  were  sum- 
moned to  erect  sepulchres  for  the  dead.  The  ground  had  be> 
come  sacred,  by  inclosing  the  remains  of  some  of  their  com- 
panions and  connections.  A  parent,  a  child,  a  husband,  or  a 
wife,  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  New  England.  We  naturally  look  with  strong  emotions 
to  the  spot,  though  it  be  a  wilderness,  where  the  ashes  of 
those  we  have  loved  repose.  Where  the  heart  has  laid  down 
what  it  loved  most,  it  is  desirous  of  laying  itself  down.  N^ 
sculptured  marble,  no  enduring  monument,  no  honorable  in- 
scription, no  ever-burning  taper  that  would  drive  away  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sepulchre,  can  soften  our  sense  of  the  reality  of 
dissolution,  and  hallow  to  our  feelings  the  ground  which  is  to 
eover  us,  like  the  consciousness  that  we  shall  sleep,  dust  to  dust, 
with  the  objects  of  our  aflections. 

In  a  short  time,  other  causes  sprung  up  to  bmd  the  Pilgrims 
with  new  cords  to  their  chos^  land.  Children  were  bom,  and 
tibe  hopes  of  ^future  ^nerations  arose,  in  the  spot  of  their  new 
habitation.  The  second  generation  found  this  the  land  of  their 
nativity,  and  saw  that  they  were  bound  to  its  fortunes.  They 
beheld  their  Others'  graves  around  them,  and  while  they  read 
the  memorials  of  their  toils  and  labors,  they  rejoiced  in  the 
mheritance  which  they  found  bequeathed  to  them. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  an  interest  and  a  feeling  should  arise  here  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  interest  and  feeling  of  mere  Englishmen ;  and  all 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonies  proves  this  to  have  actl^ 
ally  and  gradually  taken  place.  With  the  general  acknowlec^ 
m^t  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  crown,  there  was,  from 
A»  firsti  a  repugnance  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  control  of 
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ft4tish  l^slation.  The  oolooies  stood  upon  didr  diarten^ 
which,  as  they  contended,  exempted  them  from  the  ordinaij 
power  of  the  British  parliament,  and  authorized  them  to  ooiw 
duct  their  own  concerns  by  their  own  counsels.  They  utteiijr 
resisted  the  notion  that  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  mere  an* 
thority  of  the  government  at  home,  and  would  not  endure  even 
that  their  own  charter  governments  should  be  established  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  a  controUing  or  pro- 
tecting board  in  England,  but  a  government  of  their  own,  and 
existang  immediately  within  their  limits,  which  could  satisfy 
their  wishes.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  what  we  know  also  to 
have  happened,  that  the  first  great  cause  of  collision  and  jeal- 
ousy would  be,  under  the  notion  of  political  economy  then  and 
still  prevalent  in  Europe,  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  Whoever 
has  looked  deeply  into  the  causes  which  produced  our  revo- 
lution, has  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  original  principle  fkt 
back  in  this  daim,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  monopolize  our 
trade,  and  a  continued  effort^  on  the  part  of  the  oolcnies,  to 
resist  or  evade  that  monopoly ;  i^  indeed,  it  be  not  still  morr 
just  and  philosophical  to  go  &rther  back,  and  to  consider  it 
decided  that  an  independent  government  must  arise  here,  the 
moment  it  was  ascertained  that  an  English  colony,  such  at 
landed  in  this  place,  could  sustain  itself  against  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  it,  and,  with  other  similar  establishments, 
overspread  the  land  with  an  English  population.  Accidental 
causes  retarded,  at  times,  and  at  times  accelerated,  the  progress 
of  the  controversy.  The  colonies  wanted  strength,  and  tone 
gave  it  to  them.  They  required  measures  of  strong  and  palpa- 
ble injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  justify  re- 
cnstance ;  the  early  part  of  the  late  king's  reign  furnished  them. 
Thej  needed  spirits  of  high  order,  of  great  daring,  of  long 
foresight,  and  of  commanding  power,  to  seize  the  &voring 
occasion  to  strike  a  blow,  which  should  sever,  forever,  the  tW 
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of  ookxual  dependence ;  and  t^iese  spirits  were  ftrand,  in  aQ  die 
eoctent  whidi  tliat  or  any  orieis  could  demand,  in  Otis,  Adams^ 
Hancock,  and  the  odier  imoiediate  authors  of  our  independence. 
Still,  it  is  true  that,  for  a  century,  causes  had  been  in  opem- 
tion  tending  to  prepare  things  £>r  this  great  result  In  the  year 
1660,  the  Ei^li^  Act  of  Navigation  was  passed ;  the  first  and 
grand  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  to  secure  to  Eng* 
Sand  the  whole  trade  with  her  plantations.  It  was  provided 
by  that  act,  that  none  but  English  ships  should  transport  Amer- 
ican produce  over  the  ocean,  and  that  the  principal  articles  of 
tiiat  produce  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  only  in  the  maricets 
of  the  mother  country.  Three  years  afterward  another  law 
was  passed,  which  enacted  that  such  commodities  as  the  colo- 
nies might  wish  to  purchase  should  be  bought  only  in  the  mar- 
ketB  of  the  mother  country.  Severe  rules  were  prescribed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  and  heavy  penalties  im- 
posed  on  all  who  should  violate  them.  In  the  subsequent  years 
of  the  same  reign,  other  statutes  were  passed  to  reinforce 
lihese  statutes,  and  other  rules  prescribed  to  secure  a  compliance 
wi&  these  rules. 

ki  tins  manner  was  the  trade  to  and  from  the  colonies 
tied  up,  almost  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  permit 
oountry.  But  laws  whidi  rendei^  the  interest  of  a  whole 
people  subordinate  to  that  of  another  people,  were  not  likely 
to  ^cecute  themselves ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  find  many  on  the 
i^t,  who  could  be  depended  upon  for  carrying  them  into 
elocution.  In  fact,  these  laws  were  more  or  less  evaded  or  re- 
eisted  in  all  the  colonies.  To  enforce  them  was  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  government  at  home;  to  prev^t  or  elude  their 
operation,  the  pwpetual  object  here.  ^  The  laws  of  navigation,'' 
says  a  living  British  writer, "  were  nowhere  so  openly  (fisobeyed 
and  cont^nned,  as  in  New  England.''  "■  The  people  of  Mi^sa- 
diuBetts  Bay,"  he  adds,  ^  Yrere  from  the  fffst  disposed  to  act  as 
If  independent  of  tiie  mother  country,  and  having  a  governor 
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I  of  tiieir  own  dwioe,  it  was  dMhnlt  to 
9fif  ngaMaa  which  came  ftam  ihe  Etagliah  parliMiMnt)  ad- 
ytsm  lo  ifaeir  intereste."  To  provide  more  efieetoidly  Ibr  the 
mw9il^oa  of  tibese  laws,  we  know  that  ooiiitB  of  admiraUy  weva 
aftttPWttrd  established  by  the  crown,  with  power  to  try  revemia 
jQasaee^  as  questioDs  of  admiralty,  upon  the  oonstnictioQ  givM 
by  the  erown  lawyers  to  an  act  of  parliament;  a  great  depafr 
1i«re  &oak  the  ordinary  principles  of  En^^iah  jmiaprodeiioe,  but 
^^hieb  has  been  mamtained,  nevertheleaa,  by  ih»  fooe  of  biMl 
and  preeed^it^  and  is  adopted  in  oinr  own  eiistiBg  syBtams  of 
government 

^  There  lie,"  says  another  English  writer,  iriioee  ooDoeetioii 
YR&  the  board  of  trade  has  enabled  bun  to  asoertHn  many 
&Qts  ecwneeted  with  colonial  histCNry,  ^  thete  lie  among  the  dooi^ 
ments  in  the  o6Sce  of  the  board  of  trade  and  state-papers^  the  most 
aatisfiiotory  proofs,  fiom  the  epodi  of  the  English  rerohiftioQ  hi 
1^^,  throughout  every  reign,  and  during  every  administratioB^ 
of  ihd  settled  purpose  of  the  oplcHiies  to  acquire  direct  f&d^^en* 
denoe  and  positive  sovereignty."  Periiaps  this  may  be  stated 
somewhat  too  strongly ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  from  the 
very  nature  c^  the  establishments  heie,  and  from  the  gennal 
ebaxaeter  o[  the  measures  reelecting  tfadr  concerns  early  ad<^>tod 
and  steadily  pursued  by  the  English  government,  a  division  of 
the  «Bi»re  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  to  which  eveiy 
tbong  tended. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic,  because  it  se^ns  to  me  that  the 
peculiar  oiiginid  character  of  the  New  England  colonies^  and 
certain  causes  coeval  with  th^  existence,  have  had  a  strong 
and  decided  influence  gdl  all  their  subsequent  history,  andei^ie* 
cially  on  the  great  event  of  the  revolution.  Whoev^  would 
write  our  history,  and  would  understand  and  explain  ea|iy 
tjwisaafaons,  i^uld  comprehend  the  nature  and  foroe  of  the 
feeling  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe.  As  a  aon,  leaiv» 
ing  the  house  of  his  &ther  for  his  own,  finds,  by  the  order  of 
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Hfttore,  and  the  very  law  of  his  bdng,  nearer  sod  dearer  ob- 
jeclB  around  which  his  aflfecdons  circle,  while  his  attadrnient  to 
ihe  parental  roof  becomes  moderated,  hj  degrees,  to  m  oom- 
posed  r^ard  and  an  affectionate  remembrance ;  so  oar  anoes- 
eestors,  leaving  their  natiye  land,  not  without  some  yiolenee  to 
the  feelings  of  nature  and  affection,  yet,  in  time,  found  faeee  a 
new  circle  of  engagements,  interests,  and  affections ;  a  f^^ing 
wfaidi  more  and  more  encroached  upon  the  old,  till  an  undivi- 
ded senthnent,  thcU  this  was  their  country,  occupied  the  heart ; 
and  patriotism,  shutting  out  from  its  embraces  the  parent  realm, 
became  heal  to  America. 

Some  retrospect  of  the  century  which  has  now  elapsed,  is 
among  the  duties  of  the  occasion.  It  must,  however,  necessa- 
lilj  be  imperfect,  to  be  compressed  within  the  limits  g£  a  suogle 
discourse.  I  shall  content  myself  therefor^  with  taking  notbe 
pf  a  few  of  the  leading  and  most  important  occurrences  which 
have  distinguished  the  period. 

When  the  first  century  dosed,  the  prepress  of  the  country 
Appeared  to  have  been  considerable ;  notwithstandii^  that,  in 
comparison  with  its  subsequent  advancement,  it  now  seems 
otherwise.  A  broad  and  lasting  foundation  had  been  laid ;  ex- 
cellent institutions  had  been  established;  much  of  the  pre^udi- 
oes  of  former  times  -had  been  removed ;  a  more  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit  on  subjects  of  religious  concern  had  begun  to  ex- 
tend itself,  and  many  things  conspired  to  give  promise  of  in- 
creasing future  prosperity.  Great  men  had  arisen  in  puUic 
life,  and  the  liberal  professions.  The  Mathers,  fether  and  son, 
were  then  sinking  low  in  the  western  horizon ;  Leverett,  the 
learned,  the  accomplished,  the  excellent  Leverett,  was  about  to 
withdraw  his  brilliant  and  useful  light.  In  Pemberton,  great 
hopes  had  been  suddenly  extinguished,  but  Prince  and  Colman 
were  in  our  sky ;  and  the  crepuscular  light  had  begun  to  flttsh 
dkmg  the  east,  of  a  great  luminary  which  was  about  to  afipear. 


apd  wUeh  was  to  stamp  the  age  with  his  own  name,  as  te  age 
ofErai^in. 

The  bloody  Indian  wan,  whidi  hanssed  the  people  for  a  part 

-  cf  tlie  first  century ;  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  ec^o- 
xuea,  added  to  the  discouragements  inherently  belonging  to  aU 
foaxm  of  colonial  goyemment ;.  the  distance  from  Europe,  and 
the  small  hope  of  immediate  profit  to  adventurers,  are  among  die 
causes  whidi  had  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  popular 
tion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  also,  that  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  many 
perscnis,  whose  religious  opinions  and  religious  temper  migfat| 
under  other  drcumstanoes,  have  induced  them  to  join  the  New 
England  colonists,  foimd  reasons  to  remain  in  England ;  either 
<XL  account  of  active  occupation  in  the  scenes  which  were  pa8»> 
ing,  or  of  an  anticipation  of  tiie  enjoyment,  m  their  own  oounr 
try,  of  a  form  of  government,  civil  and  religious,  accommoda- 
ted to  their  views  and  principles.  The  violent  measures,  too, 
pursued  against  the  colonies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  tiie  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  were 
sezious  evils.  And  during  tiie  open  violences  of  theehort  reign 
of  James  the  Second,  and  tiie  tyranny  of  Andros,  as  the  vener- 
able historian  of  Connecticut  observes,  **  All  the  motives  to 
great  actions,  to  industry,  economy,  enterprise,  wealth,  and  pop- 
ulation, were  in  a  manner  annihilated.  A  general  inactivity 
and  languishment  pervaded  the  public  body.  Liberty,  prop. 
erty,  and  everything  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  men,  every  day 
grew  more  and  more  insecure." 

Witii  the  revolution  in  England,  a  better  prospect  had 
<^ened  on  tins  country,  as  well  as  on  that.  The  joy  had  been 
as  great  at  that  event,  and  &r  more  universal,  in  New  than  in 
Old  England.  A  new  charter  had  been  granted  to  Massadiu- 
setts,  wMch,  although  it  did  not  confirm  to  her  inhabitants  all 
tbeir  former  privileges,  yet  relieved  them  from  great  evils  and 
embarrassments,  and  promised  future  security.    More  than  all, 
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pevhaps,  the  revokitioii  in  Engtamd  had  done  good  to  thd  g^w 
eral  cause  of  liberty  and  jusdoe.  A  blow  had  been  stnidk  in 
f»yor  of  the  rights  and  lib^laeS)  not  of  England  alone,  but  of 
descendants  and  kinsmen  of  Eugland  all  over  the  world. 
Great  poUtieal  truths  had  been  established.  The  ebompions  of 
liberty  had  been  successful  in.  a  fearful  and  perilous  confUot 
Somens  and  Cavendish,  and  Jekyl,  and  Howard,  had  triumphed 
in  one  of  the  most  noble  causes  ever  undertaken  by  men.  A 
revdution  had  been  made  upon  principle.  A  monarch  had 
been  (dethroned  for  violating  the  original  compact  between 
kmg  and  people.  The  rights  of  the  people  to  partake  in  tliQ 
government,  and  to  limit  the  monarch  by  ^damental  rules 
<^  government,  had  been  maintdned  ;  and  however  unjust  fhe 
government  of  England  mi^t  afterwards  be  towards  other 
governments  or  towards  her  colonies,  she  had  ceased  to-be 
governed  hei'self  by  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the  Stuarts. 

New  yj^lftnd  had  submitted  to  the  violence  of  James  tihe 
Second  not  longer  than  Old  England.  Not  only  was  it  re- 
served to  Massachusetts,  that  on  her  soil  should  be  acted  the 
first  scene  of  that  greajb  revolutionary  drama,  which  was  to  take 
place  near  a  century  afterwards^  but  the  English  revolution  it* 
ael^  as  &r  as  the  colonies  were  cc»icemed,  commenced  in  Bos* 
ton.  A  direct  and  fordole  resistance  to  the  authority  of  James 
the  Second,  was  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Androa^ 
in  April,  1689.  The  pulse  of  liberty  beat  as  high  in  the 
extremities  as  at  the  heart  The  vigorous  feeling  of  the  col- 
ony burst  out  be^re  it  was  known  how  the  parent  country 
would  finally  conduct  herself  The  king's  representative,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros^  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Boston,  be- 
fore it  was  or  could  be  known  that  the  king  himself  had 
ceased  to  exerdse  his  fuU  dominion  on  the  English  throne. 

Before  itwas  known  here  whetherthe  mvasion  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange  would  or  could  prove  successful,  as  soon  only  as  it  was 
known  that  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  people  of  MMadm* 


■0t^  «t  tbe  Imminftnt  haard  of  tfa«ir  lives  and  tottmmf  M 
aooomplished  tbe  re voludon  as  &r  as  reflpeoted  theniaehrea.  )| 
is  probable  that,  reasoning  on  general  principles  and  the  known 
attachment  of  the  English  people  to  their  constitution  and  libepi 
ties,  and  their  deep  and  fixed  dislike  of  tbe  king's  religion  and 
politics,  the  people  of  New  England  expected  a  catastrophe 
&tal  to  the  power  of  the  reigning  prince.  Yet  it  was  neitliav 
certain  enough,  nor  near  enough,  to  come  to  their  aid  agyina^ 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  that  crisb  which  had  arrived,  and 
in  which  they  trusted  to  put  themselves,  relying  on  God  and 
their  own  couraga  There  were  spirits  in  Massachusetts  cqqp 
genial  with  the  spirits  of  the  distinguished  fiiends  of  the  revo^ 
lution  in  Epgland.  There  were  those  who  were  fit  to  asaociatt 
with  the  boldest  asserters  of  dvil  liberty ;  and  Mather  himself 
then  in  England,  was  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  those 
sons  of  the  church,  whose  firmness  and  spirit  in  resisting  kingly 
encroachments  in  matters  o£  religion,  entitled  them  to  the  gra^ 
itude  of  their  own  and  succeeding  ages. 

The  second  century  opened  upon  New  England  under  cir- 
cumstances which  evinced  that  much  had  already  been  aoooov- 
plishedf  and  that  still  better  prospects  and  brighter  hopes  wave 
before  her.  She  had  laid,  deep  and  strong,  the  Ibundations  of 
her  sodety.  Her  religious  principles  w^re  firm,  and  her  momi 
habits  exemplary.  Her  public  schools  had  b^;un  to  diffiis^ 
widely  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  the  coU^e,  under  thi 
excellent  and  acceptable  administration  of  Leverett,  had  bee  t 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  usefulness. 

The  commercial  diaracter  of  the  country,  notwithstandiQi 
all  discouragements,  had  begun  to  display  itself  and  Jive  Att»> 
dred  vessels,  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  placed  her,  in, 
relation  to  commerce,  thus  early  at  the  head  of  the  colonies. 
An  author  who  wrote  very  near  the  dose  of  the  first  century^ 
says ;  "  New  England  19  almost  deserving  that  tumble  namn^^ 
so  mjg^btily  h^  it  increased;  and  from  a  small  settl^^xieot  4t 
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tost,  is  now  become  a  very  populous  and  flourishing  goveni^ 
ment  The  capital  city,  Boston,  is  a  place  of  great  wealth  and 
trade  ;  and  by  much  the  largest  of  any  in  the  English  empire 
of  America ;  and  not  exceeded  but  by  few  cities,  perhaps  two 
or  three,  in  all  the  American  world." 

But  if  our  ancestors  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  coulfl 
look  back  with  joy,  and  even  admiration,  at  the  progress  of  the 
country,  what  emotions  must  we  not  feel,  when,  from  the  point 
on  which  we  stand,  we  also  look  back  and  run  along  the  events 
of  the  century  which  has  now  closed !  The  country  which  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  thought  deserving  of  a  "  noble  name,'' — 
which  then  had  "  mightily  increased,"  and  become  "  very  pop- 
ulous,"— what  was  it,  in  comparison  with  what  our  eyes  behold 
it?  At  that  period,  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
lived  in  the  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts  proper,  and  in 
this  colony.  In  Connecticut,  there  were  towns  along  Ihe 
coast,  some  of  them  respectable,  but  in  the  interior  all  was  a 
wilderness  beyond  Hartford.  On  Connecticut  river,  settle- 
ments had  proceeded  as  far  up  as  Deerfield,  and  Fort  Dum- 
mer  had  been  built  near  where  is  now  the  south  line  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  New  Hampshire  no  settlement  was  then  be- 
gun thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  river,  and  in 
what  is  now  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were  confined  to  the  coast. 
The  aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of  New  England  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  Its  present 
amount  is  probably  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand. 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  its  former  limits,  her  popula- 
tion has  rolled  backward,  and  filled  up  the  spaces  included 
within  her  actual  local  boundaries.  Not  this  only,  but  it  has 
overflowed  those  boundaries,  and  the  waves  of  emigration  have 
pressed  ferther  and  ferther  towards  the  west.  The  Alleghany 
has  not  checked  it ;  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  have  been  covered 
with  it.  New  England  &rms,  houses,  villages,  and  churches 
spread  over  and  adorn  the  immense  extent  from  the  Ohio  to 
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Lake  Erie,  and  stretdi  along  from  the  Alleghany  onwards^  be- 
yond the  Miamis,  and  towards  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  Two 
thousand  miles  westward  from  the  rock  where  their  &thert 
landed,  may  now  be  found  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  cultiva- 
ting smiling  fields,  rearing  towns  and  villages,  and  dierisbing, 
we  trust,  the  patrimonial,  blessdngs  of  wise  institutions^  of  lib- 
erty, and  religion.  The  world  has  seen  nothing  like  this.  Be^ 
gions  lai^e  enough  to  be  empires,  and  which,  half  a  century 
ago,  were  known  only  as  remote  and  unexplored  wildernesses, 
are  now  teeming  with  population,  and  prosperous  in  all  the 
great  concerns  of  life ;  in  good  governments,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  social  happiness.  It  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  there  are  now  more  than  a  million  of  people,  descendants 
of  New  England  ancestry,  living,  fi-ee  and  happy,  in  regions 
which  hardly  sixty  years  ago  were  tracts  of  unpenetrated  for- 
est Nor  do  rivers,  or  mountains,  or  seas  resist  the  progress 
of  industry  and  enterprise.  Ere  long,  the  sons  of  the  Pflgriras 
will  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  The  imagination  hardly 
keeps  up  with  the  progress  of  population,  improvement,  and 
dvilization. 

It  is  now  fiye-and-ferty  years  since  the  growth  and  rinng 
glory  of  America  were  portrayed  in  the  English  parliament, 
with  inimitable  beauty,  by  the  most  consummate  orator  of 
modem  times.  Going  back  somewhat  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  describing  our  progress  as  fbreseen  from  that  point 
by  his  amiable  friend,  Lord  Bathurst,  then  living,  he  spoke  of 
the  w(mderful  prepress  which  America  had  made  during  the 
period  of  a  single  human  life.  There  is  no  American  heart,  I 
ima^e,  that  does  not  glow,  both  with  conscious,  patriotic  pride, 
and  admiration  fer  one  of  the  happiest  eflbrts  of  eloquence,  so 
often  as  the  vision  of  "  that  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the 
mass  of  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than 
a  fermed  body,"  and  the  progress  of  its  astonishing  develop- 
mcnt  and  growth,  are  recalled  to  the  recollection.   But  a  stronger 


fbeling  mii^t  be  fnoduoed,  if  we  were  able  to  take  up  1^  pro- 
phetio  description  wbere  he  left  it^  and,  placing  ourselves  at  the 
point  of  time  in  which  he  was  speaking,  to  set  forth  with  equal 
felicitj  the  subsequ^t  prc^^ress  of  the  country.  There  is  ye* 
among  the  living  a  most  distinguished  and  venerable  name,  m 
Ascendant  of  the  Pilgrims ;  one  who  has  been  attended  throv^ 
life  by  a  great  and  fortunate  genius ;  a  man  illustrious  by  haB 
own  great  merits,  and  &vored  of  Heaven  in  the  long  oontinuA- 
tlcMi  of  his  years.^  The  time  when  the  English  orat<»r  wae 
thus  speaking  of  America  preceded  but  by  a  few  days  the  ac- 
tual opening  of  the  revolutionary  drama  at  Lexingtcm.  He  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  then  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  among  the 
most  zealous  and  able  defaiders  of  the  violated  rights  of  baa 
country.  He  seemed  already  to  have  filled  a  full  measure  of 
public  service,  and  attained  an  honorable  fame.  Tlie  momeat 
was  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  big  with  events  of  im- 
measurable importance.  The  country  was  on  the  very  brink 
cisk  civil  war,  of  which  no  man  could  foretell  the  duration  or 
the  result.  Something  more  than  a  courageous  hope^  or  ohap- 
acteristic  ardor,  would  have  been  necessary  to  impress  the  glor 
nous  px>6pect  on  his  belief  i^  at  that  moment,  before  the 
sound  of  the  first  shock  of  actual  war  had  reached  his  ean^ 
flome  attendant  i^irit  had  opened  to  him  the  vision  of  the  fi;^ 
ture ; — if  it  had  said  to  him,  ^  The  blow  is  struck,  and  Am^. 
ica  is  severed  fixmi  England  forever!" — ^if  ithad  informed  him, 
that  he  himselj^  within  the  next  annual  revolution  of  die  auo, 
should  put  his  own  hand  to  the  great  instrument  of  indep^v- 
deuce,  and  write  his  name  where  all  pations  should  bebcdd  i% 
and  all  time  should  not  eflk^e  it;  that  ere  long  he  himself 
fiihould  maintain  the  interests  and  represent  the  sovereignty  of 
his  new-bom  country  in  the  proudest  courts  of  Europe ;  that 
he  should  one  day  ex^cise  her  supreme  magistracy  ;  tliat  ha 
should  yet  live  to  behold  ten  millions  of  fellow*citizens  paying  hiiQ^ 


he  should  see  distiiigaiahed  talent  and  high  public  triMt  i 
where  his  name  rested ;  that  he  should  even  see  with  his  owtt 
moloiided  eyes  the  close  of  the  seoond  oentiuy  of  New  En- 
^aadj  he  who  had  begun  life  almost  with  its  oommenoeoMnt^  ani 
lived  throi^  nearly  half  the  whokkistorj  of  his  oouotrj;  and 
thiA  OBL  the  monung  of  this  ausfyiclous  day  he  dioiild  be  famd 
in  the  pdlitioal  oouneils  of  his  native  state,  revising,  by  the  hg^ 
of  experience,  that  system  of  government  n^dch  iartj  years  be> 
Ibie  he  had  assisted  to  frame  and  establish ;  and,  gnat  ani 
faaf^y  as  he  should  then  behold  his  country,  there  should  be 
nothiiig  in  prospect  to  doud  the  scene,  nothing  to  check  the 
avdor  of  that  confident  and  patriotic  hope  which  should  ^ow 
IB  his  bosom  to  the  end  <^  his  Icmg  protracted  and  happy 
life. 

it  would  &r  axoeed  the  limits  of  this  disooune  even  to  me»- 
ticni  the  principal  events  in  the  civil  and  political  history  ef 
New  E^land  during  the  century ;  the  more  so,  as  for  the  last 
half  (^the  period  that  hasstorj  has  been,  most  hi^ily,  closelj 
iitfer^roven  with  the  general  history  of  the  United  States.  New 
Ei^land  bove  an  hon(»able  part  in  the  wars  which  took  phMM 
between  England  and  France.  The  c^ture  of  Louisbuig  gave 
hffl*  a  character  for  military  achievement ;  and  in  the  war  which 
termiDated  witb  the  peace  of  1768,  her  exesdoos  on  the  fron* 
tiers  were  of  most  essential  service,  as  well  to  the  mother  coun- 
try «b  to  all  <he  colonies. 

In  New  England  the  war  of  the  revolution  eommeBaed.  I 
addnass  those  who  remembw  the  memorable  19th  of  Apvfl, 
177d^  who  shortly  after  saw  the  burning  spbes  of  CTitrles. 
town;  who  beheld  the  deads  of  Presoott,  and  heard  the  votes  <^ 
Putnam  amidst  the  storm  of  war,  and  saw  tihe  generous  Wa». 
mn  fidl,  the  first  distinguished  victim  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  no  portion  of  the  countfy 
did  more  than  the  states  of  New  England  to  bring  the  rev* 


plutiimaiy  strng^e  to  a  suooeaBlbl  iflsne.  it  Is  sonwety  lea» 
to  her  Giredit,  that  she  saw  early  the  necessity  of  a  cioscv 
union  of  the  states,  and  gave  an  efficient  and  indispeBSf^lie 
aid  to  the  estaMishment  and  organization  of  the  federal  gov* 
emment 

Perhaps  we  might  safely  say,  that  a  new  sfnrit  and  a  new 
excitement  b^n  to  exist  here  about  the  middle  of  the  Um^ 
oentury.  To  whatever  causes  it  may  be  imputed,  there  seems 
then  to  have  commenced  a  more  rapid  improvement.  Hie 
cdcmies  had  attracted  more  of  the  attention  of  the  mother 
eountry,  and  some  renown  in  arms  had  been  aoquved.  Lord 
Chatham  was  the  first  English  minister  who  attadied  lu^  im- 
portance  to  these  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  who  foresaw 
anything  of  their  fiiture  growth  and  extension.  His  opimon 
was,  that  the  great  rival  of  England  was  chiefly  to  be  feared 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  and  to  drive  her  oul  of 
North  America  and  deprive  h^  of  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions was  a  leadmg  object  in  his  policy.  He  dwelt  often  on 
tile  fisheries,  as  nurseries  for  British  seamen,  and  the  cdonial 
trade,  as  furnishing  them  employment  The  war,  conducted 
by  him  with  so  much  vigor,  terminated  in  a  peaoe^  by  whidi 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England.  The  effect  of  this  was  muiae- 
diately  visible  in  the  New  England  colonies ;  for,  the  fear  of 
Lidian  hostilities  en  the  fix)ntiers  being  now  happily  removed^ 
settlements  went  on  with  an  activity  before  that  tinie  alto> 
gether  unprecedented,  and  public  af&irs  wore  a  new  and  en« 
couraging  aspect  Shortly  afler  this  fortunate  termioatioii  of 
the  French  war,  the  interesting  topics  connected  with  tha  taxa- 
tion of  America  by  the  British  parliament  began  to  be  dia» 
oissed,  and  the  attenti<xi  and  all  the  Acuities  ci  the  peopki 
drawn  towards  them. 

There  is  periiaps  no  portion  of  our  history  more  fiiU  oi 
interest  than  the  period  from  1760  to  the  actual  oomnieneemeBl 
of  the  war.    The  progress  of  opinimi  in  tlus  period,  tboi^ 
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Irs  kboim;  is  not  less  impoitnit  lliaa  ihe  progress  of  arms 
afterward.  Nothing  deserves  more  consideration  than  those 
mentB  and  discussions  which  affected  the  public  sentiment 
and  settled  the  revolution  in  men's  minds,  before  hoetilitiea 
openly  broke  out. 

'  hitemal  improvement  followed  the  establishment  and  pro*- 
perbus  o(»nmeneement  of  the  present  government  More  has 
he&i  done  for  roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  within  the 
last  €tarty  years,  than  in  all  our  former  history.  In  the  first 
of  tiiese  particulars,  few  countries  excel  the  New  ikigland 
states.  The  astoni^ng  increase  of  their  navigation  and  trade 
is  known  to  every  one,  and  now  belongs  to  the  history  of  our 
naidonal  wealth. 

We  may  flatter  buselves,  too,  that  literature  and  taste  hKv6 
ilot  been  stationary,  and  that  some  advancemoit  has  been  made 
in  the  el^ant,  as  well  as  in  the  useful  arts. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  society  and  government  in 
tibis  country  are  interesting  topics,  to  whidi  I  would  devote 
what  remains  of  the  time  allowed  to  this  occasion.  Of  our 
i^stem  of  goveniment  the  first  tiling  to  be^said  is,  that  it  is 
veally  and  practically  a  free  system.  It  originates  entirely 
with  the  people,  and  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  their  as- 
sent To  judge  of  its  actual  operation,  it  is  not  raough  to  look 
merely  at  the  form  of  its  construction.  The  practical  character 
of  government  depends  often  on  a  variety  of  considerations, 
besides  the  abstract  frame  of  its  constitutional  oiganization. 
Among  the^  are  the  condition  and  tenure  of  property ;  the 
laws  r^ulating  its  alienation  and  descent ;  the  presence  or  ab- 
sraice  of  a  military  power ;  an  armed  or  unarmed  yeomanry ; 
Hie  ^irit  of  the  age,  and  the  degree  of  general  intelligence.  In 
these  respects  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  circumstances  of  this 
oauntry  are  most  favorable  to  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  nation  on  principles  entirely  popular.  In 
tfie  absence  of  military  power,  the  nature  of  govenunent  musk 
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and  distributed.  Thete  is  a  natuml  inflaenoe  belonging  to 
property,  whether  it  exists  in  many  hands  or  few ;  and  it  is 
on  die  rights  of  properij?  that  both  despotism  and  unrestnuoaod 
popular  violence  ordinanlj  commence  their  attack.  Oar  a»* 
cestors  began  their  system  of  govemnient  hare  under  a  fotk- 
diCion  of  comparative  equalitj  ia  r^ard  to  wealth,  and  tiMir 
early  laws  were  of  a  nature  to  iavor  and  continue  this  ^qyififey. 
A  republican  form  of  government  rests  not  more  en  poMti* 
eal  constitutions,  than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  the  deaeetti 
and  transmission  <^  property.  Governments  like  ours  oould 
Mt  have  been  maintained,  where  property  was  holden  aoootd* 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  oodd  the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  with  us.  Our 
New  England  ancestors  broij^  hither  no  great  capitals  fhwi 
JSurope;  and  if  they  had,  there  was  nothing  {MX)ductive  in 
wUdi  they  could  have  been  invested.  They  left  behind  them 
tiie  whole  feudal  policy  of  the  other  oontinent.  lliey  broke  awigr 
at  once  from  the  system  of  military  service  established  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  which  continues,  down  even  to  the  present  tirae^ 
more  or  less  to  afl^  the  condition  of  property  all  over  Eft- 
TOpew  Ihey  came  to  a  new  country.  Theare  were,  as  yet|  t» 
luids  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants  rendering  service.  l%a 
whole  soil  was  unreclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were  ^ei»- 
aelves,  either  from  their  original  condition,  or  from  the  nece& 
«ty  of  thdr  common  interest,  nearly  on  a  general  level  in  re- 
spect to  property.  Their  «tuation  demanded  a  paroeMng  oat 
and  division  of  the  lands,  and  it  may  be  fiurly  said,  that  this 
necessary  act  Jixed  the  Juture  frame  and  form  of  their  gov- 
emment.  The  diaracter  of  their  pditical  institutions  was  da- 
termined  by  the  fundamoital  laws  respecting  property.  The 
^WB  rendered  estates  divisible  among  sons  and  daughters 
Tbe  r^ht  of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited  and  curtailed,  ww 
lifter  ward  abolished*    The  {M^>pert7  was  all  freehold.    The 
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-eatiuhneDt  of  estates,  long  trusts,  and  tfas  odnr  proeossss  §bt 
letterii^  aad  tying  up  inheritanoefl^  were  not  i^lksaUe  lo  the 
eonditioa  of  society,  and  seldom  made  use  cC  On  the  ooi^ 
trary^  alienation  of  the  land  was  every  way  iadlitated,  even  to 
die  subjecting  of  it  to  every  species  of  debt  The  establiab* 
meQt  of  public  r^stries,  and  the  simplioity  of  our  forms  of 
eonveyanoe,  have  greatly  &cQitated  the  change  <tf  real  estate 
^Kioi  one  proprietor  to  another.  Hie  oonsequenoe  of  all  tbese 
ttmsea  has  be^  a  great  subdivinon  of  the  soil,  and  a  great 
equality  of  condition ;  the  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  a  fOf- 
ular  govenmient  ^  If  the  people,^  says  Harrington,  ^  hold 
tiiree  parts  in  fyar  of  the  territory,  it  is  jdain  there  can  neidier 
be  aay  mngle  person  nor  nobility  able  to  dispute  die  goven^ 
meat  with  them;  in  this  case,  therefi»re,  except  Jhtee  he  tn** 
ierpoeedy  t^ey  govern  themselves." 

Thb  history  of  other  nations  may  teach  us  how  fiivoraMe  to 
puWc  liberty  are  the  division  of  the  scnl  into  ftmall  freeholdi, 
and  a  system  of  laws,  <^  which  the  tendency  is,  without  vkk 
knee  or  injustice,  to  produce  and  to  preserve  a  degree  of  equal^ 
Ity  K^pn^erty.  It  has  been  estimated,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
About  the  time  of  H^ry  YU.,  four^ifths  of  the  iand  in  En* 
l^aod  was  holden  by  the  great  barons  and  ecclesiastics.  Hie 
«fibcts  <^  a  growing  commerce  soon  afterward  b^an  to  break 
IB  on  tins  state  of  things,  and  before  the  revolution,  in  1688,  a 
^rast  change  had  been  wrought  It  may  be  thought  probable, 
that,  &r  the  last  haif-o^tury,  the  process  of  subdivision  in 
England  has  been  retarded,  if  not  reversed ;  that  the  great 
wei^t  of  taxation  has  compelled  many  of  the  lesser  fi-eehokh 
era  to  c^spose  of  theur  estates,  and  to  seek  employm^t  in  tlie 
eitmj  and  navy,  in  the  professions  of  dvil  life,  in  commerce, 
orin  the  colonies.  The  efl^  of  this  on  the  British  constitiK 
ti<m  cannot  but  be  most  un&vorable.  A  few  large  estates 
l^wlaiger;  but  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  estates  also 
locreaites ;  and  there  may  be  dai^er,  lest  the  inequal^  of 
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property  become  so  greats  that  those  who  possess  it  may  be 
dispossessed  by  force ;  ia  other  words,  that  the  government 
may  be  overturned. 

A  most  interesdng  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  subdivision 
of  property  on  government  is  now  making  in  France.  It  is 
understood,  that  the  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  prop* 
erty  in  that  country,  now  divides  it,  real  and  personal,  among 
all  the  children  equally,  both  sons  and  daughters ;  and  that 
tiiere  is,  also,  a  very  great  restraint  on  the  power  of  making 
dispositions  of  property  by  wilL  It  has  been  supposed,  tbaJ^ 
the  effect  of  this  might  probably  be,  in  time,  to  break  up  ths 
soil  into  such  small  subdivisions,  that  the  proprietors  would  be 
too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive  power.  I 
think  &r  otherwise.  What  is  lost  in  individual  wealth  will  be 
more  than  gained  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sympa- 
thy of  sentiment  If,  indeed,  only  one  or  a  few  landholders 
were  to  resist  the  crown,  like  the  barons  of  England,  they  must^ 
of  course,  be  great  and  powerful  landholders,  with  multitudes 
of  retainers,  to  promise  success.  But  if  the  proprietors  of  a 
given  extent  of  territory  are  summoned  to  resistance,  there  b 
no  reason  to  believe  that  such  resistance  would  be  less  forcible^ 
or  less  successful,  because  the  number  of  such  pn^rietors 
diould  be  great.  Each  would  perceive  his  own  importance^ 
and  his  own  interest,  and  would  feel  that  natural  elevation  of 
character  which  the  consdousness  of  property  inspires.  A  con^- 
mon  sentiment  would  unite  all,  and  numbers  would  not  oolj 
add  strength,  but  excite  enthusiasm.  It  is  true,  that  Eranoe 
possesses  a  vast  military  force,  under  the  direction  of  an  hered- 
itary executive  government ;  and  military  power,  it  is  possible^ 
may  overthrow  any  government.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  in 
this  period  of  the  world,  to  look  for  security  against  military 
power  to  the  arm  of  the  great  landholders.  That  notion  is  de- 
rived from  a  state  of  things  long  since  passed ;  a  state  in  which 
a  feudal  banm,  with  his  retainers^  might  ^Umd  against  the  80ve& 
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iigii,wlio  was  hiinfidftliegreateat  baron,  and  hbrolMn^  Bat 
at  present,  what  oould  the  richest  landholder  do,  against  one  re* 
gim(»it  of  disciplined  troops?  Other  securities,  therefora, 
against  the  prevalaice  of  military  power  must  be  provided. 
Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  so  situated  as  that  any  purpose  of 
national  defense  requires,  ordinarily  and  constantly,  such  a  mil. 
itary  force  as  might  seriously  endanger  our  liberties. 
-  In  respect,  however,  to  the  recent  law  of  succession  in  Frane^ 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  would,  presumptuously  perii^M,  ha» 
ard  a  ccmjecture,  that,  if  the  government  do  not  change  tha 
law,  the  law  in  half  a  century  will  diange  the  government';  and 
that  this  diange  will  be,  not  in  fiivor  of  the  power  of  the  cnyw% 
as  some  European  wi  iters  have  supposed,  but  against  it  Thoaa 
writers  only  reason  upon  what  they  think  correct  general  prin- 
dples,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  They  acknowledge  a  want 
of  experience.  Here  we  have  had  that  experience ;  and  we 
know  that  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  acting  with  intelli- 
gence,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  a  common  cause  inspire^ 
oonstitute  not  only  a  formidable,  but  an  invincible  power. 

The  true  principle  of  a  free  and  popular  government  would 
seem  to  be,  so  to  construct  it  as  to  give  to  all,  or  at  least  to  a 
very  great  majority,  an  interest  in  its  preservation ;  to  found 
it,  as  other  things  are  founded,  on  mra^s  interest  The  8tabil> 
ity  of  government  requires  that  those  who  desire  its  cootiniv 
anoe  8lK>uld  be  more  powerful  than  those  who  desire  its  dtsso- 
Intion.  This  power,  of  course,  is  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  mere  numbers.  Education,  wealth,  talents,  are  all  parts 
and  elements  of  the  general  aggregate  of  power ;  but  number^ 
nevertheless,  constitute  ordinarily  the  most  important  consid* 
eration,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  miUtary  force  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  by  which  they  can  control  the  many.  In  this  coun' 
try  we  have  actually  existing  systems  of  government,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which,  it  should  se^n,  a  great  majority,  bodi 
m  numbers  and  in  other  means  of  power  and  influenoe^  mual 
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flee  tiielr  interest  But  thu  state  of  diiiigs  is  not  bfoa^  «1^^ 
00)ely  by  written  pc^itical  eonstitutioDS,  or  the  mere  manpar 
of  organizii]^  the  government ;  but  also  by  the  laws  which  i^ 
iilate  the  descent  and  transmission  of  property.  The  freest 
gOYesnment,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accamulatkn 
of  property  in  few  hands,  and  to  render  the  great  maas  of  the 
population  depend^sit  imd  pemiiless.  In  such  a  case,  the  pefHi- 
Inr  power  would  be  likdy  to  break  in  upon  the  rights  of  ]pvc^ 
vrty,  or  eke  the  influence  of  property  to  limit  and  centred  the  e» 
ardse  of  popular  power.  Universal  suffirage,  for  example,  could 
aot  long  exist  in  a  community  where  there  was  great  inei^iil- 
ity  of  property.  The  holders  of  estates  would  be  obliged,  ia 
such  case,  either  in  some  way  to  restrain  the  right  of  suffirage^ 
or  dse  sudi  right  of  suf&age  would  soon  divide  the  property. 
ia  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and  see 
their  neighbors  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to 
aeed,  cannot  be  favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protecti<Hi  <^ 
property.  When  this  class  becomes  numerous,  it  grows  daok* 
oroua.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and  is 
naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  vidence  and  revolution. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to 
fi)und  government  on  property ;  and  to  establish  sudi  diatiibtt- 
tion  ci  property,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  tEansmiasioB 
and  alienation,  as  to  interest  the  great  majority  of  society  m 
the  support  of  the  government.  This  is,  I  imagine,  the  true 
theory  and  actual  practice  of  our  republican  institutions.  With 
property  divided  as  we. have  it,  no  other  government  than  that 
of  a  republic  could  be  maintained,  even  were  we  foolish  enough 
to  desire  it  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  a  loi^  eoiBt" 
tinuanoe  of  our  system.  Party  and  passion,  doubtieas,  oiaj 
prevail  at  times,  and  much  temporary  mischief  be  done.  Eveo 
modes  and  forms  may  be  changed,  and  perhaps  for  the  wora& 
B«fl  a  greait  revdution  in  regard  to  property  must  take  plao% 


Wlbro  onrywcrainente  oan  be  mofved  fiom  tfaeir  rapoUiaBi  1ni» 
819^  unless  they  be  viol^idj  stnick  off  bj  militaiy  power.  Hw 
people  possess  the.  property,  more  ^nphaticallj  than  it  eodd 
ever  be  said  of  the  people  of  any  odier  oountry,  and  they  en 
have  no  int^est  to  overtom  a  goTemment  which  proteets  iIhiI 
property  by  equal  laws. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  state  of  tilings  pooeooBOo  too 
strong  tend^icies  toward  the  production  of  a  dead  and  uniii> 
teresting  level  in  society.  Sudi  tendoicies  are  sofficiendjr 
eountenanced  by  the  infinite  diversities  in  the  oharacters  and 
fertimes  of  individuals  Talent^  activity,  industary,  and  enter* 
prise  tend  at  all  times  to  produce  inequality  anid  distinction ; 
and  there  is  room  still  for  the  aocumuladcm  of  wealth,  with  ite 
great  advantages,  to  all  reasooable  and  useful  extent  It  has 
been  oftai  ui^ed  against  the  state  of  society  in  America,  that  it 
furnishes  no  dass  of  men  of  fortune  and  leisure.  This  may  be 
partly  true,  but  it  is  not  ^atirely  so,  and  the  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
would  affed  rather  the  progress  of  taste  and  literature,  tiian  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.  But  the  promotion  of  taste 
and  literature  cannot  be  primary  objects  of  political  institutions; 
and  if  they  could,  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  long 
course  of  things,  as  much  is  not  gained  by  a  wide  diffiiaaon  of 
general  knowledge,  as  is  lost  by  abridging  the  number  of 
those  whom  fortune  and  leisure  liable  to  devote  themselves 
esduavely  to  sciaitific  and  literary  pursuits.  However  this 
n^y  be,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  our 
^stem  to  be  equal  and  general,  and  if  there  be  particular  dis- 
advantages incident  to  this,  they  are  &r  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  which  weigh  against  them.  The  im- 
portant concerns  of  society  are  generally  conducted,  in  all  coun- 
tries, by  the  men  of  business  and  practical  ability ;  and  even 
in  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  the  advantages  of  mere  1^ 
sure  are  liable  to  be  overrated.  If  there  exist  adequate  means 
gf  aducation,and  a  love  of  letters  be  excited,  that  love  will  ftid 
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ito  wij  to  the  object  of  its  dedre,  dirou§^  the  erowd  and  prm 
■are  of  the  most  bosy  society. 

Connected  with  Uus  division  of  property,  and  the  conseqotfii 
partieipation  of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  its  possession  and 
eojoymeDts,  is  the  system  of  representation,  which  is  admiraUj 
accommodated  to  our  condition,  better  understood  among  \x% 
and  more  &miliarly  and  extensively  practiced,  in  the  higher  and 
in  the  lower  departments  of  government,  than  it  has  been  among 
any  other  pec^le.  Great  &cility  has  been  given  to  this  in  New 
E^land  by  the  early  division  of  the  country  into  townships 
or  small  districts,  in  which  all  concerns  of  local  police  are  reg^* 
ulated,  and  in  which  representatives  to  the  legislature  are 
elected.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  utility  of  these  little  bodiesL 
They  are  so  many  councils  or  parliaments,  in  which  oommoa 
interests  are  discussed,  and  useful  knowledge  acquired  and 
communicated. . 

The  division  of  governments  into  departments,  and  the  di- 
▼iaion,  again,  of  the  legislative  department  into  two  chamber^ 
are  essential  provisions  in  our  system.  This  last,  although  not 
new  in  itself,  yet  seems  to  be  new  in  its  application  to  govern- 
mrats  wholly  popular.  The  Grecian  republics,  it  is  plam,  knew 
nothing  of  it;  and  in  Rome,  the  chedc  and  balance  of  legiahi- 
tive  power,  such  as  it  was,'  lay  between  the  people  and  the  sen- 
ate. Indeed,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  true  nature  and  construction  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth. The  relative  power  of  the  senate  and  the  people, 
the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  appear  not  to  have  been  at  ail 
times  the  same,  nor  at  any  time  accurately  defined  or  strictly 
observed.  Qcero,  indeed,  describes  to  us  an  admirable  ai^ 
langement  of  political  power,  and  a  balance  of  the  constitution, 
in  that  beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  compares  the  demoera- 
des  of  Greece  with  the  Roman  commonwealth :  "O  morem 
predarem,  disciplinamque,  quam  a  majoribus  accepimus,  d 
q;uidam  taneremus !  sed  nesdo  quo  pacto  jam  demanibus  dabi* 
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vim  oonsdonis  esse  volueroDt^  qosd  sdsiieret  plebs,  aut  qam 
pcfpolns  jaberet ;  summota  coDscione,  dktributis  paitibus^  tri- 
batim  et  centuriatim  descriptis  ordinibus,  daastbos,  flBtatibii% 
aoditis  aactortbus,  re  multos  dies  promulgata  et  oognita,  jaberi 
.▼etarique  voluerant  Greeoorum  autem  totn  reqrabliott  aedcih 
lis  ooDScionis  temeritate  administraatur." 
,  But  at  what  time  this  wise  system  existed  in  diis  perfeetion 
at  Rome,  no  proofs  remain  to  show.  Her  oonstitutton,  origi- 
caliy  framed  for  a  monarchy,  never  seemed  to  be  adjusted  in 
•its'  several  parts  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Liberty  thera 
was^  but  it  was  a  disputatious,  an  uncertain,  an  ill-seoured 
-liberty.  The  patrician  and  the  plebeian  orders,  instead  of  be* 
ing  matched  and  joined,  each  in  its  just  place  and  proportion,  to 
•sustain  the  &bric  of  the  state,  were  rather  like  hostile  powers, 
in  perpetual  conflict.  With  us,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  and 
so  &r  not  witliout  success,  to  divide  representation  into  diam- 
bers,  and,  by  differ^ce  of  age,  character,  qualification,  or  mode 
of  Section,  to  establish  salutary  checks,  in  governments  alto- 
^ther  elective. 

Having  detained  you  so  long  with  these  observations,  I  must 
yet  advert  to  another  most  interesting  topic — the  free  schools. 
In  this  particular.  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 
tiiink,  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  diaracter.  She  early  adopted,  and 
has  constantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted 
.ik^t  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  lefl  to  chance 
or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  tiie  purpose  of  public 
instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  propor- 
Ikm  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
lie  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefitted  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  lib- 
eral systerii  of  polkse,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace 
of  society  are  secured.     We  seek  to  prevent  in  some  measure 
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tbe  eoctooffloii  of  the  penal  code,  by  iaspmng  a  aalutary  and  oo» 
Mrvative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age^ 
We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  ei 
^laracter,  by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  ino-easing  the  sph««  of 
intellectiial  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  &r 
fts  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  ke^ 
good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law  and  the 
denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  tfae 
prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  s^iti- 
ment  We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in 
lite  villages  and  &rm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  un- 
^sturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  oar 
government  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  pr^ 
serve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that 
public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  phfloao- 
phers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trusty  and  our  ezpee- 
tation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on 
that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good 
and  virtuous  s^itiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure^  as 
well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow, 
but  sure,  undermining  of  licentiou^ess. 

We  know  that,  at  the  present  time,  an  attempt  is  making  in 
the  English  parliament  to  provide  by  law  for  tiie  education  bi 
the  poor,  and  that  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  chara<^;^  (Mr. 
Brougham)  has  taken  the  lead  in  presenting  a  plan  to  govern- 
ment for  carrying  that  purpose  into  eflfect  And  yet,  although 
the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  listened  to  him  wkh 
astonishment  as  well  as  delight,  we  hear  no  prindplea  wiA 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  been  familiar  from  youth ;  we  aae 
Bodung  in  the  plan  but  an  approadi  toward  that  system  whicii 
has  been  established  in  New  England  for  more  tfaah  a  emtxay 
and  a  half.    It  is  said  that  in  England  not  more  than  one  ehUd 
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an  WaleS)  one  in  twenty;  in  Fnmoe,  until  lately,  when  some 
improvement  has  been  made,  not  more  than  one  in  thirty-Jhi^ 
Now,  it  is  handljtoo  strc»ig  to  aay,  that  in  New  England  enrp 
MU  poeeeeees  such  means.  It  would  be  diffioolt  to  find  aiii» 
fbance  to  the  oontnuy,  unless  where  it  should  be  owing  to  the 
negl^eBoe  of  the  parent ;  and,  in  truth,  the  means  are  actual!  j 
used  and  enjoyed  by  nearly  every  <Mie.  A  youth  of  fifteen,  of 
ei&er  sex,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  very  unfifequentlj 
to  be  found.  Who  can  make  this  comparison,  or  contemplate 
tins  spectacle,  without  delight  and  a  feeling  of  just  pride  I 
Does  any  history  show  property  more  beneficently  applied  t 
Did  any  government  ever  subject  the  fHN^terty  of  those  whe 
have  estates  to  a  burden,  for  a^Nurpose  more  fiivorable  to  the 
poor,  or  more  useful  to  the  whole  cc«nmunity  ? 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  public  instruction  was  one 
of  the  earliest  sentiments  of  our  ancestors.  No  lan^ver  of 
itfuuent  or  modem  times  has  expressed  more  just  opinioiis^  or 
ad<^ted  wiser  measure^  than  the  early  records  of  the  ooloBf 
dT  Plymouth  ^w  to  have  prevailed  here.  Assembled  on  thk 
very  spoi^  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago,  the  legislatuM 
of  this  colony  declared,  ^  Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of 
good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  weal 
and  flonrishiiig  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  court  doth 
therefore  order,  that  m  whatever  township  in  this  government 
ooDsistmg  of  fifty  fionilies  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall 
be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar-school,  such  township  shall 
allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the 
inbabitants." 

Having  provided  that  all  youth  ^ould  be  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  learning  by  the  institutiKm  of  free  schools,  our  an^ 
oestois  had  yet  another  duty  to  perform.  Men  were  to  be  ed^ 
nested  fi)r  the  professions  and  the  public.  For  this  purpoai^ 
thigr  founded  the  university,  and  with  incredible  zeal  and  pa»» 
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geTerance,  tkey  cherished  and  supported  it,  through  all  tniSs 
and  discouragements.  On  the  subject  of  the  university,  it  Is 
not  possible  for  a  son  of  New  England  to  think  without 
pleasure,  or  to  speak  without  emotion.  Nothing  confers  more 
honor  on  the  state  where  it  is  established,  or  more  utility  on 
the  country  at  large.  A  rei^ctable  university  is  an  establisit- 
ment  which  must  be  the  work  of  time.  If  pecuniary  means 
were  not  wanting,  no  new  institution  could  possess  character 
and  respectability  at  once.  We  owe  deep  obligation  to  our 
ancestors,  who  began,  almost  on  the  moment  of  their  arrival, 
the  work  of  building  up  this  institution. 

Although  established  in  a  different  government,  the  colony 
of  Plymouth  manifested  warm  friendship  for  Harvard  collie. 
*At  an  early  period,  its  government  took  measures  to  promote 
a  general  subscription  throughout  all  the  towns  in  this  colony. 
In  aid  of  its  small  funds.  Other  collies  were  subsequently 
founded  and  endowed,  in  other  places,  as  the  ability  of  die  peo- 
ple allowed ;  and  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  means  of 
educataon  at  present  enjoyed  in  New  England  are  not  only  ad- 
equate to  the  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  among  all 
dasses,  but  sufficient,  also,  for  respectable  attainments  in  liters 
tureand  the  sciences. 

Lastly,  our  ancestors  founded  their  system  of  government 
on  morality  and  religious  sentiment.  Moral  habits,  they  be- 
lieved, cannot  safely  be  trusted  on  any  other  foundation  tlian 
religious  principle,  nor  any  government  be  secure  which  is  not 
supported  by  moral  habits.  Living  under  the  heavenly  lighft 
of  revelation,  they  hoped  to  find  all  the  social  dispositions,  i^ 
the  duties  which  men  owe  to  each  other,  and  to  society,  en^ 
forced  and  performed.  Whatever  makes  men  good  christians 
makes  them  good  citizens.  Our  Others  came  here  to  enjoy 
dieir  religion  free  and  unmolested ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  oen* 
tunes,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  we  can  pronounce  more  con- 
fidently, noUung  of  which  we  can  express  a  more  deep  and 
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««ame8t<»DTiotioii,  than  of  the  inefldmable  importaiioe  of  tiiat 
leligioii  to  man,  both  in  regard  to  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to 
come. 

r  If  the  blessings  of  our  political  and  social  condition  hare  not 
been  too  highly  estimated,  we  cannot  well  overrate  the  respon- 
.fiibility  and  duty  which  they  impose  upon  us.  We  hold  these 
instituticxis  of  government,  religion,  and  learnii^,  to  be  trans* 
mitted,  as  well  as  enjoyed.  We  are  in  the  line  of  conveyance, 
through  which  whatever  has  be^i  obtained  by  the  spirit  and 
efforts  of  our  ancestors  is  to  be  communicated  to  our  children* 

We  are  bound  to  maintain  public  liberty,  and,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  -systems,  to  convince  the  world  that  order  and 
law,  religion  and  morality,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights 
pf  persons,  and  the  rights  of  property,  may  all  be  preserved 
and  secured,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  a  government  en- 
tirely and  purely  elective.  If  we  &il  in  this,  our  disaster  will 
be  signal,  and  will  furnish  an  argument  stronger  than  has  yet 
been  £>und,  in  support  of  those  opinions  whidi  maintain  that 
govemmait  can  rest  safely  oa  nothing  but  power  and  coerdon. 
As  &r  as  experience  may  show  errors  in  our  establishments,  we 
are  bound  to  correct  them ;  and  if  any  practices  exist  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  within  the  reach  of 
our  laws  or  our  influence,  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  exert 
ourselves  to  restrain  and  abolish  them. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  surest  that  the 
land  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  contamination  of  a  trafiic,  at 
which  every  feeling  of  humanity  must  forever  revolt, — I  mean 
tibe  African  slave-trade.  Neither  public  sentiment,  nor  the  law, 
has  hitherto  been  able  entirely  to  put  an  end  to  this  odious  and 
abominable  trade.  At  the  moment  when  God  in  his  mercy 
has  blessed  the  christian  world  with  a  universal  peace,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  christian  name  and 
character,  new  effi>rts  are  making  for  the  ext^ision  of  this  trade 
by  subjects  and  citizens  of  christian  states,  in  whose  hearts 
VOL.  n.      E 
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iidiabUs  no  s^timents  of  humanitj  or  jostioe^  and  orer  wbom 
neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  fear  of  man  exercises  a  eo^arel. 
In  the  sight  of  our  law,  the  African  slare-trader  is  a  piraite  and 
a  felon ;  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  an  of]^der  &r  bey(md  the 
ordinary  depth  of  human  guilt.  There  is  no  brighter  part  of 
our  history,  than  that  which  records  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  government  at  an  early  day,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  since,  for  the  suppression  of  this  traffic;  and  I  would 
call  on  all  the  true  sons  of  New  England  to  cooperate  with  the 
laws  of  man,  and  the  justice  of  Heaven.  If  there  be,  witiuzi 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  or  influence,  any  participation  in 
this  traffic,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  here,  upcmthe  rock  of  Plynt 
outh,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  it  It  is  not  fit  that  the  land  Gi 
the  Pilgrims  should  bear  the  shame  longer.  I  hear  the  sound 
of  the  hammer,  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  where  man*, 
des  and  fetters  are  still  forged  for  human  limbs.  I  see  the  vis- 
ages  of  those  who  by  stealth  and  at  midnight  labor  in  this  work 
of  hell,  foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the  artificers  of  such  in- 
gtruments  of  misery  and  torture.  Let  that  spot  be  purified,  or 
let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England.  Let  it  be  pin*ified,  or  lei 
it  be  set  aside  from  the  christian  world ;  let  it  be  put  out  of 
the  drcle  of  human  sympathies  and  human  regards,  and  let 
civilized  man  henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it 

I  would  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all  who 
minister  at  her  altar,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary severity  of  the  law.  I  invoke  the  ministers  of  our  re- 
ligion, that  they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of  these  crimes,  and 
add  its  solemn  sanctions  to  the  authority  c^  human  laws.  If 
the  pulpit  be  silent  whenever  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  sin- 
ner bloody  with  this  guilt  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the 
pulpit  is  &lse  to  its  trust  I  call  on  the  fliir  merchant,  who  has 
reaped  his  harvest  upon  the  seas,  that  he  assist  in  sconrgii^ 
from  those  seas  the  worst  pirates  that  ever  infested  them. 
That  ocean,  which  seems  to  wave  with  a  gentle  magnificence  to 


wA'llie  bupiem  of  an  boiieflt  commeroe,  and  to  roll  along  Hi 
IWiMiiiror.1  Tfith  a  ooottious  pride^ — tint  ocean,  which  lunrdf 
lada^  regards,  even  when  the  winda  have  raffled  its  aurftea^ 
j»  a  Md  of  gratefol  toQ, — what  la  it  to  the  victim  of  thia  op- 
fpreaakm,  whai  he  is  brought  to  its  ahorea,  and  looka  forth  upon 
it,  for  the  first  time,  finom  beneath  diaina,  and  bleeding  widi 
stripes?  What  is  it  to  him  bat  a  widespread  prospect  of  adi^ 
ftring,  angoidb  and  death?  Nor  do  the  eddes  amUe  longer,nar 
is  the  air  longer  fingrant  to  him.  The  sun  ia  cast  down  ftoa 
heaven.  An  inhuman  and  accursed  traffic  haa  cut  him  off  in  Ua 
manhood,  or  in  lus  youth,  from  every  enjoyment  belonging  ta 
Ids  bdng,  and  every  blessing  which  his  Creator  intended  for 
1dm. 

The  diristian  communities  send  fordi  their  emissaries  of  ra* 
ligioQ  and  letters,  who  stop,  here  and  there,  along  the  coast  of 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  and  with  painful  and  tedious  efforts 
make  some  almost  imperceptible  prepress  in  the  communioa^ 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives who  are  immediately  about  them.  Not  thus  slow  and 
imperceptible  is  the  transmission  of  the  vices  and  bad  passions 
which  the  subjects  of  christian  states  carry  to  the  land.  Hie 
idave-trade  having  toudied  the  coast,-  its  influence  and  its  evils 
spread,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the  whole  continent,  making  sar*- 
age  wars  more  savage  and  more  frequent,  and  adding  new  and 
fierce  passions  to  the  contests  of  barbarians. 

1  pursue  this  topic  no  further,  except  again  to  say,  that  aH 
Christendom,  being  now  blessed  with  peace,  is  bound  by  every^ 
tiling  which  belongs  to  its  character,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  present  age,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman  and  disgracefifl 
traffic 

We  are  bound,  not  only  to  maintain  the  general  prindplea 
of  public  liberty,  but  to  support  also  those  existing  forms  of 
government  which  have  so  well  secured  its  enjoyment,  and  so 
hi^lly  promoted  the  public  prosperity.    It  is  now  more  than 
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tbirtj  yean  tSioce  these  states  have  been  united  under  the  fStd^ 
end  ooDStitution,  and  wfaateyer  fortune  -may  await  them  here* 
after,  it  is  impossible  that  this  period  of  their  history  should 
not  be  regarded  as  distinguished  by  signal  prosperity  and  sue^ 
oesB.  They  must  be  sanguine  indeed,  who  can  hope  for  beii^ 
fit  from  change.  Whatever  division  of  the  public  judgment 
JDay  have  existed  in  relation  to  particular  measures  of  the  gov^' 
emment,  all  must  agree,  one  should  think,  in  the  opinion,  thai 
in  its  general  course  it  has  been  emin^tly  productive  of  poblie 
happiness.  Its  most  ardent  friends  could  not  well  have  hoped 
from  it  more  than  it  has  accomplished ;  and  those  who  disbe- 
lieved or  doubted  ought  to  feel  less  concern  about  predictions 
whidi  the  event  has  not  verified,  than  pleasure  in  the  good 
which  has  been  obtained.  Whoever  shall  hereafter  write  this 
part  of  our  history,  although  he  may  see  occasional  errors  ot 
defects,  will  be  able  to  record  no  great  failure  in  the  ends  and 
objects  of  government.  Still  less  will  he  be  able  to  record  any 
aeries  of  lawless  and  despotic  acts,  or  any  successful  usurpation. 
His  page  will  c(»tain  no  exhibition  of  provinces  depopulate^ 
of  dvil  authority  habitually  trampled  down  by  military  power, 
<»r  of  a  conmiunity  crushed  by  the  burden  of  taxation.  He 
will  speak,  rather,  of  public  liberty  protected,  and  puUio  hap* 
pinesB  advanced ;  of  increased  revenue,  and  population  ai^ 
mented  beyond  all  example ;  of  the  growth  of  commerce,  man- 
u&ctures,  and  the  arts;  and  of  that  happy  condition,  in  whidi 
the  restraint  and  coercion  of  government  are  almost  invisible 
and  imperceptible,  and  its  influence  felt  only  in  the  benefits 
which  it  confers.  We  can  entertain  no  better  wish  for  our 
oountry,  tiian  that  this  government  may  be  preserved ;  nor 
have  we  a  clearer  duty  than  to  maintain  and  support  it  in  the 
fidl  exercise  of  all  its  just  constitutional  powers. 

The  cause  of  science  and  literature  also  imposes  upcsi  us  an 
fanportant  and  delicate  trust  The  wealth  and  population  of 
the  oountry  are  now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  auUiorize  the  eaik 


peetaticn  of  a  <xaTect  literalwe  and  a  ireU  Ibr^ 
as  respectable  progress  in  the  abstruse  sdencea.  The  countiy 
has  ruen  from  a  state  (^  oolonlal  dependency ;  it  has  estab* 
liahed  an  independent  govenunoit,  and  is  now  in  the  undis» 
igK^aied  enjoyment  of  peace  and  political  security.  The  el» 
9i£ntB^f  knowledge  are  universally  diffused,  and  the  reading 
portion  of  the  community  large.  Liet  us  hope  that  the  jHresenl 
may  be  an  auspicious  era  of  literature.  If,  almost  on  the  day 
of  tbeir  landing,  our  ancestors  founded  schools  and  endowed 
odleges,  what  obligations  do  not  rest  upon  us^  living  under  cir- 
cumstances so  much  more  &vorable  both  for  providing  and  fcr 
using  die  means  of  education  1  Literature  becomes  fi^ee  insti* 
tutions.  It  is  the  graceful  ornament  of  civil  liberty,  and  a 
haippy  restraint  on  the  asperities  whidi  political  controversies 
sometimes  occasion.  Just  taste  is  not  only  an  embellishment 
of  society,  out  it  rises  almost  to  the  rank  of  the  virtues,  and 
diffuses  positive  good  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  inAur 
ence.  There  is  a  connection  between  right  feeling  and  right 
principles,  and  truth  in  taste  is  allied  with  truth  in  morality. 
With  nothing  in  our  past  history  to  discourage  us,  and  with 
SQiii%thing  in  our  present  condition  and  prospects  to  animate 
n%  let  us  hope,  that,  as  it  is  our  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  when 
we  may  behold  a  wonderful  advancement  of  the  country  in  all 
its  other  great  interests,  we  may  see  also  equal  progress  and 
saccess  attend  the  cause  of  letters. 

Finally,  let  us  not  foi-get  the  religious  character  of  our  ori* 
gin.  Our  Others  were  brought  hither  by  their  hi^  veneration 
&r  the  christian  religion.  They  journeyed  by  its  light,  and  la> 
bored  in  its  hopo.  They  sought  to  incorporate  its  prindj^M 
with  the  elements  of  their  society,  and  to  difiuae  its  infiuenos 
through  all  their  institutions,  civil,  political,  or  literary.  Let 
us  cherish  these  sentiments,  and  extend  this  inQu^ce  still  more 
widely ;  in  tha&U  ooovktioD,  that Ifaat is  the  happiest  aode^ 
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wMdi  partakes  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  mild  and  pewoeM 
ggkit  of  ofaristlanity . 

The  hours  of  tMs  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  oooastioi 
will  soon  be  passed.  Neither  we  nor  our  diildr^  can  expert 
to  behold  its  return.  They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futimtij^, 
they  exist  only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  God,  who  shall  stand 
here  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  thdr  deseeoit 
from  the  Pilgrims,  and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed, 
the  progress  of  their  country,  during  tiie  lapse  of  a  c^itury. 
We  would  anticipate  thdr  c(Kicurrence  with  us  in  our  senti* 
ments  of  deep  r^ard  for  our  common  ancestors.  We  wocdd 
anticipate  and  partake  the  pleasure  with  which  they  will  diea 
recount  the  steps  of  New  England's  advancement  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  our  re- 
pose, the  voice  of  acclamation  and  gratitude,  commencing  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  millions 
of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in  -the  murmurs  of 
the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave  fi>r  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then 
occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  trans- 
mitted from  our  Others  in  just  estimation ;  some  proof  of  our 
attachm^t  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  dvii  and 
religious  liberty ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to 
promote  everything  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and 
improve  the  hearts  of  men.  And  when,  from  the  long  distance 
of  an  hundred  years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall 
know,  at  leasts  that  we  possessed  affections,  which,  running 
backward  and  warming  with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors 
have  done  for  our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our  posterity, 
and  meet  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  ar- 
rived on  the  shore  of  being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations !  We  would  hail  you, 
as  you  rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we 
now  fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where  we  are 
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pMSHsg,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own  homan  dumtkm. 
We  bid  you  welcome  to  this  pleasant  land  of  the  &them  W« 
bid  jou  welcome  to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of 
New  England.  We  greet  your  acoesnon  to  the  great  inher* 
itanoe  whidi  we  have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  bles- 
^ngs  of  good  government  and  religious  liberty.  We  welcome 
you  to  the  treasures  of  sdenoe  and  the  delights  of  learning. 
We  welcome  you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life, 
to  the  happiness  of  kindred  and  parents,  and  children.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  exist* 
ence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  ever- 
lasting truth ! 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS. 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


'Wnor  tihe  speacli  on  the  Greek  Keyolatton  was  made,  Mr.  WelMter  was  ftbont 
ibftif4noo  jeen  of  i^e ;  and  It  was  looked  upon  at  home,  as  weil  as  in  Oreat  Britatn, 
•  the  ablest  eyer  made  up  to  that  day  m  our  boose  of  represeiitatlre^  It  ia  nsl 
l»abtftil  whether  it  has  ever  been  exceeded  there  since. 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

A  SPSECH  DSUVZBXD  IN  THS  HOU8S  OF  XEPRnSNTATEYKS,  JAHVABT 

19th,  1824. 

I  AM  afraid,  Mr.  Qiairman,  that,  so  &r  as  my  part  in  tins 
discussion  is  oonceraed,  those  expectations  which  the  public  €» 
dtement  existing  on  the  subject,  and  certain  associations  eaail  j 
connected  with  it^  have  conspired  to  raise,  may  be  disappointed. 
An  occasion  which  calls  the  attention  to  a  spot  so  distinguished, 
so  connected  with  interesting  recollections,  as  Greece,  may  nafr- 
urally  excite  something  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm.     In  a  grave 
political  discussion,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  such  fteUngi 
should  be  chastised.    I  shall  endeavor  properly  to  repress  them, 
Although  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  altc^etber  extin- 
guished.    We  must,  indeed,  fly  beyond  the  civilized  world ; 
we  must  pass  tbe  dominion  of  law  and  the  boundaries  of  knowt 
edge ;  we  must,  more  espedally,  withdraw  ourselves  from  this 
place,  and  the  scenes  which  here  surround  us — ^if  we  would  sep- 
arate ourselves  altogether  frx>m  the  influence  of  all  those  me- 
morials of  herself  whidi  anci^it  Greece  has  transmitted  for  tha 
admiration  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.    This  free  form  of  gov- 
ernment, this  popular  assembly,  the  comnKm  council  held  for 
the  common  good,  where  have  we  contemplated  its  earlient 
models  1    This  practice  of  free  debate  and. public  discussion, 
the  contest  of  mind  with  mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence 
which,  if  it  were  now  here,  oa  a  subject  like  this,  would  move- 
the  stones  of  tiie  capitol,  whose  was  the  language  in  which  aH 
these  were  first  exhibited  ?    Even  the  edifice  in  wMdi  we  as- 
lemble^  these  proportioned  columns,  this  ornamental  architeo- 
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tare,  al?  remind  us  that  Greece  has  existed,  and  that  we,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  are  greatly  her  debtors^  But  I  have  not 
introduced  this  motion  in  the  vain  hope  i^  discharging  anything 
of  this  accumulated  debt  of  centuries.  I  have  not  acted  upon 
the  expectation,  that  we,  who  have  inherited  this  obligation 
from  our  ancestors,  should  now  attempt  to  paj  it  to  those  who 
may  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  a  right  to  re- 
cdve  payment.  My  object  is  nearer  and  more  immediate.  I 
wish  to  take  occasion  of  the  struggle  of  an  interesting  and  gal- 
lant people,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  diristianity,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  circumstances  which  have  accom- 
panied that  struggle,  and  to  the  principles  which  appear  to  have 
governed  the  conduct  of  the  great  states  of  Europe  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  to  the  diects  and  consequences  of  these  principles 
upon  the  independence  of  nations,  and  especially  upon  the  insti- 
tuti<His  of  free  governments.  What  I  have  to  say  of  Greece, 
therefore,  concemsthe  modem,  not  the  ancient ;  the  living,  and 
not  the  dead.  It  r^ards  her,  not  as  she  exists  in  history,  tri- 
umphant over  time,  and  tyranny,  and  ignorance ;  but  as  she 
now  is,  contending  against  fearful  odds,  for  being,  and  for  the 
eommon  privilege  of  human  nature. 

Afl  it  is  never  difficult  to  recite  commonplace  remarks  and 
trite  aphorisms,  so  it  may  be  easy,  I  am  aware,  on  this  occa* 
mxm,  to  remind  me  of  the  wisdom  which  dictates  to  men  a  car© 
erf  their  own  af&hrs,  and  admonishes  them,  instead  of  searching 
for  adventures  abroad,  to  leave  other  men's  concerns  in  their 
own  hands.  It  may  be  easy  to  call  this  resolution  Quixotic^  the 
emaQati(»i  of  a  crusading  or  propagandist  spirit.  All  this,  and 
jmoTB,  may  be  readily  said ;  but  all  this,  and  more,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fix  a  diaracter  upon  this  proceeding,  until  that  k 
proved  which  it  takes  for  granted.  Let  it  first  be  shown,  that 
in  this  questicm  there  is  nothing  which  can  aflfect  the  mterest, 
the  diaracter,  or  the  duty  of  this  country.  Let  it  be  proved, 
Oiat  we  are  not  called  upcm,  by  either  of  these  ooosidenitioria^ 


• 
to  expxGBB  an  opioion  on  the  snlijeel  to  whidi  the  rescrfutioQ  x«» 
lates.*  Let  this  be  proved,  and  th^iit  will  indeed  be  made  oiit| 
that  neither  ought  this  resolution  to  pass,  nor  oug^t  the  subject  of 
it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  communicatioa  of  the  preaideiit 
to  ua»  But,  in  mj  opinion,  this  cannot  be  shown.  In  my  judg' 
inent,  the  subject  is  interesting  to  the  people  and  the  goven^ 
ment  of  this  country,  and  we  are  called  upon,  by  oonaideratioos 
of  great  weight  and  moment,  to  express  our  opinions  upon  itL 
These  considerations^  I  think,  spring  from  a  sense  of  our  own 
duty,  our  character,  and  our  own  interest  I  wish  to  treat  the 
subject  on  such  grounds,  exclusively,  as  are  truly  American; 
but  then,  in  considering  it  as  an  American  question,  I  oaoaot 
forget  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  interesting  questions  which  agitate  it,  and  our  own  peculiar 
relation  in  regard  to  these  interesting  questions.  Let  this  be, 
then,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  hope  it  will  be,  purely  an 
American  discussion  ;  let  it  embrace,  nevertheless,  everything 
that  i^ly  concerns  America.  Let  it  comprehend,  not  merely 
her  present  advantage,  but  her  permanent  interest,  her  elevated 
character  as  one  of  the  free  states  of  the  world,  and  her  dutj 
toward  those  great  prindples  which  have  hitherto  maintained 
the  relative  independence  of  nations,  and  which  have,  more  es- 
pecially, made  her  what  she  is. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  presid^t,  in  the 
discharge  <^the  high  duties  of  his  office,  called  our  attrition  to 
the  subject  to  whidi  this  resolution  refers.  ^  A  strong  hope,'' 
says  that  communication,  ^  has  been  long  entertained,  founded 
on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed 
in  their  contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.     It  is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized  world 


*  Tbe  (Allowing  iB  the  resolation  referred  to: 

**  Jiesvived^  That  provision  ought  to  be  made,  by  law,  for  defraying  the  expeoM 
iBddeiit  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  wheneTer  th« 
WMililfP*  |h«^^  rtfrnrn  i*  espedienl  to  make  aneh  •HMtatmeot;" 
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tikes  a  deep  interest  in  ^kieSr  wel&re.  Although  no  power  has 
dedared  in  their  fx90F,  yet  ncxie,  according  to  our  mformation, 
has  taken  part  against  them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  hare 
protected  them  from  dangers  which  might  ere  this  have  ovep- 
whehned  any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calculations  of  in- 
terest, and  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement,  whndi 
mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have 
had  no  eflfect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  ficts  which  have 
oome  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that 
^ir  enemy  has  lost  forever  all  dominion  over  them;  that 
Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation." 

it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  house  should  adopt  some 
nsolotion  reciprocating  these  sentiments,  so  &r  as  it  shall  ap- 
prove them.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  con- 
gress first  ceased  to  receive  such  a  communication  from  the 
president  as  could  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  general 
answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  find  &ult  with  this  relinquishment 
of  a  former  and  an  ancient  practice.  It  may  have  been  attended 
widi  inconveniences  which  justified  its  abolition.  But,  certainly, 
there  was  one  advantage  belonging  to  it ;  and  that  is,  tiiat  it 
lumished  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  houses  of  congress  upon  those  topics  in  the  executive  com- 
munication which  were  not  expected  to  be  made  the  immediate 
subjects  of  direct  l^sladon.  Since,  therefore,  the  president's 
message  does  not  now  receive  a  general  answer,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  proper  diat,  m  some  mode,  agreeable  to  our  own 
liBual  form  of  proceeding,  we  should  express  our  sentiments 
upon  the  important  and  interesting  topics  on  which  it  treats. 

If  the  sentiments  of  the  message  in  respect  to  Greece  be 
proper,  it  is  equally  proper  that  this  house  should  reciprocate 
those  sentiments.  ITie  present  resolution  is  designed  to  have 
that  extent,  and  no  more.  If  it  pass,  it  will  leave  any  future 
proceeding  where  it  now  is,  in  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
government.    It  is  but  an  expression,  under  those  forms  in 
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wbidh  Hie  honse.is  aecDBtomed  to  act^  of  the  sitiflfiMsdon  of  tib* 
house  with  the  general  sentimentB  expressed  in  regard  to  this 
subject  in  the  message,  and  of  its  readiness  to  defraj  the  es- 
p^ose  incident  to  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  further  mSat" 
TBOiAion^  or  any  other  agency  which  the  president,  in  his  discro- 
tioDy  shall  see  fit,  in  whateyer  manner  and  at  whatever  time^  to 
institute.  The  whole  matter  is  still  left  in  his  judgment^  and 
this  resolution  can  in  no  way  restrain  its  unlimited  exercise. 

I  might  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  avoid  the  responsibility  of  this 
measure,  if  it  had,  in  my  judgment,  any  tendency  to  duoge  tiw 
policy  c^the  country.  With  the  general  coune  of  that  policy 
I  am  q^ie  satisfied.  The  nation  is  properous,  peaceful,  nA 
happy ;  and  I  should  very  rductantly  put  its  peace,  prosperity, 
or  happiness  at  risk.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  re»> 
olutiim  is  strictly  conformable  to  our  general  policy,  and  nol 
ixalj  consistent  with  our  interests,  but  even  demanded  by  a 
large  and  liberal  view  of  those  interests. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  just  policy  of  this  country  i%  in 
the  first  place,  a  peaceful  policy.  No  nation  ever  had  less  to 
aqpeet  fix»m  forcible  aggrandizement  The  mighty  agents 
which  are  working  out  our  greatness  are  time,  industry,  and 
the  arts.  Our  augmoitation  is  by  growth,  not  by  acquisition ; 
by  internal  development,  not  by  external  accession.  No 
schemes  can  be  suggested  to  us  so  magnificent  as  the  proved 
which  a  sober  contemplation  of  our  own  condition,  unaided  by 
projects,  uninfluenced  by  ambition,  fiurly  spreads  before  us.  A 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  with  such  varieties  of  soil  and  dui 
mate,  with  so  much  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise,  with  a 
population  increasing  so  much  beyond  former  example,  with 
capacities  of  improvement  not  only  unapplied  or  unexhausted, 
but  even,  m  a  great  measure,  as  yet  unexplored ;  so  firee  in  its 
institutions,  so  mild  in  its  laws,  so  secure  in  the  title  it  confers 
90  ev^y  man  to  his  own  acquisitions;   needs  nothu^  but 
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timo  and  peace  to  cany  it  forwaid  to  almost  any  point  of  ad 
vanoement. 

In  the  next  place,  I  take  it  £>r  granted  that  the  policy  of  this 
country,  pinging  from  the  nature  of  our  government  and  the 
•pirit  of  all  our  institutions^  is,  so  fiir  as  it  respects  the  interesting 
questions  which  agitate  the  present  age,  on  the  side  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  sentiments.  The  age  is  extraordinary;  the 
spirit  that  actuates  it  is  peculiar  and  marked ;  and  our  own  re^ 
lation  to  t&e  times  we  live  in,  and  to  the  questions  which  in- 
terest them,  is  equally  marked  and  peculiar.  We  are  placed^ 
by  our  good  fortune  and  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  our  ances- 
tors, in  a  condition  in  which  we  can  act  no  obscure  part  Be 
it  for  honor,  or  be  it  for  dishonor,  whatever  we  do  is  not  likely 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  world.  As  one  of  the  free 
states  among  the  nations,  as  a  great  and  rapidly  rising  republic^ 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  to  pre- 
vent our  principles,  our  sentiments,  aiid  our  example  from  pro- 
ducing some  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  hopes  of  society 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  rests  probably  witii  our- 
selves to  determine  whether  the  influence  of  these  shall  be  sal^ 
utary  or  pernicious. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  political  question  of  this 
age  is  that  between  absolute  and  regulated  governments.  The 
substance  of  the  controversy  is  whether  sodety  i^ll  have  any 
part  in  its  own  government  Whether  the  form  of  government 
shall  be  that  of  limited  monarchy,  with  more  or  less  mixture  of 
hereditary  power,  or  wholly  elective  or  representative,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  subordinate.  The  main  controversy 
is  between  that  absolute  rule,  which,  while  it  promises  to  gov- 
ern well,  means,  nevertheless,  to  govern  without  control,  and 
that  regulated  or  constitutional  system  which  restrains  sovereign 
discretion,  and  asserts  that  society  may  claim  as  matter  of 
right  some  effective  power  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  it    The  spirit  of  the  times  sets  with  a 
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Hiost  powerful  current  in  &Tor  of  these  last-mentioiied  o|^ 
ions.  It  is  opposed,  however,  whenever  and  wherever  It  shows 
iteel^  bj  certain  of  the  great  potentates  of  Europe ;  and  it  h 
opposed  on  grounds  as  applicable  in  one  dvilized  nation  as  in 
fbiothar,  and  whi<^  would  justify  such  opposition  in  relation  to 
€ie  United  States,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  any  other  state  or 
B^oD,  if  time  and  circumstance  should  render  such  opposition 


What  part  it  becomes  this  country  to  take  on  a  question  of 
tins  sort,  so  far  as  it  is  called  upon  to  take  any  part,  cannot  be 
doubtful.  Our  side  of  this  question  is  settled  for  us,  even  with- 
out our  own  volition.  Our  history,  our  situation,  our  character, 
necessarily  decide  our  position  and  our  course,  before  we  have 
even  time  to  ask  whether  we  have  an  option.  Our  place  is  on 
&e  side  of  free  institutions.  From  the  earliest  settlement  dt 
these  states,  their  inhabitants  were  accustomed,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of  self-government ; 
and  for  the  last  halfcentury  they  have  sustained  systems  of 
government  entirely  representative,  yielding  to  themselves  the 
greatest  possible  prosperity,  and  not  leaving  them  without  dis- 
tinction and  respect  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  sys- 
tem we  are  not  likely  to  abandon ;  and  while  we  shall  no  ftp- 
Aer  recommend  its  adoption  to  other  nations,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  than  it  may  recommend  itself  by  its  visible  influence  on 
our  own  growth  and  prosperity,  we  are,  nevertheless,  interested 
to  resist  die  establishment  of  doctrines  which  deny  the  legality 
of  its  foundations.  We  stand  as  an  equal  among  nations, 
ciaiming  the  full  benefit  of  the  established  international  law ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
moment,  any  innovations  upon  that  code  which  shall  bring 
into  doubt  or  question  our  own  equal  and  independent  rights. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  advert  to  those  pretensions  put 
forth  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  continental  Europe,  which  seeni 
tb  ine  calculated,  if  unresisted,  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  prm- 
voL.  n.        F 
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mpbm  of  our  goTemment,  and,  indeed,  to  be  whofij  iiwomiMtt 
Ue  with  any  degree  of  osdonal  independeooe.  I  do  ziot  intio- 
duoe  these  oonsiderations  lor  the  sake  of  topics.  I  am  not 
ibout  to  declaim  against  crowned  heads,  nor  to  quarxel  witib 
any  country  £>r  preferring  a  form  of  gov^mraetit  dififerent  6001 
our  own.  The  power  of  choice  that  we  exercise  for  ourselveai 
I  am  quite  wilHng  to  leave  also  to  others.  But  it  appeals  1p 
me  that  the  pretensions  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  whoUj  in- 
consistent with  the  independence  of  nations  generally,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  their  governments  be  abaoliitcy 
monarchical  and  limited,  or  purely  popular  and  represeotativa. 
I  have  a  most  deep  and  thorough  conviction,  that  a  new  era  h^ 
arisen  in  the  world,  that  new  and  dangerous  combinations  ase 
taking  place,  promulgating  doctrines  and  fraught  with  eooaa- 
quenees  wholly  subversive  in  their  tendency  of  the  puWo  law 
e£  nations  and  of  the  general  liberties  of  mankind.  Whether 
this  be  so,  ornot,  is  the  question  which  I  now  propose  to  6X« 
amine,  upon  such  grounds  of  information  as  the  common  and 
public  means  of  knowledge  disclose. 

Everybody  knows  that,  since  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  continental  powers  hai» 
entered  into  sundry  alliances,  whidi  have  been  made  public,  and 
have  held  several  meetings  or  congresses,  at  which  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  conduct  have  been  declared.  These  things 
must  necessarily  have  an  efl^t  upon  the  intemati(»3al  law  of 
the  states  of  the  world.  If  that  effect  be  good,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  that  law,  they  deserve  to  be  applauded.  1^ 
on  the  contrary,  their  efl^t  and  tendency  be  most  dangerous, 
their  principles  wholly  inadmissible,  their  pretensions  sudi  as 
would  abolish  every  degree  of  national  independence,  thenth^ 
are  to  be  resisted. 

I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  drawing  your  attention  ;1bo  tile 
treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  September,  1815,  betweea  Euaa% 
Prussia^  and  Austria^  commonly  called  the  Holy  Alliance.    TUb 
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r  aUiaood  i^ipeon  to  have  criginatod  with  llie  enycwt 
^Bossia;  for  we  aie  informed  that  a  draft  of  it  was  exlufaitad 
hj  him,  peraonally,  to  a  plenipotentiarj  of  one  of  the  gnat 
powers  oi  Europe,  before  it  was  presented  to  the  other  sover- 
eigas  who  ultimately  ssgned  it  This  instrument  (NrofesBes  no- 
thing, certainly,  which  is  not  extremely  commendable  and 
^f^aseworthy.  It  i»omises  only  that  the  contracting  partifli^ 
both  in  relation  to  other  states,  and  in  regard  to  their  own  sab- « 
jeots,  will  observe  the  rules  of  justice  and  Christianity,  hk  con- 
firmation of  these  promises,  it  makes  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
Tont  rel^ous  invocations.  Now,  although  such  an  alliaaoe  is 
a  nov^ty  in  European  history,  the  world  seems  to  have  re« 
4taved  this  treaty,  upon  its  first  promu]gati<»i,  with  geoend 
diarity.  It  was  commonly  understood  as  little  or  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  successful  termination  of  tJie 
^momentous  contest  in  which  those  sovereigns  had  been  engaged. 
It  still  seems  somewhat  unaccountable,  however,  that  these  good 
Tssdtttions  should  require  to  be  confirmed  by  treaty.  Who 
doubted  4hat  these  august  sovereigns  would  treat  each  other 
with  justice,  and  rule  their  own  subjects  in  mercy  1  And  what 
necessity  was  there  for  a  solemn  stipulation  by  treaty,  to  insure 
tiie  performance  of  that  which  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
duty  of  every  government  ]  It  would  hardly  be  admitted  by 
these  sovereigns,  that  by  this  compact  tbey  suppose  themselves 
4>oand  to  introduce  an  entire  change,  or  any  change,  in  the 
course  of  their  own  conduct.  Nothing  substantially  new,  cer- 
tainly,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended.  What  prind- 
ple,  <»:  what  practice,  therefore,  called  for  this  solemn  declan^ 
tion  of  tlie  intention  of  the  parties  to  observe  the  rules  of  reli- 
gion and  justice  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  remai*kable,  that  a  writer  of  reputation  upon 
the  public  law,  described,  many  years  ago,  not  inaccurately,  the 
doracter  of  this  alliance.  I  allude  to  Pufiendor£  "  It  seems 
vaeless^^'  says  he^ ''  to  frame  any  pacts  or  leagues,  barely  fi>r  the 
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and  support  of  universal  peace  ;  for  by  such  a  league 
nothing  is  superadded  to  the  obligati<«  of  natural  la:^,  and  no 
agreement  is  made  for  the  performance  of  anything  which  the 
parties  were  not  previously  bound  to  pedbrm.;  nor  is  the  ori- 
ginal obligation  rendered  firmer  or  strongs  by  su<^  an  addi- 
tion. Men  of  any  tolerable  culture  and  civilization  might  wdl 
be  ashamed  of  entering  into  any  sudi  compact,  the  conditi<MiB 
»  -of  which  imply  only  that  the  parties  concerned  shall  not  aSEBod 
in  any  dear  point  of  duty.  Besides,  we  should  be  guilty  <^ 
great  irreverence  towards  God,  should  we  suppose  that  his  in* 
junctions  had  not  already  laid  a  sufficient  obligation  upon  us  to 
act  justly,  unless  we  ourselves  voluntarily  consented  to  the 
same  engagement;  as  if  our  obligation  to  obey  his  will  de- 
f^ended  upon  our  own  pleasure.  If  one  engage  to  serve  another, 
he  does  not  set  it  down  expressly  and  particularly  among  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  bargain,  that  he  will  not  betray  nor 
murder  him,  nor  pillage  nor  bum  his  house.  For  the  same 
reason,  that  would  be  a  dishonorable  aigagement,  in  which  moi 
should  bind  themselves  to  act  properly  and  decently,  and  not 
break  the  peace." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent  writer.  How 
nearly  he  had  anticipated  the  case  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wiM 
appear  from  comparing  his  observations  with  the  preamble  to 
that  alliance,  which  is  as  follows : 

''In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  liieir 
majesties  the  emperor  of  Austria,  -the  king  of  Prussia^  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia," — ''solemnly  dedare  diat  the  present  act 
has  no  other  object  than  to  publish,  in  the  face  oi  the  whole 
world,  their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  theur 
respective  states,  and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other 
government,  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that 
holy  religion,  namely,  the  precepts  of  justice,  Christianity,  char- 
ity, and  peace,  which,  &r  from  being  applicable  only  to  private 
tcfficerns,  must  have  an  immediate  influenee  on  the  counoihi  of 
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pmeesi,  and  guide  all  their  steps^  as  being  the  onlj  means  «f 
eonst^idodng  homan  insdtntioiis,  and  remedying  their  impef^ 
fecdons.'* 

Hits  measure,  however,  appears  prindpallj  importanli  as  it 
•W9S  the  first  of  a  series,  and  was  followed  afterward  bj  others 
^a  more  direct  and  practical  nature.  These  measures,  taken 
-together,  profess  to  establish  two  principles,  which  the  Allied 
Powers  would  institute  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  . 
world ;  and  the  enforcement  of  which  is  to  be  ejected  bj  a 
milHon  and  a  half  of  bayonets. 

Hie  first  of  these  principles  is,  that  all  popular  or  oonstitch 
tional  rights  are  hold^i  do  otherwise  than  as  grants  from  the 
crown.  Society,  upon  this  principle,  has  no  rights  of  its  own ; 
it  takes  good  government,  when  it  gets  it,  as  a  boon  and  a  con- 
cession, but  can  demand  nothing.  It  is  to  live  in  that  &vor 
which  emanates  from  royal  authority,  and  if  it  have  the  misfbr* 
tune  to  lose  that  &vor,  there  is  nothing  to  protect  it  against  any 
d^ree  of  injustice  and  oppression.  It  can  rightfully  make  no 
^ideavor  for  a  change,  by  itself;  its  whole  privilege  is  to  re- 
ceive the  &vors  that  may  be  dispensed  by  the  sovereign  power, 
and  all  its  duty  is  described  in  the  single  word,  9ubfni$9ioiK 
Tins  is  the  plain  result  of  the  prindpal  continental  state  papers; 
indeed,  it  is  nearly  the  identical  text  of  some  of  them. 

The  Laybach  drcular  of  May,  1821,  allies,  '^  diat  useful 
and  necessary  changes  in  l^slation  and  administration  ought 
only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  intelligent  convictioii  of 
&o9e  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power.  All 
that  deviates  from  this  line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  cooif 
motions,  and  evils  &r  more  insufferable  than  those  which  they 
pretend  to  remedy."  Now,  ar,  this  prindple  would  carry  Eu- 
rope back  again,  at  once,  into  the  middle  of  the  dark  ages.  It 
is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  divine  riglrf;  of  kings,  advanced  now 
by  new  advocates,  and  sustained  by  a  formidable  mass  cf 
power.    That  the  people  hold  thdr  fundamental  privikges  m 
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matter  of  concession  or  indulgence  from  the  sovereign  power, 
Is  a  sentiment  not  easy  diffiised  in  this  age,  any  fiulher  than  it 
is  enforced  by  the  direct  operation  of  military  means.  It  Is 
true,  certainly,  that  some  six  centuries  ago  the  early  founders 
of  English  liberty  called  the  instrument  which  secured  their 
rights  a  charter.  It  was,  indeed,  a  concession ;  they  had  ob- 
tftined  it  sword  in  hand  ifrom  the  king ;  and  in  many  oUier 
oases,  whatever  was  obtained,  &vorable  to  human  rights,  from 
tile  tyranny  and  despotism  o^  the  feudal  soverdgns,  was  oalled 
by  the  names  of  privileges  and  liberties^  as  being  matter  of 
special  favor.  And  though  we  retsun  this  language  at  the  pres* 
ent  time,  the  principle  itself  belongs  to  ages  that  have  long 
passed  by  us.  The  civilized  world  has  done  with  the  enormous 
finth,  of  many  made  for  one.  Society  asserts  its  own  rights^ 
and  allies  them  to  be  original,  sacred,  and  tmalienable.  It 
is  not  satisfied  with  having  kind  masters ;  it  demands  a  parti- 
dpaticm  in  its  own  government ;  and  in  states  mudi  advaneed 
in  civilization,  it  urges  this  demand  with  a  constancy  and  an 
energy  that  cannot  well  nor  long  be  resisted.  There  are,  hap- 
pily, enough  of  regulated  governments  in  the  world,  and  those 
among  the  most  distinguished,  to  operate  as  constant  examplea, 
and  to  keep  alive  an  unceasing  panting  in  the  bosoms  of  men 
for  the  enjoyment  of  similar  free  institutions. 

When  the  English  revolution  of  1688  took  place,  the  En- 
glish people  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  example  of 
Runnymede ;  they  did  not  build  their  hopes  upon  royal  diar- 
ters ;  they  did  not,  like  the  Laybach  circular,  suppose  that  aii 
vseiiil  changes  in  constitutions  and  laws  must  proceed  fixim 
tiiose  only  whom  God  has  rendered  responsiUe  for  power* 
They  were  somewhat  better  instructed  in  the  principles  of  dvH 
liberty,  or  at  least  they  were  better  lovers  of  those  principles 
than  ihQ  sovereigns  of  Laybach.  Instead  of  petitioning  for 
oharters,  they  dechired  their  rights,  and  while  tiiey  oSmd  to 
%e  Prince  of  Orange  the  crown  with  ood  hand^  they  held  in^ 
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otbtf  an  emimflratioD  of  those  privileges  which  they  did  not  pr(h 
hsB  to  hc^d  as  £ivofb^  but  which  thej  denuuided  and  inaistoi 
Wpon  aa  their  undoubted  rights. 

I  need  not  stop  to  observe,  Mr.  Qiainnan,  how  totally  hoa- 
tfle  ace  these  doctrines  of  Laybach  to  the  fundamental  {ninol* 
flesof  our  govemm^t  They  are  in  direct  contradiction ;  tha 
pBDOiples  of  good  and  evO  are  hardly  more  opposite.  If  theaa 
prindj^es  of  the  sovereigns  be  true,  we  are  but  in  a  state  of  i^ 
beUkm  or  of  anarchy,  and  are  only  tolerated  among  civilized 
states  because  it  has  not  yet  been  convenient  to  conform  us  to 
the  trae  standard. 

But  the  second,  and,  if  possible,  the  still  more  objectionable 
principle,  avowed  in  these  pi^^ers,  is  the  right  of  forcible  intei:^ 
lenoe  in  the  affidrs  of  other  states.  A  right  to  control  nations 
in  their  desire  to  change  thw  own  government,  wherever  it 
may  be  conjectured,  or  pretended,  that  such  diange  might  fur- 
ush  an  example  to  the  subjects  of  other  states,  b  plainly  and 
disluictly  asserted.  The  same  congress  that  made  the  dedar* 
ation  at  Laybach  had  declared,  before  its  removal  from  Trop 
pan,  '^that  the  powers  have  an  undoubted  rig^t  to  take  a  boa* 
tile  attitude  in  regard  to  those  states  in  whidi  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  may  operate  as  an  example." 

Hiere  cannot,  as  1  think,  be  conceived  a  more  flagrant  viola- 
ticm  of  public  low,  or  national  mdependence,  than  is  contained 
in  this  short  declaration. 

No  matter  what  be  the  character  of  the  government  resisted; 
DO  matter  with  what  weight  the  foot  of  the  oppressor  bears  on 
te  neck  of  the  oppressed;  if  he  struggle,  or  if  he  comphun,  he 
aels  a  dangerous  example  of  resistance — and  from  that  moment 
he  becomes  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  most  powerful  poten- 
tates of  the  earth.  I  want  words  to  express  my  abhorrence 
of  this  abominable  principle.  I  trust  every  enlightened  man 
throughout  the  world  will  oppose  it,  and  that,  especially,  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  fortunately  out  of  the  reach  of  the  b«f^ 
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onefcs  that  enforce  it,  will  prodaim  ibeir  detestation  of  it,  k  a 
tone  both  loud  and  decisive.  The  avowed  object  of  such  deo* 
larations  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  by  what 
means  is  it  proposed  to  preserve  t}iis  peace  1  Simply,  by  bdng- 
ing  the  power  of  all  governments  to  bear  against  all  subjects. 
Here  is  to  be  established  a  sort  of  double,  or.  treble,  or  quadra* 
pie,  or,  for  ought  I  know,  quintuple  allegiance.  An  of^ee 
against  one  king  is  to  be  an  oflence  against  all  kings,  and  the 
power  of  all  is  to  be  put  forth  for  the  punishment  of  the  c& 
fender.  A  right  to  interfere  in  extreme  cases,  in  the  case  of 
contiguous  states,  and  where  imminent  danger  is  threatened  tp 
one  by  what  is  transpiring  in  another,  is  not  without  precedoit 
in  modem  times,  upon  what  has  been  called  the  law  o£  \y 
dnage ;  and  when  confined  to  extreme  cases,  and  limited  to  s 
eertain  extent,  it  may  perhaps  be  defended  upon  principles  of 
necessity  and  selfdefense.  But  to  maintain  that  sovereignt 
may  go  to  war  upon  the  subjects  of  another  state  to  repress  an 
example,  is  monstrous  indeed.  What  is  to  be  the  limit  to 
such  a  principle,  or  to  the  practice  growing  out  of  it^  What, 
in  any  case,  but  sovereign  pleasure,  is  to  decide  whether  tlie 
example  be  good  or  bad  1  And  what,  under  the  operation  of 
such  rule,  may  be  thought  of  our  example  1  Why  are  we  not 
as  &ir  objects  for  the  operation  of  the  new  principle,  as  any  of 
tiiose  who  may  attempt  to  reform  the  condition  of  their  gov- 
ernment on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  alliance  of  sovereigns,  for  objects 
personal  to  themselves,  or  respecting  only  the  permanence  of 
thdr  own  power,  must  be  the  destruction  of  all  just  .^liog,  and 
all  natural  sympathy,  between  those  who  exercise  the  power 
of  government  and  those  who  are  subject  to  it  The  old  chan- 
nels of  mutual  regard  and  confidence  are  to  be  dried  up,  or  oat 
off  Obedience  can  now  be  expected  no  longer  than  it  is  en- 
forced. Instead  of  relying  on  the  afiections  of  the  govemedi 
loverdgns  are  to  rely  on  the  aii^ctions  and  fiiendahip  of  otlnar. 
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floyereigns.     There  are,  in  abort,  no  longer  to  be  nationfl. 
Princes  and  people  are  no  longer  to  unite  for  interests  oommon 
to  them.  both.    There  is  to  be  an  end  of  all  patriotism,  as  s 
distinct  national  feeling.    Sodety  is  to  be  divided  horiaxmtally ; 
all  sovereigns  above,  and  all  subjects  below ;  the  former  co*- 
.  lescing  for  their  own  security,  and  for  the  more  certain  subjec- 
tion of^  the  undistinguished  multitude  beneath.    Una,  sir,  is  no 
picture  drawn  by  imagination.    I  have  hardly  used  language 
stronger  than  that  in  whidi  the  authors  of  this  new  system  have 
commented  on  their  own  work.    M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
sqpeedi  in  the  Frendi  chamber  of  deputies^  in  February  las^ 
declared,  that  he  had  a  conference  with  the  emperor  of  Russiai 
at  Verona,  in  which  that  august  sovereign  uttered  sentiments 
which  appeared  to  him  so  precious,  that  he  immediately  has^ 
ened  home,  and  wrote  them  down,  while  yet  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection.    ^  The  emperor  declared,''  said  he,  *^that  there  can  no 
longer  be  such  a  thing  as  an  English,  French,  Russian,  Prussiao, 
or  Austrian  policy ;  there  is  henceforth  but  one  policy,  which, 
ibr  the  safety  of  all,  should  be  adopted  both  by  people  and 
kings.     It  was  for  me  first  to  show  myself  convinced  of  the 
prindples  upon  whidi  I  founded  the  alliance ;  an  occasion  o^ 
fered  itself— the  rising  in  Greece.    Nothing  certainly  could  wy 
cur  more  for  my  interests,  for  the  interests  of  my  people;  m> 
thing  more  acceptable  to  my  country,  than  a  religious  war  in 
Turkey.    But  I  have  thought  I  perceived  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Morea,  the  signs  of  revolution,  and  I  have  held  back.    Provi* 
d^ce  has  not  put  under  my  command  eight  ^hundred  thousand 
soldiers  to  satisfy  my  ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  moral- 
ity, and  justice,  and  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  those  principles 
of  order  on  which  human  society  rests.    It  may  well  be  per* 
mitted,  that  kings  may  have  public  alliances  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  secret  enemies." 

These,  sir,  are  the  words  which  the  French  minister  thought 
soimportanttiiat  they  deserved  to  be  recorded;  and  1,  too^  sir» 
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am  of  the  same  opinion.  But  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  here- 
after to  be  neither  a  Russian  policy,  nor  a  Prussian  policy,  nor 
an  Austrian  policy,  nor  a  French  policy,  nor  even,  which  yet  I 
will  not  believe,  an  English  policy,  there  will  be,  I  trust  in  God, 
ail  American  policy.  If  the  authority  of  all  these  govemmentB 
be  hereafter  to  be  mixed  and  blended,  and  to  flow,  in  one  axxg- 
mented  current  of  prerogative,  over  the  feoe  of  Europe,  sweep- 
mg  away  all  resistance  in  its  course,  it  will  yet  rem^  for  ns 
to  secure  our  own  happiness  by  the  preservation  of  our  own 
principles ;  which  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  manliness  to  ex- 
press on  all  proper  occasions,  and  the  spirit  to  defend  in  eveiy 
extremity.  The  end  and  scope  of  this  amalgamated  policy  an 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  to  interfere,  by  force,  for  any 
government,  against  any  people  who  may  resist  it  Be  the  state 
of  the  people  what  it  may,  they  shall  not  rise ;  be  the  govern- 
ment what  it  will,  it  shall  not  be  opposed.  The  practical  com- 
mentary has  corresponded  with  the  plain  language  of  the  text 
Look  at  Spain,  and  at  Greece.  If  men  may  not  resist  the  Spanr 
ish  inquisition,  and  the  Turkish  cimeter,  what  is  there  to  which 
humanity  must  not  submit  1  Stronger  cases  can  never  arise. 
Is  it  not  proper  for  us,  at  all  times,  is  it  not  our  duty,  at  this 
time,  to  come  forth,  and  deny,  and  condemn,  these  monstrous 
principles  ?  Where,  but  here,  and  in  one  other  place,  are  they 
likely  to  be  resisted  1  They  are  advanced  with  equal  coolness 
and  boldness;  and  they  are  supported  by  immense  power. 
The  timid  will  shrink  and  give  way,  and  many  of  the  brave 
may  be  compelled  to  yield  to  force.  Human  liberty  may  yet^ 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  repose  its  principal  hopes  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  vigor  of  the  Saxon  race.  As  fer  as  depends  on 
ns,  at  least,  I  trust  those  hopes  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  and 
that,  to  the  extent  which  may  consist  with  our  own  settled,  pa- 
cific policy,  our  opinions  and  sentiments  may  be  brought  to  act 
on  the  right  side,  and  to  the  right  end,  on  an  occasion  which  is, 
in  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  momentous  question  between  an 


Infeelligeiit  age,  full  of  knowledge,  thiratiiig  for  improvement^ 
aokl  quickened  by  a  thousand  impukes,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tl»  most  arbitrary  pretensions,  sustained  by  unpreoedented 
power. 

Tfans  asserted  right  of  forcible  intervention  in  the  affiurs  of 
ottier  nations  is  in  open  violation  of  the  public  law  of  the  world. 
Who  has  authorized  these  learned  doctors  ofTroppau  to  estate 
iish  new  articles  in  this  code  ?  Whence  are  their  diplomas  1 
Is  the  whole  world  expected  to  acquiesce  in  prindples  wtdch  eo' 
tnely  subvert  the  independence  of  .nations  ?  On  the  basis  of 
liiis  independence  has  been  reared  the  beautiful  fabric  of  inter- 
national law.  On  .the  principle  of  this  independence,  Europe 
has  seen  a  famUy  of  nations  flourishing  within  its  limits,  the 
small  among  the  large,  protected  not  always  by  power,  but  by 
a  principle  above  power,  by  a  sense  of  propriety  and  jusdce. 
On  this  principle,  the  great  commonwealth  of  civilized  states 
has  been  hitherto  upheld.  There  have  been  occasional  depaiv 
tnres  or  violations,  and  always  disastrous,  as  in  the  case  of  Po- 
land ;  but,  in  general,  the  harmony  of  the  system  has  been  won- 
derfully preserved.  In  the  production  and  preservation  of  this 
seiDae  of  justice,  this  predominating  prindple,  the  christian  rell-' 
gion  has  acted  a  main  part  Giristianity  and  civilization  have 
labored  tc^ther ;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  law  of  our  humaoi 
condition,  that  they  can  live  and  flourish  only  together.  From 
tiieir  blended  influence  has  arisen  that  delightful  spectacle  d 
the  prevalence  of  reason  and  principle  over  power  and  interest^ 
m  well  described  by  one  who  was  an  honor  to  the  age : 


**  And  sorereign  Law,  the  world's  collected  will, 

0>r  tbrones  and  globee  eUtei 
Bits  empress,— crowning  good,  repressing  ill : 

Smlt  by  her  sacred  frown, 
Tbe  flend,  IMscretlon,  like  a  vapor,  sinka, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks" 
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But  diis  viaion  is  past  WhQe  the  teachers  of  Laybach  give 
the  rule,  there  \dll  be  no  law  but  the  law  of  the  strongest  * 

It  may  now  be  required  of  me  to  show  what  interest  we  have 
in  resisting  this  new  system,  •  What  is  it  to  us^  it  may  be  asked, 
upon  what  prindples,  or  what  pretenses,  the  European  gorem* 
ments  assert  a  right  of  interfering  in  the  af&irs  of  their  ndlgfar 
bors?  The  thunder,  it  may  be  said,  rolls  at  a  distance.  The 
wide  Atlantic  is  between  us  and  danger ;  and,  however  othexs 
may  suffer,  we  shall  remain  safe. 

I  think  it  is  a  sufficient  a|^swer  to  this  to  say,  that  we  are  one 
of  the  nations ;  that  we  have  an  interest,  therefore,  in  the  pre* 
servadon  of  that  system  of  national  law. and  national  inter- 
course which  has  heretofore  subsisted,  so  benefidally  for  all. 
Our  system  of  government,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  is, 
throughout,  founded  on  prmciples  utterly  hostile  to  the  new 
code ;  and  if  we  remain  undisturbed  by  its  operation,  we  shall 
owe  our  security  either  to  our  situation  or  our  spirit  The  a[t- 
terprising  character  of  the  age,  our  own  active,  commerdal  spirit, 
the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween civilized  and  commercial  states,  have  necessarily  oon* 
nected  us  with  the  naticois  of  the  earth,  and  given  us  a  high 
concern  in  the  preservation  of  those  salutary  principles  upon 
which  that  intercourse  is  founded.  We  have  as  dear  an  in- 
terest in  international  law,  as  individuals  have  in  the  laws  of 
society. 

But  apart  from  the  soundness  of  the  policy,  on  the  ground 
of  direct  interest,  we  have,  sir,  a  duty  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  trust  we  are  willing  to  perform.  What  do  we 
not  owe  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  1  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  lawfhl  resistance  ?  to  the  principle  that  society  hais  a 
right  to  partake  in  its  own  government  ?  As  the  leading  re- 
public of  the  world,  living  and  breathing  in  these  principles,  and 
advanced,  by  their  operation,  with  unequaled  rapidity  in  our 
r,  shall  we  give  our  consent  to  bring  them  into  disr^Kite 
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and  diagraoet  It  is  neither  oitaitatioii  nor  boasting  to  saj, 
that  there  lie  before  this  country,  in  immedia^  prospect^ 
eactent^and  height  of  power.  We  are  borne  along  toward  this, 
without  efiort,  and  not  always  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  Tw^ty  of  our  own  motion.  Circumstanoes  which  never 
oHnbined  before  have  here  united  in  our  j&vor,  and  a  m^hty 
ennrent  is  setting  us  forward  which  we  could  not  resist  even  if 
we  would,  and  which,  while  we  would  stop  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, and  take  the  sun,  has  set  us,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
ftr  in  advance  of  the  place  where  we  commenced  it  Does  it 
not  become  us,  then,  is  it  not  a  duty  imposed  on  us,  to  give 
our  weight  to  the  side  of  liberty  and  justice ;  to  let  mankind 
know  that  we  are  not  tired  of  our  own  institutions,  and  to  pro* 
test  against  the  asserted  power  of  altering  at  pleasure  the  law 
of  the  civilized  world  1 

But  whatever  we  do  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  us  to  do  upon 
clear  and  consistent  principles.  There  is  an  important  topic  in 
the  message  to  which  I  have  yet  hardly  alluded.  I  mean  the 
rumored  combination  of  the  European  continental  sovereigns 
against  the  newly  established  free  states  of  South  Americar 
Whatever  position  this  government  may  take  on  that  subject,  I 
trust  it  will  be  one  which  can  be  defended  on  known  and  ac- 
knowledged grounds  of  right  The  near  approach  or  the  re- 
xioote  distance  of  danger  may  afi^t  policy,  but  cannot  change 
principle.  The  same  reason  that  would  authorize  us  to  protest 
against  unwarrantable  combinations  to  interfere  between  Spain 
and  her  ^nmer  colonies,  would  authorize  us  equally  to  protest^ 
if  the  same  combination  were  directed  against  the  smallest  state 
in  Europe,  although  our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  policy,  and  wis- 
d<Mn,  might  indicate  very  different  courses  as  fit  to  be  pursued 
by  us  in  the  two  cases.  We  shall  not,  I  trust,  act  upon  the 
notion  of  dividing  the  world  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  com* 
plain  of  nothing  done  by  them  in  their  hemisphere  if  they  will 
QOt  interfere  with  ours.    At  least  this  would  not  be  suohe 
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oourae  of  polksjr  as  I  ootild  reeommend  or  support  We  have 
not  ofifeoded,  and  ihope  we  do  not  intend  to  <^nd,  in  regard' 
to  South  America^  against  any  principle  of  nationAi  indepai^' 
denoe  or  of  public  law.  We  have  done  nothing,  we  shall  do 
nothing,  that  we  need  to  hush  up  or  to  eompromise  by  fbach&my 
ii^  to  express  our  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  or 
our  opinion  of  the  course  whidi  other  governments  have  adopted 
m  regard  to  them. 

It  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  asked,  perhaps,  supposing  all 
this  to  be  true,  what  can  ure  do  1  Are  we  to  go  to  war?  Ai^ 
we  to  interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European 
cause  1  Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  ?  No,  oer-* 
tainly  not.  What,  then,  the  question  recurs,  remains  for  ust 
If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own  peace,  if  we  will  neither  fur- 
nish armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  jiKt  one, 
what  is  there  within  our  power  1 

Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  m-- 
deed,  when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies,  were  the  principal 
reliances  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  fi>r  mankind, 
tibere  has  come  a  great  change  in  this  respect  Moral  causes 
oome  into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  knowl* 
edge  is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  worid 
is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  foree.  It  is 
already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstructi<m  to  the' 
progress  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  as  it  grows  more  in^ 
tdligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  fornuda- 
ble.  It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  b» 
conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the 
weapons  of  ordinary  war&re.  It  is  that  impassible,  unesttiii^ 
guishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary «rule,  whi<^ 
like  Milton's  angels, 

«Vitol  in  every  part, 
Omiiot,  bat  \)j  annihilating,  die.** 
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UntQ  diis  be  prqwtiated  or  artlsfied,  It  is  vain  ibr  power  to 
tilk  either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.     No  matter  what  fields 
are  desolated,  what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  sub 
dued,  or  what  provinces  overran.     In  the  history  of  the  year 
that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain, 
we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs  in  a  cause  which  vio» 
htes  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the  civilized  world.     It  is 
nothing,  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  na- 
titm  has  fallen  before  them  ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests  and  con- 
fiaeation,  and  execution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  na- 
tional resistance.    There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check 
file  glory  of.  these  triumphs.     It  follows  the  ccmqueror  back  to 
the  very  scene  of  his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  no- 
tice that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant ;  it  shows  him 
Ihat  the  scepter  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  scepter;  that  it  shall 
confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in 
his  gra^.     In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  it  pierces  his  ear  with 
the  cry  of  iiijiu*ed  justice ;  it  denounces  against  him  the  indig- 
nation <^  an  enlightened  and  civilized  age ;  it  turns  to  bitter- 
ness the  cup  oi  his  rejoidng,  and  wounds  him  with  the  sting 
which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  outraged  the  opin- 
ipa  of  mankind.     In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  Spanish  nation  is  now 
nearer,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  point  of  circumstance, 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  regulated  government,  than  at  the  mo- 
msiat  of  the  French  invasion.     Nations  must,  no  doubt,  un 
deiigo  these  trials  in  their  progress  to  the  establishment  of  free 
institutions.    The  very  trials  benefit  them,  and  render  them 
iQore  capable  both  of  obtaining  and  of  enjoying  the  object  which 
they  seek* 

I  shall  not  detain  the  committee,  sir,  by  laying  before  it  any 
statiisitical,  geographical,  or  commercial  account  of  Greece.  I 
have  no  knowledge  on  these  subjects  which  is  not  common  to 
alL     It  is  universally  admitted,  that,  within  the  last  thirty  of 
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forty  jmny  the  oondidon  of  Greece  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Her  marine  is  at  present  re^)ectablc,  containing  the  best  sailors 
in  the  Mediterranean,  better  even,  in  that  sea,  than  our  own,  as 
more  aocnstomed  to  the  long  quarantines  and  other  regulations 
which  prevail  in  its  ports.  The  number  of  her  seamen  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  50,000,  but  I  suppose  that  estimate 
must  be  much  too  lai^e.  She  has,  probably,  150,000  tons  of 
shipping.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  an  accurate  account  of  Grecian 
population.  The  Turkish  government  does  not  trouble  itself 
with  any  of  the  calculations  of  political  economy,  and  there  has 
never  be«i  such  a  thing  as  an.  accurate  census,  probably,  in  any 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  hi  the  abs^ce  of  all  offidal  infor- 
mation, private  opinions  widely  differ.  By  the  tables  whidi 
have  been  communicated,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  2^400,- 
000  Greeks  in  Greece  proper  and  the  islands ;  an  amount,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  somewhat  overrated.  There  are,  proba- 
bly, in  the  whole  of  European  Turicey,  5,000,000  Greeks,  and 
2,000,000  more  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  that  power.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  this  numerous  population, 
under  the  horrible  oppression  which  crushes  it,  has  been  such 
as  may  well  excite  regard.  Slaves,  under  barbarous  masters^ 
the  Greeks  have  still  aspired  after  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  civilization.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  revo- 
lution, they  had  established  schools,  and  colleges,  and  libraries^ 
and  the  press.  Wherever,  as  in  Sdo,  owing  to  particular  cu^ 
cumstances,  the  weight  of  oppression  was  mitigated,  the  natu- 
ral vivadty  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  aptitude  for  the  arts,  were 
discovered.  Though  certainly  not  on  an  equality  with  the  civ- 
ilized and  diristian  states  of  Europe,  and  how  is  it  possible,  un- 
der such  oppression  as  they  endured,  that  they  should  bet 
they  yet  tonished  a  striking  contrast  with  thehr  Tartar  masters. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  despotism  exercised  over  them.  Con- 
quest and  subjugation,  as  used  among  European  states,  are  in* 


adequate  modes  of  expression  by  which  to  denote  the  d^Ain- 
Son  of  the  Turks.  A  conquest  in  the  civiluEed  world  is  g^ier- 
ally  no  more  than  an  acquisition  of  a  new  part  to  the  cpnqueiv 
irtg  country.  It  does  not  imply  a  never-ending^bondage  im- 
posed upon  the  conquered,  a  perpetual  mark,  an  opprobrious 
distinction  between  them  and  their  masters  ;  a  bittor  and  int- 
ending persecution  of  their  religion ;  an  habitual  yioladon  of 
their  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  lH^  unrestrained  indul* 
geoce  toward  tliem  of  every  passion  which  bdongs  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  barbarous  soldiery.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  Greece. 
The  Ottoman  power  over  them,  obtained  originally  by  the 
sword,' is  constantly  preserved  by  the  same  means.  Wherever 
it  exists,  it  is  a  mere  military  power.  The  religious  and  civil 
code  of  the  state  being  both  fixed  in  the  Alkoran,  and  equally 
the  object  of  an  ignorant  and  furious  faith,  have  been  fonxad 
equally  incapable  of  change.  ''  The  Turk,"  it  has  been  said, 
^  has  been  encamped  in  Europe  for  four  centuries."  He  has 
hardly  any  more  participation  in  the  European  manners,  knowl- 
edge, and  arts,  than  when  he  crossed  the  Bosf^orus.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  it  The  power  of  the  empire  is  fallen  into 
anarchy,  and  as  the  principle  which  belongs  to  the  head  belongs 
also  to  the  parts,  there  are  as  many  despots  as  there  are  pachas, 
beys,  and  viziers.  Wars  are  almost  perpetual  between  the 
sultan  and  some  rebellious  governor  of  a  province ;  and  in  the 
conflict  of  these  despotisms,  the  people  are  necessarily  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  In  short,  the 
christian  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte  feel  daily  all  the  mis^^ 
ies  which  flow  from  depotism,  from  anarchy,  £Ex>m  slavery,  and 
from  religious  persecution.  If  anything  yet  remains  to  heighten 
such  a  picture,  let  it  be  added,  that  every  office  in  the  govern- 
ment is  not  only  actually,  but  professedly,  venal ;  the  pachar 
lics,  the  vizierates,  the  cadiships,  and  whatsoever  other  denom- 
ination may  denote  the  depositary  of  power.  In  the  whole 
world,  sir,  there  is  no  such  oppression  felt  as  by  the  chrisdan 
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Qifckw.  In  various  parts  of  India,  to  be  sure,  the  govemmettt 
is  bad  enough ;  but  then  it  is  the  government  of  barbariana 
over  bttrbariaos,  and  the  feeling  of  oppression  is,  of  courBS, 
not  so  keen,  lliere  the  oppressed  am  perhaps  not  better 
tiian  their  oppressors ;  but  in  the  case  of  Greece,  there  ai« 
millioiis  of  christian  men,  not  without  knowledge,  not  widiont 
rdinement,  not  without  a  strong  thirst  for  all  the  pleasures  of 
dvilized  life,  tramj^W  into  the  very  earth,  century  after  cen- 
tury, by  a  pillaging,  savage,  relentless  soldiery.  Sir,  the  case 
is  unique.  There  exists,  and  has  existed,  nothing  like  it  The 
world  has  no  such  misery  to  show ;  there  is  no  case  in  which 
diristian  communities  can  be  called  upon  with  such  emphasis 

But  I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  indeed  I  need  have 
said  nothing,  to  satisfy  the  house,  that  it  must  be  some  new 
combination  of  circiunstances,  or  new  views  of  policy  in  the  cab- 
inets of  Europe,  which  have  caused  this  interesting  struggle  not 
merely  to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  but  to  be  marked  with 
opprobrium.  The  very  statement  of  the  case,  as  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Greeks,  sufficiently  indicates  what  must 
be  the  feeling  of  every  individual,  and  every  government,  that 
is  not  biased  by  a  particular  interest,  or  a  particular  feeling,  to 
disregard  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

And  now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  AI* 
lied  Powers  in  regard  to  this  contest]  When  the  revolution 
broke  out,  the  sovereigns  were  in  congress  at  Laybaeh ;  and 
the  papers  of  that  assembly  sufficiently  manifest  their  senti* 
ments.  They  proclaimed  their  abhorrence  of  those  ^  criminal 
combinations  whidi  had  been  fermed  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe ; "  and,  although  it  is  possible  that  this  denundadon 
was  aimed,  more  particularly,  at  the  disturbances  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  yet  no  exception  is  made, 
from  its  general  terms,  in  £ivor  of  those  events  in  Greece  which 
were  properly  the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  and  whicE 
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«oidd  not  but  be  well  known  at  Laybadi,  before  die  date  of 
tiiese  declarations.  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Russia 
was  a  leading  party  in  this  denunciation  of  the  eflcnts  of  the 
<3reeks  to  achieve  their  liberation ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  ez« 
pected  by  Russia  that  the  world  will  also  remember  what  part 
nhe  herself  has  heretofore  acted  in  the  same  concern.  It  is  no- 
lorious,  that  within  the  last  halfcentury,  she  has  again  and 
again  excited  the  Greeks  to  rebellion  {^inst  the  Porte,  and  that 
ehe  has  constantly  kept  alive  in  them  the  hope  that  she  would, 
<»e  day,  by  her  own  great  power,  break  the  yoke  of  their  op- 
pressor. Lideed,  the  earnest  attention  with  which  Rusna  has 
regarded  Greece,  goes  much  £irther  back  than  to  the  time  I 
have  mentioned.  Ivan  the  Third,  in  1482,  having  espoused  a 
Grecian  princess,  heiress  of  the  last  Greek  emperor,  discarded 
6t  George  from  the  Russian  arms,  and  adopted,  in  its  stead, 
the  Greek  two-headed  black  eagle,  which  has  continued  in  the 
Russian  arms  to  the  present  day.  In  virtue  of  the  same  mar 
liage,  the  Russian  princes  claim  the  Greek  throne  as  their  in- 
heritance. 

Under  Peter  the  Great,  the  policy  of  Russia  developed  itself 
more  fully.  In  1696,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  Azof,  and 
in  1698,  obtained  the  right  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  to 
maintain,  by  that  route,  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Med^ 
terranean.  He  had  emmissaries  throughout  Greece,  and  pap- 
ticulariy  applied  himself  to  gain  the  clei^.  He  adopted  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine,  "^  In  hoc  signo  vinces ;  ^  and  medals 
were  struck,  with  the  inscription,  **  Petrus  I.  Russo-Grnecorum 
Imperator."  In  wiiatever  new  direction  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  may  now  lead  the  politics  of  Russia,  or  whatever 
eourse  she  may  suppose  Christianity  now  prescribes  to  her  in 
regard  to  the  Greek  cause,  the  time  has  been  when  she  professed 
to  be  contending  for  that  cause,  as  identified  with  dmsdanity. 
The  white  banner  under  which  the  soldiers  of  Peter  I.  usually 
SMigbt^  bore,  as  its  inscription, '^  In  the  name  of  the  Prince,  and  fo^ 
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our  oonntiy."  Belying  on  die  aid  of  the  Greeks,  in  his  war  with 
the  Porte,  he  changed  the  white  flag  to  red,  and  displayed  on 
it  the  words,  ^'  In  the  name  of  God,  and  for  Christianity.''  Tlie 
unfortunate  issue  of  thb  war  is  well  known.  Though  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,  the  sueoessors  of;  Peter,  did  not  possess  his  active 
character,  they  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  Greece, 
and  held  out  hopes  of  restoring  the  Greek  empire.  Catharine 
U.,  as  is  well  known,  excited  a  general  revolt  in  1760.  A  Rus- 
sian fleet  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  Russian  army 
was  landed  in  the  Morea.  The  Greeks,  in  the  end,  were  dis- 
gusted by  being  required  to  take  an  oath  of  alliance  to  Rus- 
sia, and  the  empress  was  disgusted  because  they  reftised  to  take 
it.  In  1774,  peace  was  signed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
and  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  were  left  to  their  &te.  By  liifs 
treaty,  the  Porte  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  khan 
c^  the  Crimea ;  a  preliminary  step  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
country  by  Russia.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  as  acircam- 
stanoe  which  distinguished  this  from  most  other  diplomatie 
transactions,  that  it  conceded  the  right  to  the  cabinet  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg of  interv^ition  in  the  interior  affidrs  of  Turkey^  in 
regard  to  whatever  concerned  the  religion  of  ihe  (j^^eks.  Th« 
cruelties  and  massacres  that  happened  to  the  Greeks  after  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  tiie  g^i- 
eral  pardcHi  which  had  be^  stipulated  for  them^  need  not  now 
be  recited.  Instead  of  retracing  the  deplorable  picture,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  the  past  is  justly  reflected 
in  the  present.  The  empress  soon  afler  invaded  and  conquered 
the  Crimea,  and  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Kerson,  its  capital, 
caused  to  be  inscribed, "'  The  road  to  Byzantium.''  The  present 
emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  manifested  an  intention 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  Catharine  II.  as  his  own,  and  the  world 
has  not  been  right  in  all  its  suspicions,  if  a  project  for  the  par- 
tition of  Turkey  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  negotiations  of  N^ 
poleoQ  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit. 
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All  diM  ooiirse  of  pdiey  seemfl  euddenl j  to  be  rfiaiyi4 
Tui^ey  is  no  longer  regarded,  it  would  appear,  as  an  object  of 
partitioii  or  acquisition,  and  Greek  revolts  have  all  at  once  b^ 
eome,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Laybach,  '^criminal  com- 
binations." The  recent  congress  at  Verona  exceeded  its  prede^ 
oessor  at  Laybadi,  in  its  denunciations  of  the  Greek  struggle. 
In  thd  ciicular  of  the  14th  of  December,  1822,  it  declared  the 
Grecian  reeastance  to  the  Turkish  power  to  be  rash  and  culpa- 
ble, and  lamoited  that  ^  the  firebrand  of  rebellion  had  bem 
livown  into  the  Ottoman  empire."  This  rebuke  and  crimina- 
tion we  know  to  have  proceeeded  on  those  settled  principles  of 
oonduGt  which  the  continental  powers  had  prescribed  for  than* 
eelves.  The  sovere%ns  saw,  as  well  as  otihers,  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  Greeks ;  they  knew,  as  well  as  others^  that  it  was 
most  natural  and  most  justifiable  that  they  should  oideavor,  al 
whatever  hazard,  to  change  that  condition.  They  knew  that 
that  they  themselves,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  more  than 
once  uiged  the  Greeks  to  similar  effi>rtB ;  that  they  themselves 
had  thrown  the  same  firebrand  into  the  midst  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  And  yet,  so  much  does  it  seem  to  be  their  fixed  ob- 
jieet  to  discountenance  whatsoever  threat^is  to  disturb  the  actual 
govermnent  c^  any  country,  that,  christians  as  they  were,  and 
i^Qied,  as  they  professed  to  be,  for  purposes  most  important  to 
human  happiness,  and  religion,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
dare  to  the  world  that  thfey  have  wholly  forborne  to  exercise 
any  compassion  to  the  Greeks,  simply  because  they  thought 
Aat  they  saw,  in  the  stru^les  of  the  Morea,  the  sign  of  revo- 
lution. This,  theo,  is  coming  to  a  plain,  practical  result.  The 
Grecian  revolution  has  been  discouraged,  discountenanced,  and 
denounced,  for  no  reason  but  because  it  t«  a  revolution.  Inde- 
pendent <^  all  inquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  its  causes,  or 
the  enormity  of  the  oppression  which  produced  it ;  regardless 
of  the  peculiar  claims  which  Greece  possesses  upon  the  civiUzed 
world;  and  regardless  of  what  has  been  their  own  conduct 
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toward  her  for  a  oentory ;  regaxdloss^^tho  i&teiwtof  lfaectei» 
tian  reUgi(Hi, — ^the  saTereigos  at  Verona  eeisEed  upon  tiia  oaa* 
of  the  Greek  reyolutioa  as  one  above  all  others  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  fixed  principles  of  their  policy.  The  abonunald^ 
rule  of  the  Porte  on  one  side,  the  valor  and  the  su£^rioga.<)f 
the  christian  Greeks  on  the  other,  furnished  a  case  likdy  to«0D- 
vince  even  an  incredulous  world  of  the  sincerity  of  the  {ffio&i^ 
sions  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Thej  embraced  the  oocniOQ  wiA 
apparent  ardco:;  and  the  world,  I  trust,  is  satisfied. 

We  see  here,  Mr.  Quurman,  the  direct  and  actual  applie»- 
tioQ  of  that  system  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  We 
qee  it  in  the  very  case  of  Greece.  We  learn,  authentioaUy  and 
indisputably,  that  the  Allied  Powers,  holding  that  all  cfaai^^ 
in  legislation  and  administration  ought  to  proceed  firom  kings 
alone,  were  wholly  inexorable  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Gredka, 
and  wholly  hostile  to  their  success.  Now  it  is  upon  this  prao- 
tical  result  of  the  principle  of  the  continental  powers  thai:  I 
wish  this  house  to  intimate  its  opinion.  The  great  questioD  is 
a  question  of  prindple.  Greece  is  only  the  signal  instanoa  of 
the  application  of  that  principle.  If  the  principle  be  ri^t^  if 
we  esteem  it  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  if  we  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  it,  or  if  we  deem  ourselves  unfit  to  esp^m 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  then,  of  course,  no  resolution  ought 
to  pass.  If,  on  the  otiber  hand,  wesee  in  the  dedanitkni  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  principles  not  only  utteriy  hostile  to  our  ovn 
free  institutions,  but  hostile  also  to  the  independence  of  all  na- 
tions, and  altogether  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  the  eaik- 
dition  of  human  nature ;  i^  in  tiie  instance  before  us,  we  see  a 
most  striking  exposition  and  application  of  those  priIloiplei^ 
and  if  we  deem  our  own  opinions  to  be  entitied  to  any  weight 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  then  I  tiiink  it  is  our  duty  to 
adopt  some  such  measui-e  as  the  proposed  resolution. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  sir,  that  as  early  as  July,  1821, 
Baron  Stapgonoff,  the  Russian  minister  at  ConstaBtinopl%  m^ 
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mmmttd  to  tiie  Porto  that»  if  Om  imdMngnidied  mamcres  of 
ihe.Cbeekgyboth  of  sachaswere  in  open  redstaooe  aod  of  those 
who  jremained  patient  in  thar  sahmiaBioD,  ir^e  ocmtintted,  and 
ahould  become  a  settled  habit^  they  would  give  jost  came  of 
war  against  the  Porte  to  all  christian  states,  lliiswasin  1821. 
It  was  Avowed,  early  in  the  ne3Et  year,  by  that  indescribable 
^Doarmity,  that  appalling  monument  of  barbarian  cruelty,  the 
iisatxactioKi  of  Scb;  a  scene  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe;  a 
scene  from  which  human  nature  shrinks  shuddering  away ;  a 
acene  havmg  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  fallen  man. 
Una  scene,  too,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  massacres  in  Cy- 
fnaa;  and  all  these  things  were  perfectly  known  to  the  diristian 
ft^wera  assembled  at  Verona.  Yet  these  powers,  instead  of 
acting  upon  the  case  supposed  by  Baron  Strogonc^-  and  whidi 
one  would  think  had  been  then  Mly  made  out ;  instead  of  be- 
ing moved  by  any  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks, 
ihese  powers,  these  christian  powers,  rebuke  their  gallantry  and 
imMlt  their  sufferings  by  accusing  them  of  ^  throwing  a  fire- 
brand into  the  Ottoman  empire.^' 

.  Saxhy  sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principles  on  whidi  the 
ooDlHiental  powers  cMfEurc^  have  agreed  hereafter  to  act;  and 
this,  axi  eminent  instance  of  the  application  of  those  principles. 
I  shall  not  detain  the  committee,  Mr.  Qiairman,  by  any  at- 
tempt to  recite  the  events  of  the  Greek  struggle  iq>  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Its  <»rigin  may  be  found,  doubtless,  in  that  improved 
fltato  of  knowledge  which,  for  some  years,  has  been  gradually 
tekii^  place  in  that  country.  The  emancipation  of  ti^  Greeks 
.baa  been  a  sulogect  frequently  discussed  in  modem  times.  They 
jkhemselves  are  represented  as  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  cUstinction  of  their  ancestors^  not  unmixed  with  an  indignant 
feeling  that  civilized  and  christian  Europe  should  not  ere  now 
have  aided  them  in  breaking  their  intolerable  fetters. 

fo  1810,  a  society  was  founded  in  Vienna  for  the  enoourago- 
HGiant  of  Grecian  litoature.    It  waa  connected  with  a  similar 
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iDstttofioQ  at  Athens,  and  another  in  Thessalj,  called  the  ^  Gym 
nasium  of  Mount  Pelion."  The  treasury  and  general  offioe  of 
the  institution  were  established  at  Munich.  No  political  object 
was  avowed  by  these  institutions,  probably  none  oontemplateid. 
Still,  however,  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  their  eflfect  in  hasteding 
that  condition  of  things  in  which  the  Greeks  felt  eompeteirt  lb 
the  establishment  of  their  independence.  Many  young  mm. 
have  been  for  years  annually  sent  to  the  univernties  in  the 
western  states  of  Europe  for  their  education ;  and,  after  liw 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  many  military  men,  disdiarged 
firom  other  employment,  were  ready  to  enter  ev^i  into  so  tm- 
promising  a  service  as  that  of  the  revolutionary  Greelu. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali,  the 
well-known  pacha  of  Albania.  Differences  existed,  also,  with 
Persia  and  with  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  be^a* 
ning  of  1821,  an  msurrection  appeared  to  have  broken  out  in 
Moldavia,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  w«ll> 
educated  soldier,  who  had  been  major-general  in  the  Russum 
service.  From  his  character,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
seemed  disposed  to  join  him,  he  was  supposed  to  be  counter 
nanced  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  This,  however,  was  a 
great  mistake,  which  the  emperor,  tiien  at  Laybach,  took  aa 
early  opportunity  to  rectify.  The  Porte,  it  would  seem,  how* 
ever^  alarmed  at  tiiese  occiurences  in  the  northern  ppovinoeai 
caused  search  to  be  made  of  all  vesssels  cutting  the  Blade 
Sea,  lest  arms  or  other  military  means  should  be  sent  in  tin* 
manner  to  the  insurgents.  This  proved  inconveni^it  to  the 
commerce  of  Russia,  and  caused  some  unsatis&ctory  oorraa- 
pondence  between  the  two  powers.  It  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  an  exhibition  of  national  character,  that,  agitated  by 
these  appearances  of  intestine  commotion,  the  sultan  issoed  n 
proclamation,  calling  on  all  true  Mussulmans  to  raiounce  the 
pleasures  of  social  life,  to  prepare  arms  and  horses,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  manner  of  tiieur  ancestors,  the  life  <^  tiie  ^ 
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Tk^TvA  ise&ais  to  ha^e  thought  that  he  had,  at  last,  canght 
aonwthing  of -the  dangerous  contagion  of  European  civilization, 
and  ihot  it  was  necessary  to  reform  his  habits,  by  recurring  to 
ibe  original  manners  of  military  roving  barbarians. 
•  It  was  about  iMs  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  commenment  of 
WSllj  that  llie  revolution  burst  out  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  liie  ides.  Circumstances,  certainly,  were  not  un&vorable, 
as  one  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  was  employed  in  the  war 
against  Ali  Padia,  in  Albania,  and  another  part  in  the  provin 
ees  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Greeks  soon  possessed  them- 
aelves  of  tiie  open  country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy 
into  die  fortreasesw  Of  these,  that  of  Tripolitza,  widi  the  city, 
(bH  into  1^  hands  of  the  Greeks  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Having,  a^r  diese  first  movements,  obtained  time  to  breathe, 
It  became,  of  course,  an  early  object  to  establish  a  government. 
For  this  purpose,  delegates  of  the  people  assembled,  under  that 
name  which  describes  the  assembly  in  whidi  we  ourselves  sit^ 
that  name  which  "  freed  the  Atlantic,"  a  Congress.  A  writer, 
who  undertakes  to  render  to  the  civilized  world  that  service 
wfaidi  was  once  performed  by  Edmund  Burke,  I  mean  the  com- 
pile of  the  Engli^  Annual  Roister,  asks,  by  what  authority 
Ais  assembly  oould  call  itself  a  congress.  Simply,  sir,  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
^ven  tiie  same  name  to  their  own  legislature.  We,  at  least, 
flboold  be  naturally  inclined  to  think,  not  only  as  far  as  names, 
knt  thmgs,  also,  afe  concerned,  that  the  Greeks  cOuld  hardly' 
lurre  fo^un  their  revolutbn  under  better  auspices ;  since  they 
hai$e  endeavored  to  render  applicable  to  themselves  the  general 
pmeipies  of  our  form  of  government,  as  well  as  its  name. 
This  constitution  went  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Ali  Pacha  was 
ended,  he  having  surrendered,  and  being  afterward  assassinated, 
by  an  instance  of  treachery  and  perfidy,  which,  if  it  had  hap- 
penodelMwhere  than  under  the  government  of  the  Tiirka^ 
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would  baiwdeaerrednotioe.  Ilieoegotiatioiiwitli  Bi»Bii^to<v 
took  a  turn  un&vorable  to  the  Greeks.  The  great  point  upon 
wbich  Russia  infi&ted,  beside  the  abandonment  of  the  measure 
oi  seardiing  vessels  bound  to  the  Bladi  Se%  was,  that  the  Porte 
should  withdraw  its  armies  from  the  neighborhood  <^  the  Rus- 
sian frontiers ;  and  the  immediate  oonsequoM^e  of  this,  when' 
eflfectedy  was  to  add  so  much  more  to  the  disposable  force  ready 
to  be  employed  against  the  Greeks.  These  events  seemed  to 
have  left  tiie  whole  force  of  llie  Turkish  empire,  at  the  oom^ 
meocement  of  1822,  in  a  condition  to  be  employed  against  the 
Oredc  rebellion ;  and,  accordingly,  very  many  anticipated  tlie 
immediate  destructa(Hi  of  tiieir  cause.  The  event,  however,  was 
ordered  otherwise.  Where  the  greatest  dfort  was  made,  it  waa 
met  and  defeated.  Eatering  the  Morea  with  an  army  which 
seemed  capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance,  the  Turks  were 
nevertheless  defeated  and  driven  back,  and  pursued  beyoilid  the 
isthmus,  within  which,  as  &r  as  it  appears,  from  that  tame  to  then 
present,  they  have  not  been  able  to  set  thehr  foot 

It  was  in  April  of  this  year  that  the  destniction  of  Sdo  took 
place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sultana  mother, 
enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself  In  a  population  of 
130,000  or  140,000,  it  had  not  more  than  2,000  or  3,000 
Turks ;  indeed,  by  some  accounts,  not  near  as  many.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  ruffian  masters  had  in  some  d^ee,  allowed  op* 
portunity  for  the  promotion  ci  knowledge,  tiie  aocumulatioa 
of  wealth,  and  the  g^eral  cultivation  of  society.  Here  was 
the  seat  of  miodem  Greek  literature ;  here  were  libraries,  print- 
ing presses,  and  other  establishments,  which  indicate  some  ad- 
vancement in  refinement  and  knowledge.  Certain  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Samoa,  it  would  seem,  envious  of  this  comparative 
happiness  of  Sdo,  landed  upon  the  island  in  an  irr^ular  multitude^ 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  its  inhabitants  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  countrymen  against  their  oppressors.  Hiese^ ' 
being  joined  by  the  peasantry,  mardied  to  the  city  and  drove 
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<be  TRirks  into  the  casde.  The  Turklah  fleets  ktelj  rmnibreed 
from  Egypt,  happened  to  be  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and,  leani' 
ing  tliese  events,  landed  a  force  on  the  island  of  fifteen  tibouaaod 
men.  There  was  nothing  to  resist  sudi  an  armj.  These  troopc 
immediately  entered  the  city,  and  b^^on  an  indiscrinunate  mas- 
sacre. The  dty  was  fired ;  and  m  four  days  the  fire  and  sworl 
of  the  Turk  rendered  the  beautiful  Scio  a  dotted  mass  of  blood 
and  ashes.  The  details  are  too  locking  to  be  recited.  Toitf 
thousand  women  and  children,  unhappily  saved  firom  the  gen- 
eral destruction,  were  afterward  sold  in  the  market  of  Smy^u^ 
and  sent  off  into  distant  and  hopeless  servitude.  Even  on  the 
wharves  of  our  own  cities,  it  has  been  said,  have  been  sold  the 
utensils  of  those  hearths,  which  now  exist  no  longer.  Of  die 
whole  population  which  I  have  mentioned,  not  above  nine  fautu 
dred  persons  were  left  living  upon  the  island.  I  will  only  r^ 
peat,  sir,  that  these  tragical  scenes  were  as  fully  known  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  as  they  are  now  known  to  us ;  and  it  is 
not  too  mudi  to  call  on  the  powers  that  constituted  that  oo^ 
gress,  in  the  name  of  conscience  and  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
to  tell  us  if  there  be  nothing  even  in  these  unparalleled  excesses 
0^  Turkish  barbarity,  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  oompasadon;  no- 
thing which  they  regard  as  so  objectionable  as  even  the  very 
idea  of  popular  resistance  to  power. 

The  events  of  the  year  which  has  just  passed  by,  as  fiir  as 
they  have  become  known  to  us,  have  been  even  more  fiivorable 
to  the  Greeks  than  those  of  the  year  preceding.  I  omit  all  de- 
tails, as  being  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  myself  Sufiioe  it 
to  say,  that  with  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  no  diver- 
mon  of  his  force  to  other  objects^  the  Porte  has  not  been  able  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  Morea ;  and  that,  by  the  last  accounts^ 
its  armies  were  acting  defensively  in  Thessaly.  I  pass  over, 
also,  the  naval  engagements  of  the  Greeks,  although  that  is  a 
mode  of  war&re  in  which  they  are  calculated  to  excel,  and  in 
which  they  have  already  performed  actions  of  sadi  distii^guished 
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skill  and  bravery,  as  would  draw  applause  upon  the  best  msA 
ners  in  the  world.  The  present  state  of  the  war  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  Greeks  possess  the  whole  of  the  Morea,  with  the 
^ception  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Patras,  Coron,  and  Modon ; 
all  Candla,  but  one  fortress;  and  most  of  the  other  iedanda. 
They  possess  the  citadel  of  Athens,  Missolonghi,  and  several 
other  places  in  Livadia.  Thej  have  been  able  to  act  on  the 
pf&nsive,  and  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  isthmus.  There  {a 
no  reason  to  believfe  their  marine  is  weakened ;  probably,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  strengthened.  But,  what  is  most  of  all 
important,  they  have  obtained  time  and  experience.  They  have 
(kwakened  a  sympathy  throughout  Europe  and  throughout  Amer** 
ica ;  and  they  have  formed  a  government  which  seems  suited 
to  the  emergency  of  their  condition. 

Sir,  they  have  done  much.  It  would  be  great  injustice  to 
compare  their  achievements  with  our  own.  We  b^an  our 
revolution,  already  possessed  of  government,  and,  compara- 
tively, of  civil  liberty.  Our  ancestors  had  for  .centuries  been 
accustomed  in  a  great  measure  to  govern  themselves.  Hiey 
were  well  acquainted  with  popular  elections  and  l^islative  as^ 
semblies,  and  the  general  principles  and  practice  of  free  gov- 
ernments. They  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  throw  off  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  parent  state.  Enough  was  still  left, 
both  of  law  and  of  organization,  to  conduct  society  in  its  accus- 
tomed course,  and  to  unite  men  together  for  a  common  object. 
The  Greeks,  of  course,  could  act  with  little  concert  at  the  be^ 
ginning ;  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
without  experience,  with  limited  knowledge,  without  aid,  and 
surrounded  by  nations  which,  whatever  claims  the  Greeka 
might  seem  to  have  upon  them,  have  afforded  them  nothing  but 
discouragement  and  reproach.  They  have  held  out,  however, 
for  three  campaigns ;  and  that,  at  least,  is  something.  Cbn- 
stantinople  and  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  forth  thou- 
sands of  troops ;  they  have  been  defeated.    Tripoli,  and  Al. 
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fMCB,  tod  Eg^'pt,  haye  oontriboted  tiieir  marine  oontingetits ; 
Ihej  have  not  kept  the  ocean.  Hordes  of  Tartars  have  crossed 
tlie.Bosphonu;  they  have  died  where  the  Persians  died.  The 
power&d  monarchies  in  the  neighborhood  have  denoanced  thd^ 
eaoae,  and  admonished  them  to  abandon  it  and  submit  to  Ihebr 
iio^  They  have  answered  them,  that,  although  two  hundred 
^KMisand  of  thefar  countrymen  have  offered  up  their  lives,  there 
yet  vemain  lives  to  offer;  and  that  it  is  the  determination  of 
Mj  ^^yes,  of  all,"  to  persevere  until  they  shall  have  estab* 
^shed  their  liberty,  or  until  the  power  of  their  oppressors  shall 
have  rdieved  them  from  the  burden  of  existence. 
*  It  may  now  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  expression  of  oar 
o«m  sympathy,  and  that  of  the  country,  may  do  them  goodi 
I  hope  it  may.  it  may  give  them  courage  and  spirit,  it  may 
assure  them  of  public  regard,  teach  them  that  they  are  not 
-whally  foigotten  by  the  civilized  world,  and  in^re  them  with 
r^oDStaocy  in  the  pursuit  of  their  great  end.  At  any  rate,  sir, 
it  af^iears  to  me  that  the  measure  which  I  have  proposed  is  dqe 
,  to  our  own  character,  and  called  for  by  our  own  duty.  When 
.we  ahi^  have  disdiaiged  that  duty,  we  may  leave  the  rest  to 
•the  disposition  of  Providence. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted  that  this  measure  is  eHh 
vtirdiy  pacific.  I  profess  my  inability  to  perceive  that  it  has 
,any  possible  tendency  to  involve  our  neutral  relati<»]s*  If  tiie 
^  resolution  pass,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  immediately  acted  on. 
Jt  will  not  be  acted  on  at  all,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
,  jdent,  a  proper  and  safe  occasion  for  acting  upon  it  shall  arise. 
If  we  adopt  the  resolution  to-day,  our  relations  with  every  fiM^ 
^Q«^  state  will  be  to-morrow  precisely  what  they  now  are. 
:The.  resolution  will  be  sufficient  to  express  our  sentiments  oil 
;|h0  aubyeots  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Usefbl  to  ^lat  purpose^ 
.i|  oan  be  mischievous  to  no  purpose.  If  the  topic  were  pro{>^ 
.^ly  introduced  into  the  message,  it  cannot  be  improperly  in* 
Jro4aced  into  diseuanonin  this  house.    If  it  were  proper,  wfakh 
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it^  it  oannot,  I  think,  be  improper  for  us  to  ^preas  ownl  TIm 
only  certain  effect  of  this  resolution  ib  to  express,  in  ft  fotm 
usual  in  bodies  constituted  like  this,  our  approbatioa  of  the  901- 
eral  sentiment  of  the  message.  Do  we  wish  to  withhold  that 
approbation  1  The  resolution  confers  on  the  president  no 
aew  power,  nor  does  it  enjoin  on  him  the  exercise  of  any  new 
4uty ;  oor  does  it  hasten  him  in  the  dischai^  of  any  eaistoog 
-duty. 

I  cttanot  imagine  that  this  resolution  can  add  anyl^ung  Iq 
those  excitements  which  it  has  been  supposed,  I  tbmk  verf 
^causelessly,  might  possibly  provoke  the  Turiiish  govenunent  to 
acts  of  hostility.  There  is  already  the  message,  expressing  tiM 
hope  of  success  to  the  Greeks  and  disaster  to  the  Turks,  in  a 
jouoh  stronger  manner  than  is  to  be  implied  from  ^  tenns  of 
Qm  resolution.  There  is  the  correiqxmdenee  betwe^  Ibe  aao- 
fetary  of  state  and  the  Greek  agent  in  London,  ahreedy  made 
{Kublic^  in  which  similar  wishes  are  expressed,  and  a  continnanoe 
i^'the  coireieqpondence  apparently  invited.  1  m^;ht  add  to  tlui^ 
the  unexampled  burst  of  feeling  which  tins  cause  has  oalkd 
forth  from  dl  classes  of  society,  and  the  notorious  &Gt  of  paeift- 
wuy  ooutributk»8  made  throughout  the  country  jfor  its  aid  and 
advaneement.  Ailer  all  this,  whoever  can  see  cause  of  daogsr 
to  our  pacific  relations  from  the  ad<^tion  of  this  resolution  has 
.a  keener  vision  than  I  can  pretend  to.  Sir,  th^re  is  no  au^ 
rented  dangw ;  there  is  no  danger.  The  question  cornea  aft 
.last  to  this,  whether,  on  a  subject  of  this  sort,  this  houae  faoUa 
4m  opfaiton  wUch  is  worthy  to  be  expressed. 

Evan  suppose,  or,  im  agent  or  commissionei:  ware  to  ba  iaar 
na^iately  sent — ^a  measure  which  I  myself  believe  to  bo  the 
jprq>er  one — ^there  is  no  breach  of  neutrality,  nor  any  juat  oanaa 
of  offense.  Such  an  agents  of  course,  would  not  be  aooredMI^ 
hfi  wg^d  not  be  a  pul^  minister.  The  olject  would  bo  m 
fffiFf  and  urfbrroation^  inquixy  which  we  haim  a  ri^  toi 
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I  wUdiieB  Are interestod  to  poaseaB.  If  a  ^smemr 
henaoBA  of  the  Toridrii  empire  be  taking  place,  or  has  already 
taken  plaoe;  ifanew  statebe  ri«iig,or  bealreadyri8eii,in1ii6 
MadHarnMiean,  who  can  doubt,  that,  without  anj  breadi  of 
aaotrality,  we  may  infcmn  oorselTes  of  these  events  ibr  tiie  gov- 
flnoment  of  our  own  oonoems  1 

-  The  Greeks  have  declared  the  Turkish  coasts  in  a  state  of 
Modcade ;  maj  we  not  inform  ourselves  whether  this  blockade 
be  nominal  or  real?  and,  d  course,  whether  it  shall  be  re- 
gained CM*  <ysregarded  1  The  greater  our  trade  may  happen 
to  be  with  Smyrna,  a  oonsiderad<»i  which  seems  to  have 
•lanoeied  some  gentlemen,  the  greater  is  the  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  we  diould  seek  to  be  accurately  informed  of 
those  events  which  may  affect  its  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  reasonable 
mm  to  imagine  that  this  resolutioQ  can  expose  us  to  the  resent- 
aunt  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

As  Ktde  reason  is  tiiere  for  fearingits  consequences  upon  the 
^esMduet  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Tliey  may,  very  naturally,  dis- 
fike  our  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  Greek  revolution ; 
but  nAmJb  those  sentiments  are  they  will  much  more  explicitly 
kam  in  the  president's  message  than  in  this  resolution.  They 
mighty  indeed,  prefer,  that  we  should  express  no  oppodtion  to 
Ibe  doetriaes  wludi  they  have  avowed,  and  the  i^plicalioni^di 
^^hey  have  made  <^  those  doctrines  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  But 
I'tnist  we  are  sot  disposed  to  leave  them  in  any  doubt  as  to 
eur  sentimenti  upon  these  important  subjects.  They  have  ex- 
{Hneased  thdr  o|«mon8,  and  do  not  call  that  expression  of  opin- 
ion an  interfeirence ;  in  which  respect  they  are  right,  as  the  ex- 
pcession  of  opinbn  in  snefa  cases  is  not  such  an  interference  as 
tMwdd  justify  the  Greeks  in  considering  the  powers  at  war  witli 
them.  For  t^  same  reason,  any  expression  whidb  we  may 
msJk»  of  difierent  principles  and  different  sympathies  is  no  in^ 
ibmfyntiod.    No  one  would  call  the  president's  messagetui  in^' 
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tefevenoe ;  and  yet  it  is  mtieh  stroi^r  in  1iifil;x«Bpee&^Ai 
this  resolution.  If  either  of  them  oould  be  construed  to  be  sii 
interferenoe,  no  doubt  it  would  be  im{nY^>er,  at  least  it  woiM 
be  so  aooording  to  my  view  of  the  subject ;  for  the  rery  Uting 
which  I  have  attempted  to  resbt  in  the  course  of  these  observa^ 
tions  is  the  right  of  foreign  interference.  But  neither  the  mes- 
sage nor  the  resolution  has  that  character.  There  is  not  a 
power  in  Europe  that  can  suppose,  that,  in  expressing  our  opin- 
ions on  this  occasion,  we  are  governed  by  any  desire  of  a^ran- 
dizing  ourselves  or  of  injuring  others.  We  do  no  more  than 
to  maintain  those  established  principles  in  which  we  have  an. 
interest  in  common  with  other  nations,  and  to  resist  the  mtro- 
duction  of  new  prindples  and  new  rules,  calculated  to  destroy 
the  relative  independence  of  states,  and  particularly  hostile  to 
the  whole  &bric  of  our  government 

I  dose,  then,  sir,  with  repeating,  that  the  object  c^  tins  reso^ 
lution  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interesting  occasion  of  the 
Greek  revolution  to  make  our  protest  against  Ihe  doctrines  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  both  as  l^y  are  laid  down  in  prindfde  and 
as  they  are  applied  in  practice. 

I  think  it  right,  too,  m^  not  to  be  unseasonable  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  regard,  and,  as  &r  as  that  goes  in  evincing  our 
feelings  in  consonance  with  a  long  oppressed  and  now  strug- 
gling people.  I  am  not  of  those  who  would,  in  the  hour  of  ut* 
most  peril,  withhold  such  encouragement  as  might  be  properly 
and  lawfiilly  given,  and,  wh«i  the  crisis  should  be  past,  over- 
whelm the  rescued  suf^r  with  kindness  and  caresses.  Hie 
Greeks  address  the  civilized  world  with  a  pathos  not  easy  to  be 
resisted.  They  invoke  our  fevor  by  more  moving  considera- 
tions than  can  well  belong  to  the  condition  of  any  other  peq>le. 
They  stretdi  out  their  arms  to  the  christian  communities  ci  the 
earUi,  beseeching  them,  by  a  generous  recollection  of  their  an- 
^tors,  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  desolated  and  ruined 
^tiea  and  villages,  by  their  wives  and  children  sold  into  an  ao- 
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omed  okTery,  by  dicar  own  blood,  wMcli  tliey  seem  wffliiig 
to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common  fiutli,  and  in  die  namc^ 
wlntih  unites  all  duistians,  tiiat  they  would  extend  to  tbem  at 
laaat  flome  tok^  of  oompassionate  regard. 

VOL.  II.  G* 
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A   DEDICATORY   ORATOR. 


BUNKEU  HILL  MONUMENT. 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 


Ma  tbe  tim«  he  was  CftU«d  apoo  to  delfyer  the  addresB  st  the  Ift^lns  of  the  eonMr* 
■tone  of  the  Bunker  HiU  Monmnent,  Mr.  Webster  had  never  perfbrmed  a  tdmiUr 
Mnrioe ;  nor  had  it  been  yery  common  to  reqaire  sacb  serrioea  on  sneh  oceaaiona; 
tat  the  mannw  in  wbieh  he  that  day  disoha^ed  hia  daty  not  only  covered  hia  own 
name  with  undying  luster,  b«t  broight  the  practice  into  such  lepote,  that  netblag 
can  now  be  erected,  fh>m  a  school-house  to  a  cathedral,  without  its  being  consecrated 
by  a  public  dedication.  No  man,  however,  of  all  that  have  followed  In  the  footsteps 
«f  Mr.  Webster,  has  ever  surpassed,  or  equaled,  or  rery  nearty  ai^roacbed  the  great 
model,  who,  at  the  time  this  addzesa  was  deUvered,  was  not  Jbrty4hirM  ye«n  of  age 
HiaaddrsBB  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  extensioin  cf  the  Oapitd  la  neaily 
•qnaltoit 


u 


THE  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

M»  ADDUBBS  DXUTEBSD  AT  THE  LATINO  OF  THX  OOBITSK-ftTPllS  OT  IBS 
BUNKX&  HILL  M0N1T1UCNT,  AT  GHARLE8TOWN,  MA88.,  JUNB  17,  1825. 

This  unoonnted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves 
tiie  feeling  which  the  oocasion  has  excited,  lliese  thouMods 
of  human  &oes,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,  and  from  the 
impulses  of  a  common  gratitude  turned  reverently  to  heaven 
in  this  spacious  temple  of  the  fbmam^  proclaim  that  l2ie  day, 
fte  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  have  made  a  deep 
kapression  on  our  hearts. 

X^iif  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  local  association  fit  to  affeet 
the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions 
which  agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  ^pulchres  of  our 
&thera|  We  are  on  grQUod-^jstm^uish^by  their  ^or,  their 
constancy,  and  the  sheo^ng  of  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not 
to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice 
an  obscure  and  unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had 
nenTer  been  conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been  bom,  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  would  have  been  a  day  on  which  all  subae* 
quent  history  would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  emmence 
where  we  stand  a  point  <^  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  sncocessive 
gena'adonsTj  But  we  are  Americana.  We  live  in  what  may 
be  called  {Ee  early  age  of  this  great  continent ;  and  we  know 
that  our  posterity,  throi^  all  time,  are  here  to  sufier  and  €»• 
joy  the  idlotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  proba> 
ble  train  of  great  events ;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have 
been  happily  cast ;  and  j§is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should 
bQ  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  oocarrenoes  vhidi  hav« 
goidad  our  deatinj  before  many  of  us  wane  bom,  and  aatikd 
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I3ie  ocHidition  in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our  ex- 
jsAfaaoQ  wludi  God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 
VWe  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  with- 
outTeeling  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event;  with- 
out being  reminded  how  much  it  has  afl^cted  our  own  fortunes 
and  our  own  existence.  It  is  more  impossible  for  us,  there- 
fbre,  than  fbr  others,  to  contemplate  with  unaffected  minds  that 
interesting,  I  may  say  that  most  touchi^  and  pathetic  scene, 
when  the  great  discoverer  of  America  stood  oa  the  deck  of  his 
shattered  bark,  the  shades  of  n%ht  &Uing  on  the  sea,  yet  no 
man  sleeping;  toss^  on  the  billows  of  an  unknown  ocean, 
yet  the  stronger  billows  of^  alternate  hope  and  despair  tos^ng 
his  own  troubled  thoughts;  extending  forward  Ms  harassed 
frame,  straining  westward  hi^  anxious  and  eager  eyes,  tffl 
Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and  ecstacy, 
in  blessing  his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown  world,  f 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our  &^ 
and  therefore  still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings  and  aflfecdons, 
u  the  settlemoit  of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from  En- 
gland. We  cherish  every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ancestors ; 
we  celebrate  their  patience  and  fortitude;  we  admire  their 
daring  enterprise;  we  teadi  our  children  to  venerate  their 
jHety ;  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men 
who  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  £>unding  civil  institutions 
on  the  great  and  united  prindpks  of  human  fi-eedom  and  hur 
van  knowledge.  To  us^  their  children,  the  story  of  their  la- 
bors  and  sufferii^s  can  never  be  without  its  interest  We  shall 
not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the  sea 
continues  to  wa^  it ;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  ataother  early 
and  ancient  colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment^ 
till  their  river  shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigor  of  youth, 
no  maturity  c^  manhood,  will  lead  tbe^tion  to  forget  the  spots 
MRbere  its  in&ncy  was  cradled  and  defimded. 
But  d»  gr«Ht  event  in  the  history  of  the  eaq^&muty  wbadk  vm , 


we  Qow  met  here  to  oommemorate,  that  procHgj  of  modem 
times,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  tho 
Amoriqan  revolution,  hi  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  high  national  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  we  bx% 
brought  together,  in  this  place,  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our 
adtnii^tion  of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal  ser- 
vices and  patriotic  devotion. 

The  society  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  mem^ 
ory  of  the  early  fri^ds  of  American  independence.  They  hav^ 
thought,  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more  propitious 
than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  period ;  that  no  place 
could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot ;  and  that  no 
day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking,  than  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  which  was  here  fought.  The  founda- 
tion of  that  monument  we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities 
suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  doud  of  witnesses,  we  have 
begun  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that, 
springing  ftom.  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solid- 
ity and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain  as  long  as  Heaven 
pennits  the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the 
events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of 
those  who  have  reared  it 

VWe  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is 
most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remen^rance  of  man- 
kind. We  know,  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structaim  to  as- 
cend, not  only  till  it  reached  die  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them, 
its  broad  s^rfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth, 
and  which  histi^  chaises  itself  with  making  known  to  all  fu- 
ture times.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less 
broad  than  the  earth  itsel^^an  carry  infoi^ation  of  the  events 
we  oovtfoemorate  where  it  has  not  idready  gone ;  and  that  no 
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Mructure,  which  shftll  not  outlire  the  daradon  of  letters  anS 
knowledge  aoKMig  men,  can  prolong  the  memonaJD  But  oof 
object  is,  by  this  edifice  to  s^ow  our  own  deepsSbse  of  t2» 
Taiue  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancest(»9; 
and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the 
principles  of  the  revoluti<».  Human  beings  are  composed,  not 
of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment ;  and 
Ihat  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated  t6 
the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  openbg 
proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  be  suppposed 
tliat  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to 
cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler. 
We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence, 
and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever. 
We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  ben- 
efit which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy 
influences  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  ev^ts,  on 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to 
mark  a  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  poster- 
ity. We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn 
his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguidied 
where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  revolution  was  fought.  We 
wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  imd 
importance  of  that  event  to  every  dass  and  every  age.  We 
wish  that  in&ncy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  froid 
maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it^ 
and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  sij^gests.  \W6 
wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  prou^  in  the  midst 
of  its  toil.  We  wish  tiiat,  in  those  daysof  disaster,  whidi,  id 
they  come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  esqplcted  to  come  upon 
iis  also,  desponding  patriotism  may.  turn  its  eyes  hitherward, 
and  be  assured  that  the  foundati^s  of  our  national  power  stiH 
stand  9troDg.    We  wish  lluktffais  ooluum^riaidg  toward  iMinft 
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•among  tbe  pdnted  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God, 
-maj  contribute  also  to  prodooe,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
4^)eDdence  and  gratitude.  We^dsh,  finally,  that  the  last  ob- 
ject .on  the  sight  of  him  who  Reaves  his  native  shore,  and  the 
fitBt  to  gladdea  his  whoreijjsts  ^  iQay  be  spmetiiing  wfaidi 
^ball  remuid  him  of  the  nberty  and  the  glory  of  his^untry. 
Let  it  nse,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  fosomg ;  let  theearliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
on  its  summit.  J 

We  live  m  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various 
and  so  important  that  they  might  crowd  and  distanguidi  oentu- 
nes,  are,  in  our  times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  sin- 
gle 11^  When  has  it  happened  that  history  has  had  so  mudi 
to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  as  since  the  17th  df  June, 
1T75 1  Our  own  revolution,  which,  under  other  circumstances^ 
might  itself  have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  achieved;  twenty-four  sovereign  and  indep^i- 
dent  states  erected ;  and  a  general  government  established  over 
them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  might  well 
wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been  accomplished  so 
40on,  were  it  not  far  the  greater  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  established  at  alL  Two  or  three  millions  of  people  have 
he&a.  augmented  to  twelve,  the  great  forests  of  the  west  proa* 
irated  beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industry,  and  the  dwellers 
pa  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  become  the  fel- 
loW'-dtizens  and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate  the  hills  of 
New  England.  We  have  a  commerce,  that  leaves  no  sea  un- 
«3^ored ;  navies,  which  take  no  law  from  superior  force ;  reve- 
nues, adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  almost 
withoHt  taxation ;  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal 
rights  and  mutual  respect 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated  by  a 
ini^hty  revolution,  whidi,  while  it  has  been  felt  in  the  individ- 
p^.Qon^lian  and  happiness  of  almost  every  man,  has  shaken 
TOL.  n.  11 
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to  tlie  center  her  political  &bric,  and  dashed  against  one  an- 
other thrones  which  had  stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this,  our 
continent,  our  own  example  has  been  followed,  and  ccdonies 
have  sprung  up  to  be  nations  Unaccustomed  sounds  of  lib- 
arty  and  free  goyemment  have  reached  us  from  beyond  the 
track  of  the  sun ;  and  at  this  moment  the  dominion  of  Euro- 
pean power  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  where  we  stand 
to  the  south  pole,  is  annihilated  forever. 

In  the  mean  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  such  has 
been  the  general  prc^ess  of  knowledge,  sudi  the  improve- 
ments in  legislation,  in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and, 
above  all,  in  liberal  ideas  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  that 
the  whole  world  seems  changed. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the 
things  which  have  happaied  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  we  are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it ;  and  we  now 
stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our  own  condition,  and 
to  look  abroad  oa  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  while 
we  still  hold  among  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  agents 
in  the  scenes  of  1T75,  and  who  are  now  here^  from  every  quar- 
tan of  New  Ikigland,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under  drcumstao- 
cos  80  affecting,  I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming,  this  re^ 
nowned  theater  of  their  courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives^ 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where 
you  stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers 
and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  of  your 
oountry.  Behold,  how  altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed 
over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all 
else  how  changed  !  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon, 
you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from 
burning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strowed  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying ;  the  impetuous  cfaaxge ;  the  steady  and  auooasflfii 
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r^Kilae;  the  loud  oiJl  to  repeated  aMuk;  the  snmmoDiDg  of 
all  that  is  manly  to  i-^^peated  reaataaoe;  a  tfaoniftpd  boaoma 
fbeely  and  fearleaslj  bared  in  m  iDfltant  to  whatever  of  : 
there  may  be  in  war  and  death-Hill  these  you  have  wit 
but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  Tbeheigfatoof 
yonder  metrc^lis,  its  towers  and  roo&y  which  you  tl^a  aaw 
£lled  with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  diafaroas  and 
terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of 
the  oombat,  have  pres^ted  you  to^y  with  the  a^  of  ita 
whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  yoo 
with  an  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicky 
of  position  i^profHrlately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and 
seeming  fondly  to  ding  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyanee 
to  you,  but  your  couutry^s  own  means  of  distinction  and  de- 
fense. All  is  peace ;  and  God  has  granted  you  thb  sight  of 
your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  forever  in  the^rave. 
He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of 
your  patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed  us^  your  sobs  and 
countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present 
generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
to  thank  you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here !  Time  and  the  sword  have 
tiiinned  your  ranks.  Presoott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Bead, 
Pomeioy,  Bridge!  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amid  this  bro- 
ken band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  Others,  and  live  only  to 
your  country  in  her  grateM  remembrance  and  your  own  br^bt 
example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met 
the  common  &te  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  kxig  enough  to 
know  that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully  acconir 
plished.  You  lived  to  see  your  country's  indep^dence  estab* 
lished,  and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the  light 
of  lib^iy  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  peace,  like 

•*  another  nucn, 
Bt80n  on  mld-ftoon ;  "* 

apd  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  doudleasL 


\  Bati&!  Hiid!  the  first  great  martyr  in  1^  great  oaose! 
Him  I  the  premature  victim  of  bis  own  self-devoting  heart! 
Him !  the  head  <^  our  dvil  oouncila,  and  the  destined  leader 
i^our  military  bands,  whom  nothing  Ix-ought  Ivther  but  ti» 
nnqnenohable  fire  c^his  own  spirit !  Him  !  out  oflT  by  Provi^ 
dflDoe  in  the  hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thiek  glooml; 
fiilling  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise ;  poaring  ont  In 
g^ierous  blood  like  water,  befofe  he  knew  whether  it  wmild 
fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage! — how  shall  I  stn^- 
^\e  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name! 
Our  poor  work  may  perish;  but  thine  shall  endure!  TIub 
monument  may  moidder  away  ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon 
may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy  memory  shatt 
not  fiiil !  Wheresoev^  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that 
1)eats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirattooa 
jhall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  q)irit ! 

But  the  scene  amidst  whidi  we  stand  does  not  permit  us  to 
<eonf]iie  our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  sprits 
who  hazarded  co*  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated  spot  We 
Jiave  the  hi^ness  to  r^oice  here  in  the  presence  of  a  moat 
worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of  the  whole  revdutloih 
aiy  army. 

>  Veterans !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fboght  field. 
You  brir^  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Moih 
mouth,  from  Yorictown,  Camden,  Bennii^ton,  and  Saratoga. 
.Veterans  of  half  a  century  !  when  in  your  youthful  days  yon 
put  everything  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cause^  good  as  that 
foause  was^  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes 
did  not  stretch  aaward  to  an  hour  like  this !  At  a  period  to 
-whidi  you  could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive,  ^ 
.  moment  of  national  prosperity  such  as  you  could  seiner 
have  foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  .fellowship 
of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  an  universal 
gratitude. 
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-  But  your  aghAted  ooonteiiaiices  and  yoor  heaving  breaate  k^ 
Iform  me  that  e^Bii  this  is  not  an  uDmixed  joy.  I  perceive  thai 
atanault  of  eontending  fedings  rnshee  upon  you.  The  images 
<>f  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living,  throng  to  your 
«Babraoe&  The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it 
May  tikeFatiier  of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining  years, 
and  bleoB  <^em !  And  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged 
your  embraces,  when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed  the 
hands  whidi  have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor  hi 
advenity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then  look 
abroad  into  this  lovely  land  which  your  young  valor  defended, 
and  mark  the  hi^piness  with  which  it  is  filled;  yea,  look 
abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have 
eontributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise  you 
have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved 
condition  of  mankind ! 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  particular  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  nor  any  detailed  narrative 
of  l^e  events  whidi  immediately  preceded  it  These  are  ft- 
nailiarly  known  to  all.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  and  inter- 
esting  controversy,  Massachusetts  and  the  town  of  Boston  had 
become  early  and  marked  objects  of  the  dis^easure  of  theBrit- 
iah  parliament  This  had  been  manifested  in  the  act  for  alter- 
ing die  government  of  the  province,  and  in  that  fer  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston.  Nothing  sheds  more  honor  on  our  early 
hABtory,  and  nothing  better  shows  how  little  the  feelings  and 
fffiiitiments  of  the  colonies  were  known  or  r^arded  in  England, 
than  the  impression  which  these  measures  everywhere  produced 
In  America.  .  It  had  been  anticipated  that  while  the  colonies 
wodd  be  terrified  by  the  severity  of  the  pun»^ment  inflicted 
on  Massadinsetts,  the  oth^  seaports  would  be  governed  by  a 
-mere  ^irit  of  gain ;  and  that,  as  Bostcm  was  now  cut  off  from 
1^  commerce,  the  unexpected  advantage  wUdi  this  blow  on  her 


irm  «ikttlatod  to  ^cmSer  <m  oilier  towni,  w<3nM  be  greeffljr  oi '' 
joyed.    How  miwnblj  moh  iBadonos  deeeiirad  ttienMetttd^  f 
How  ]Me  they  knew  of  the  dep^  and  tiie  strengdi^  and  lid' 
mlenseness  of  that  feeling  of  resistance  to  ilkgid  acts  of  power,* 
itMfAk  poflsesaed  the  wk^e  American  people !    Everywh^ie  tiie^ 
imwordiy  boon  was  rejected  ynkk  scorn.    The  fbrtonate  ooe»^- 
sion  was  sewed,  everywhere,  to  ^w  to  the  whole-^world  tlttt^ 
the  ool<»uee  wece  swayed  by  no  local  intoest,  no  paitldi  fatar- 
eat,  so  selfwh  interest    The  temptation  to  profit  by  tiie  puo^ 
ishment  of  Boston  was  strcmgest  to  our  ne^hbors  of  Stdem.- 
Yet  Salem  was  precisely  the  place  where  this  miserable  profit 
was  spumed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  lofty  self-respect,  and  the 
most  indignant  patriotism.    ^  We  are  deeply  affected,"  said  ks 
inhabitants,  ''with  the  soise  of  our  public  calamities;  but  the 
miseries  that  are  now  rapidly  hastening  on  our  brethren  in  ihe* 
coital  of  the  province,  greatly  excite  our  commis^ation.     By^ 
shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  tiie  course 
of  trade  might  be  turned  Inthw,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  we 
must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feeUngs  of  fati- 
manity,  could  we  indulge  a  thoi^t  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise 
our  £>rtunes  on  the  ruin  oi  our  sitf^ng  nei^bors."    These- 
noble  sentiments  were  not  ccmfined  to  our  immediate  vicmify. 
In  that  day  c^  general  afiection  and  brotherhood,  the  blow  given 
to  Boston  smote  on  every  patriotic  heart  from  (me  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.    Vix^ia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  wdl  as 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  felt  and  proclaimed  the  cause 
to  be  their  own.    The  continental  c(Higress,  then  holding  its  first' 
session  in  Philaddphia^  exfM^essed  its  sympathy  for  the  sufi^ing 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  addresses  were  received  fi:om  aQ 
quarters,  assuring  th^n  that  the  cause  was  a  common  cme,  and 
should  be  met  by  common  efforts  and  common  sacrifices.    The* 
congress  of  Massachusetts  responded  to  these  assurances ;  and 
in  an  address  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  offi* 
cial  signature,  perhaps  among  the  last,  of  the  immortal  War- 


xen,  QolwitetaadiBg  the  Mferity  <^  its  mftring  and  die  mag. 
nitude  of  the  dangers  which  threstcned  it^  it  was  dedared  that 
1}u» colony  "  ia  read7,at  all  tunes,  to  qpend  and  to  be  qsent  in 
tbe  cause  of  America." 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh  which  was  to  put  profesuona  to  ti» 
ppoo^  and  to  determine  whether  Ihe  authors  of  these  mntual 
]^edgea  were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood.  The  tidingsof  \ju^ 
JD^gffm  and  Concord  had  no  sooner  qf^read,  than  it  was  univeiw 
«iQy  felt  that  ^  time  was  at  last  come  for  action.  A  4B)>iril 
pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but  deep^ 
solemn,  determined, 

**  totamqa«  inftm  per  arias 
MtiiB  agitit  molem,  ct  mcgno  so  oorpore  mlMet" 

yfar,  on  their  own  soil,  and  at  their  own  doors,  was,  indeed,  % 
strafige  work  to  the  yeomanry  of.  New  England ;  but  their 
consciences  were  conyinoed  of  its  necessity,  their  country  called 
them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  themselves  from  the  per* 
ilous  trial.  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  abandoned ; 
tbe  plow  was  staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow ;  wives  gave  vq». 
their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  to  the  batdea 
of  a  civil  war.  Death  might  come,  in  honor,  on  the  field ;  it 
mi^ht  come,  in  disgrace,  on  the  scafibld.  For  either  and  for 
boUi  they  were  prepared.  Hie  sentiment  of  Quincy  was  full 
in  their  hearts.  ^'  Blandishments,"  said  that  distinguiahed  scxi 
of  genius  and  patriotism, "  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  wiU  threats 
of  a  halter  intimidate ;  for,  under  God,  we  are  determined  that, 
wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  free  moi." 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  four  New  England  colonies  standing 
here,  side  by  side,  to  triumph  or  to  fidl  together ;  and  there 
was  with  them  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  war,  what 
I  hq)e  will  remain  with  them  forever,  one  cause,  one  country, 
one  heart 


.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most  im 
portent  effects  beyond  its  immediate  results  as  a  military  en- 
gagement. It  created  at  onoe  a  state  of  open,  public  war. 
There  could  now  be  no  longer  a  question  of  proceeding  against 
individuals,  as  guilty  <^  treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearful  crisis 
was  past  The  appeal  now  lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  .the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  people 
would  hold  out,  till  the  object  should  be  accomplished.  Nor 
were  .its  g^eral  consequences  confined  to  our  own  country,- 
The  previous  proceedings  of  the  colonies,  their  appeals,  resolu- 
tions, and  addresses,  had  made  their  cause  known  to  Europe. 
Without  boasting,  we  may  say,  that  in  no  age  or  country  has 
the  public  cause  been  maintained  with  more  force  of  aigument^ 
more  power  of  illustration,  or  more  of  that  persuasion  which 
excited  feeling  and  elevated  principle  can  alone  bestow,  than 
the  revolutionary  state  papers  exhibit  These  papers  will  ^'- 
ever  deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they 
lureathe,  but  for  the  ability  with  which  they  were  written. 

To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the  colonies  had  now 
added  a  practical  and  severe  proof  of  their  own  true  devotion 
to  it,  and  evidence  also,  of  the  power  which  they  could  bring 
U>  its  support  All  now  saw,  that  if  America  fell,  she  would 
not  &11  without  a  struggle.  Men  felt  sympathy  and  regard,  as 
well  as  surprise,  when  they  beheld  these  in&nt  states,  remote, 
unknown,  unaided,  encounter  the  power  of  England,  and,  in  the 
first  considerable  battle,  leave  more  of  their  enemies  dead  on 
the  fidd,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants,  than  had 
recently  been  known  to  have  fidlen  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

Information  of  these  events,  circulating  through  Europe,  at 
length  reached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me.*  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  emotion  which  the  &me  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  name  of  Warren,  excited  in  his  youthful  breast 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of 
•  Q«mk«1Xa  Fayette^ 
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great  public  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distin- 
guished dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  to  the 
living.  But,  sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this  country,  the 
peculiar  drcum  stances  which  surround  you  and  surround  us, 
call  on  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your 
presence,  and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man !  with  what  measure  of  devodoii 
win  you  not  thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraor- 
dinary  life !  You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  and 
with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain  that  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you,  from  the 
New  World  to  the  Old ;  and  we,  who  are  now  hereto  perform 
tMs  duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in 
charge  from  our  fethers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues. 
You  will  account  it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that 
you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which  enables  you  to 
be  present  at  this  solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field,  the 
renown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused 
a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little 
redoubt  thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott ;  de- 
fended, to  the  last  extremity,  by  his  lion-hearted  valor ;  and, 
within  which  the  comer-stone  of  our  monument  has  now  taken 
its  position.  You  see  where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker, 
Gardner,  McCleary,  Moore,  and  other  early  patriots,  fell  with 
him.  Those  who  survived  that  day,  and  whose  lives  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  are  now  around  you.  Some  of 
them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  war.  Be- 
hold !  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to  embrace  you. 
Behold!  they  raise  theii;  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  God  on  you  and  yours  forever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  edi- 
fice. You  have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our  feeble  commenda- 
tion, the  names  of  departed  patriots.  Sir,  monuments  and  eu* 
logy  belong  to  the  dead.     We  give  them  this  day  to  Warren 
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and  his  associates.  On  other  occasions,  they  have  been  given 
to  your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms,  to  Washington, 
to  Greene,  to  Gates,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln.  Sir,  we  have  be- 
come reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last  honors,  fur- 
ther. We  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  little 
renmant  of  that  immortal  band.  Serua  in  coelum  redeas.  Illus- 
trious as  are  your  merits,  yet  &.r,  O  very  &r  distant  be  die 
day,  when  any  inscription  shail  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongoe 
pronounce  its  euk^. 

The  leading  reflection  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite  us, 
respects  the  great  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  fifty 
years  since  the  battle  of  ."Bunk^  Hill  was  fought  And  it  pe- 
culiarly marks  the  character  of  the  present  age,  that,  in  looking 
at  these  changes,  and  in  estimating  their  efi^t  on  our  condition, 
we  are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in  our  owe 
country,  only,  but  in  others,  also.  In  these  interesting  times, 
while  nations  are  making  separate  and  individual  advances  in 
improvement,  they  make,  too,  a  common  progress;  like  vessels 
on  a  common  tide,  propelled  by  the  gales  at  dififerent  rates,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  structure  and  management,  but  all 
moved  forward  by  one  mighty  current  beneath,  strong  enough 
to  bear  onward  whatever  does  not  sink  beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  community  of 
opinions  and  knowledge  amongst  men  in  different  nations,  ex- 
isting in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  our 
time,  triumphed,  and  is  triumphing,  over  distance,  over  diSer- 
enoe  of  languages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prgudice,  and 
over  bigotry.  The  civilized  and  christian  world  is  fast  leamii^ 
the  great  lesson,  that  difference  of  nation  does  not  imply  neoes. 
sary  hostility,  and  that  all  contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole 
world  is  becoming  a  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in.  ISdt 
eigy  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may  spedc 
out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it.  A  great  ch<»pd 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents,  and  vi* 
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teitai  0¥6r  both.  Every  breeee  wafts  intdligeBed  from  oon^ 
try  to  oountry ;  .every  wave  rolls  it ;  all  give  it  ibrth,  and  all 
01  turn  receive  it  There  is  a  vast  commeroe  of  Ideas ;  there 
ai«  marts  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  disooveriesi  and  a  woii> 
dfidiil  feUowship  of  those  individual  intelligeaces  which  make 
up  the  mind  and  ojHnion  <^  Uie  age.  Mind  is  the  great  lever 
of  all  things ;  human  thought  ia  the  process  by  which  human 
ends  are  ultimately  answered ;  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
so  astonishing  in  the  last  halfcentury,  has  rendered  innumera- 
ble nunds,  variously  gifted  by  nature,  competent  to  be  compel 
itors  or  fellow-workers  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual  operatioiu 
.  From  these  causes  important  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  personal  ccmdition  of  individuals.  Goierally  speakings 
mankind  are  not  only  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  ^t  they 
are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure ;  they  possess  more  refine- 
meot  and  more  self-respect  A  superior  tone  of  educatMO, 
maanars  and  habits,  prevails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its 
^^iicadoQ  to  our  own  country,  is  also  partly  true  when  applied 
elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the  vastly  augmented  oomumption 
of  those  articles  of  manu&cture  and  of  commerce  which  coiw 
tribute  to  the  comforts  and  the  dec^icies  of  life ;  an  augmei^ 
tadon  whidi  has  &r  outrun  the  progress  of  population.  And 
vbile  the  unexampled  and  almost  incredible  use  of  maehineary 
would  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor  still  finds  its  oo- 
eiqpfllion  and  its  reward ;  so  wisely  has  Providence  adjusted 
men's  wants  and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capacity. 
Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  kdfcentury  in  the  polite  and  the  mechanic  arta^  in  mft» 
iMaary  and  manu&ctures,  in  commeroe  and  agricultural  in  let> 
teis  and  in  science,  would  require  volumes,  I  must  abstain 
wholly  £:om  these  subjects,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
templaticm  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of  pol- 
itios  and  government  This  is  the  master  topic  of  the  age ; 
and  during  tiie  whole  My  years  it  has  intensely  CMicupied  Ike 
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HMraf^  of  BMD.  Tlie  nalure  of  cml  government,  iteendiiilli} 
11068^  have  been  canvassed  and  investigated ;  ancient  opinioiM 
aitteeked  and  defended ;  new  ideas  recommended  and  lemsted^ 
1^  whatever  power  the  mind  of  man  could  l»ingtothecoiltro- 
vmy.  From  the  doset  and  the  puMic  halls,  the  debate  hm 
h&m  tranafened  to  die  field ;  and  the  w<Mrld  has  been  shakili 
1^  wars  of  unexampled  magnitude,  and  the  greatest  variety  at 
intone.  A  day  of  peace  has  at  length  succeeded ;  and  now 
that  the  strife  has  subsided,  and  the  smoke  deaced  away,  we 
BHay  begin  to  see  what  has  actually  been  done,  permaaentiy 
sh«igfa3g  the  stateand  condition  of  human  sodety.  And,wi^ 
out  dwelling  on  particular  drcumstances,  it  is  most  apparenti 
that^  fhmi  the  before-mentioned  causes  of  augmented  knowledge 
and  improved  individual  condition,  a  real,  substantial,  and  im- 
porCant  diange  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  greatly  ben* 
efioial,  OD  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human  haf^Naess. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in 
America.  Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe* 
TmuBut^d  to  the  other  continent,  fix)m  unfortunate  butnatuml 
canaoa,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  impulse ;  it  whirled 
akng with  a  fearful  cderity ;  tall  at  length,like  die  chariot-wheds 
in  die  races  of  antiquity,  it  took  lire  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
own  motion,  and  biased  onward,  spreading  confli^gratioQ  and 
terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  how  fortunate 
was  our  own  condidon,  and  how  admirably  the  diaracter  of  our 
people  waa  ealeulated  for  making  the  great  examjde  of  popular 
goveramaitB.  The  possession  of  power  did  not  turn  the  heaiii 
of  die  American  people,  for  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
eBODdsing  a  great  portion  of  sdfccmtrol.  Although  the  pai»« 
mount  auth<«i1y  of  the  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a 
lavge  field  of  legislation  had  always  been  open  to  our  odoniol 
aaaembUes.  They  were  accustomed  to  refn-esentadve  bodies 
and  the  forma  of  fi^ee  go vemment ;  they  understood  die  doctrine 


of  the  divioon  of  power  among  diflferent  branohet,  aad  the  w» 
eesaity  of  checks  en  each.  The  character  of  our  ooimtrjiiMii| 
moreorvet^  was  sober,  moral,  and  religious ;  and  there  waalittla 
in  the  change  to  shock  their  feelings  of  justice  and  humanHBfyCr 
•r«n  to  disturb  an  honest  prejudice.  We  had  ho  domesliD 
throne  to  overturn,  no  privileged  orders  tooast  down,  noviokHl 
changes  of  property  to  encounter.  In  the  Amerioan  revolntioii| 
mo  toBH  sought  or  wished  ibr  more  than  to  defend  and  enjoj 
his  own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoiL  Rapaeily  was 
tinlaiown  to  it ;  the  ax  was  not  among  the  instnun^iitB  of  ili 
acoomplishment ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not  have  lived 
a  «ngle  day  under  any  well-founded  imputation  of  posseasing 
a  tmdeiicy  adverse  to  the  christian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circumstances  leas  auspi- 
cious, political  revolutions  elsewhere,  ev^i  whai  well  intended, 
have  terminated  differently.  It  is,  indeed,  agreat  adbievemenl^ 
it  is  the  master-work  of  the  world,  to  establish  govemmenta 
^itirely  popular  on  lasting  foundations ;  nor  is  it  easy,  iodee^ 
to  introduce  the  popular  principle  at  all  into  govemmenta  to 
whicfa  it  has  been  altogether  a  strainer.  It  cannot  be  donbtodi 
bowevor,  that  Europe  has  come  out  of  the  contest  in  which 
■he  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with  greatly  superior  loiowledgf^ 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  highly  improved  condition.  Whatever 
benefit  has  be^i  acquired  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  oonaisCi 
mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  ^iligfalbned  ideas.  And  al- 
though kingdoms  and  provinces  may  be  wrested  fh>m  the  haiidi 
that  hold  them,  in  the  same  manner  tiiey  were  obtained;  al^ 
liMMigh  ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may,  in  human  affiurs^  be  lost 
as  it  has  been  won ;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  tiie 
empire  of  knowledge,  tiiat  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  tlia 
eontrary,  it  increases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power ;  all  its 
ends  become  means ;  all  its  attainments^  helps  to  new  conquestn 
bft  whole  abundant  harvest  is  but  so  much  seed  wheats  and  no^ 
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thing  has  asoertuned,  and  nothing  can  ascertain,  the  amount  of 
ultimate  product 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge,  the 
people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  government^  to  think,  and 
to  reason,  on  affidrs  of  state.  Regarding  government  as  an  ii*. 
stitution  for  the  public  good,  they  demand  a  knowledge  of  its 
operations,  and  a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for  the 
representative  system,  wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  ^here 
tiiere  is  already  intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is  per- 
severingly  made.  Where  men  may  speak  out,  they  demand 
It ;  where  the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  "  I  am  the  state,"  he  expressed  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power.  By  the  rules  of 
that  system,  the  people  are  disconnected  from  the  state ;  they 
are  its  subjects ;  it  is  their  lord.  These  ideas,  fouftded  in  tli» 
love  of  power,  and  long  supported  by  the  excess  and  the  abuse 
of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions ;  and  the  civ- 
ilized, world  seems  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction 
of  that  fundamental  and  manifest  truth,  that  the  powers  (^gov- 
ernment are  but  a  trust,  and  that  they  cannot  be  lawfully  ex- 
ercised but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  As  knowle<]^  k 
more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction  becomes  more  and 
more  general.  Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the 
firmament.  Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beanm. 
The  prayer  of  the  Grecian  combatant,  when  enveloped  in  un- 
natural clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  appropriate  political  suppli- 
cation  for  people  of  every  country  not  yet  blessed  with  fi«e 
institutions : 

**  Dispel  tbls  oloud,  the  light  of  heaven  nalon. 
Give  me  to  see— and  AJax  asks  no  more.^ 

We  may  hope  that  the  growing  influence  of  enlightened 
sentiments  will  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
Wars  to  maintain  &mily  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast  down 
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dynasties,  and  to  r^ulate  successions  to  thrones,  which  have 
occupied  so  much  room  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  if  not 
kss  likely  to  happen  at  all,  will  be  less  likely  to  become  general 
and  isLYolve  many  nations,  as  the  great  principle  shall  be  more 
and  more  established,  that  the  interest  of  the  world  is  peace, 
and  its  first  great  statute,  that  every  nation  possesses  the  power 
.  of  establishing  a  government  for  itself.  But  public  opinion  has 
atteined,  also,  an  influence  over  governments  which  do  not  ad- 
mit tiie  popular  principle  into  their  oiganization.  A  necessary 
xespect  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  operates,  in  some  meas- 
ure, as  a  control  over  the  most  unlimited  forms  of  authority. 
It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  suffered  to  go  on  so  long,  without  a  di- 
xeet  interference,  either  to  wrest  that  country  from  its  present 
masters,  and  add  it  to  other  powers,  or  to  execute  the  system 
of  pacification  by  force,  and,  with  united  strength,  lay  the  neck 
of  christian  and  civilized  Greece  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarian 
Turk.  Let  us  thank  God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  ^some- 
thing has  influence  besides  the  bayonet,  and  when  the  sternest 
aatlK>rity  does  not  venture  to  encounter  the  scorching  power 
of  public  reproach.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned should  be  met  by  one  universal  burst  of  indignation ; 
tiie  air  of  the  dvilized  world  ought  to  be  made  too  warm  to  be 
oainfi>rtably  breathed  by  any  one  who  would  hazard  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection  that,  while,  in  the  fulneai 
<^  our  country's  happiness^  we  rear  this  monument  to  her  honor, 
we  look  for  instruction  in  our  undertaking  to  a  country  which- 
is  now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works  of  art  or  memorials  of 
glory,  but  for  her  own  existence.  Let  her  be  assured  that  she 
Is  not  foi^otten  in  the  world ;  that  her  efforts  are  applauded,  and 
that  constant  prayers  ascend  for  her  success.  And  let  us  cher- 
Mk  a  confident  hope  for  her  final  triumph.  If  the  true  apark 
of  i«li^us  and  dvil  liberty  be  kindled,  it  will  bum.  Human 
i^ency  cannot  extinguish  it    Like  tiie  eartih's  central  fire^  it 
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may  be  smothered  for  a  time ;  the  ooean  may  overwhelm  it ; 
mountains  may  press  it  down;  but  its  inherent  and  unooor 
.querable  force  will  heave  both  the  ooean  and  the  land,  and  af 
some  time  or  other,  in  some  place  or  other,  the  volcano  will 
break  out  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  halfcentury,  we  must  reckon, 
certainly,  the  revolution  of  South  America ;  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  revolution,  either  t9 
the  people  of  the  country  itself  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  late  Spanish  colonies,  now  independent  states,  under  circum- 
stances less  &vorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  revolu- 
tion, have  yet  suceessiiilly  commenced  their  national  existence. 
They  have  accomplished  the  great  object  of  establishing  their 
independence ;  they  ai*e  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  world ; 
and  although,  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  government,  their 
sentiments  on  religious  toleration,  and  their  provisions  jR>r  public 
Instruction,  they  may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of  settled  and 
established  states  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  reasona- 
bly anticipated.  They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating  example 
of  the  difference  betwe^i  free  governments  and  despotic,  mis* 
role.  Their  commerce,  at  this  moment,  creates  a  new  activity 
in  all  the  great  marts  of  the  world.  They  show  themselves 
able,  by  an  exchange  of  commodities,  to  bear  an  useful  part  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  prevail; 
all  the  great  interests  of  society  receive  a  salutary  impulse; 
and  the  progress  of  Information  not  only  testifies  to  an  in^ 
proved  conditicm,  but  constitutes^  itself  the  bghest  and  mo^ 
ess^tial  improvement. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of 
South  America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The. 
thhteen  little  colonies  of  North  America  habitually  called  them- 
tdv^  the  ^'continent."    Borne  down  by  oolc«ial  suljugattav 
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m(»qpoly,  and  bigotry,  these  vast  regions  oi  the  wotA  wen 
hardly  visible  above  the  horizon.  But  in  oor  day  there  hae 
been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  The  southern  hemvphae 
emeiges  from  the  sea.  Its  lofty  mountains  begin  to  lift  them- 
sdves  into  the  light  of  heaven ;  its  broad  and  ftrtile  phnns 
stretch  out,  in  beauty,  to  the  eye  of  dvilized  man,  and  at  tfe 
mighty  bidding  of  l^e  voice  of  political  liberty  the  watats  of 
darkness  retire. 

And,  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  ecxnrio- 
tion  of  the  benefit  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  pnh 
duoed,  and  is  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom  wad  human 
happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  in  all  its  maffA- 
tude,  and  to  feel  in  all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned  to  us 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  af&ira  We  are  plated  at  the 
head  of  the  system  of  representative  and  popular  goveramenla 
Thus  &r  our  example  shows  that  such  gox^TnmentB  are  coiDb 
patible,  not  only  with  respectability  and  power,  but  with  repose^ 
with  peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with  good  laws,  and 
a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  srystems  are 
preferred,  either  as  being  thought  better  in  themselves,  or  as 
better  suited  to  existing  condition,  we  leave  the  preference  to 
be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitiierto  proves,  however,  that  the 
popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge men  may  govern  themselves;  and  the  duty  inconw 
bent  on  us  is,  to  preserve  the  consist^cy  of  tiiis  cheering  es» 
ample,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken  its  authority 
with  the  world.  I^  in  our  case,  the  representative  system  ulti- 
mately M,  popular  governments  must  be  pronounced  imposn* 
ble.  No  combination  of  circumstances  m<Mre  &vozafale  to  the 
experiment  can  ever  be  expected  to  occur.  The  last  hopes  of 
mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us ;  and  if  it  should  be  i»o^ 
claimed,  that  our  example  had  become  an  argument  against  the 
VOL.  II.  H*  12 
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^iqperiment,  Ae  knell  of  pc^Hilar  liberty  would  be  aooii^d 
titerougbcut  Ibe  earth. 

These  are  exciteEnentB  to  duty ;  but  they  are  not  saggBB- 
Hods  of  doubt  Our  history  and  our  condition,  all  that  is  gone 
befixe  us,  and  all  that  surroiuids  us^  autliorlze  the  belief  ti»t 
popular  governments,  though  subject  to  occasional  variatioiis^ 
perhaps  not  always  for  the  better,  in  form,  may  yet,  in  their 
general  character,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  other  sys- 
tems. We  know,  indeed,  that  in  our  country  any  other  is 
imposfflble.  The  principle  of  free  governments  adheres  to 
the  American  ssoil.  It  is  bedded  in  it,  immovable  as  its 
mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolved  on  this 
generation,  and  on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  are 
daily  dropping  fix)m  among  us  who  established  our  liberty  and 
our  government  ^The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new  hands. 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our 
appropriate  object  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  alL 
Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred, 
and  other  founders  of  states.  Our  Others  have  filled  them. 
But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defense  and  preserva- 
tion :  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which 
die  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business 
is  improvement  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement  In 
a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works 
of  peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth 
its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  inter- 
ests, and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may 
not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us 
cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the 
great  objects  which  our  condition  pomts  out  to  us,  let  us  act 
voder  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitual  foelmg,  that  these 
twenty-four  states  are  one  country.     Let  our  conceptions  be 
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ealarged  to  the  drde  of  our  dutiea  Let  us  extend  our  idenB 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  whidi  we  are  called  to 
act  Let  our  object  be,  oub  oountrt,  our  whols  oouhtrt, 
ASD  NOTHiKo  BUT  OUR  couKTRT.  And,  bj  the  blcsHng  of 
God,  may  that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  moi^ 
nment)  not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peaoe^ 
and  of  liberty,  upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admhution 
feeder ! 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A  FUNERAL  ORATOR. 


EULOGY  ON  ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 


INTRODUOTOIlY    NOTE. 


Thx  drcnmstances  ander  which  fhia  great  oration  waa  dellyered,  have  boen  g^ea 
tn  the  first  ▼olaxne  of  this  work  At  the  time  of  its  deliyeij,  the  orator  waa  nearij 
fi^-fimr  jeaia  of  age. 


ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

1>I8C»UB8B  m  OOMX EMORATION  OF  THB  UVEA  AND  SKRYIOB  Or  JOHH  ADAW 
AKD  THOMAS  JKFFBB80N,  DEUVKRED  IN  FANKUIL  HALI,  AUGUST  2,  1826. 

Tflis  is  an  unaocustomed  spectacle.  For  the  first  time,  fel- 
low-dtizens,  badges  of  mourning  shroud  the  columns  and  over- 
hang the  arches  of  this  halL  Iliese  walls,  wlucfa  were  conse- 
crated,  so  long  ago,  to  the  cause  of  American  libertj,  which 
witnessed  her  in&nt  struggles,  and  rung  with  the  shouts  of  her 
earliest  victories,  proclaim,  now,  that  distinguished  fiiends  and 
champions  of  that  great  cause  have  Men.  It  is  right  that  it 
should  be  thus.  The  tears  which  flow,  and  the  honors  that  are 
paid,  when  the  founders  of  the  republic  die,  give  hope  that  the 
republic  itself  may  be  immortal  It  is  fit  that,  by  public  as- 
sembly and  solemn  observance,  by  anthem  and  by  eulogy,  we 
commemorate  the  services  of  national  bene&ctors^  extol  thehr 
virtues,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  eminent  blessings,  early 
given  and  long  continued,  to  our  &vored  country. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  are  no  more ;  and  we  are  assembled, 
fellow^tizens,  the  aged,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  by 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  all,  under  the  authority  of  the  mu- 
nicipal govemm^t,  with  the  presence  of  the  chief-magistrate 
<^  the  commonwealth,  and  others  its  ofiidal  representatives, 
the  university,  and  the  learned  sodeties,  to  bear  our  part  in 
those  manifestations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  universally 
pervade  the  land.  Adams  and  Jefiferson  are  no  more.  On 
our  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  great  day  of  national  jubilee,  in 
the  very  hour  of  public  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  echoing  and 
reechoing  voices  of  thanksgiving,  while  their  own  names  were 
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on  all  tongaes,  the^  took  tlieir  flight  together  to  the  world  of 
spirits. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  happj 
while  he  lives,  if  that  event  which  terminates  life  can  alone 
crown  its  honors  and  its  glory,  what  felicity  is  here !  The 
great  epic  of  their  lives,  how  happily  concluded  !  Poetry  it- 
self has  hardly  closed  illustrious  lives,  and  finished  the  career 
of  earthly  renown,  by  such  a  consummation.  If  we  had  the 
power,  we  could  not  wish  to  reverse  this  dispensation  of  the 
Divine  Providence.  The  great  dbjects  of  life  were  accom- 
plished, the  drama  was  ready  to  be  dosed.  It  has  closed ;  our 
patriots  have  fallen ;  but  so  &llen,  at  such  age,  with  such  coin- 
deoce,  on  such  a  day,  that  we  cannot  rationally  lament  that 
that  end  has  come,  which  we  know  could  not  long  be  deferred* 

Neither  of  these  great  men,  fellow-dtizens,  could  have  died^ 
at  any  time,  without  leaving  an  immense  void  in  our  American 
society.  They  have  been  so  intimately,  and  for  so  long  a  time^ 
blended  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  so  united, 
in  our  thoughts  and  recollections,  with  the  events  of  the  reyo- 
lati<»i,  that  the  death  of  dther  would  have  touched  the  strings 
of  public  sympathy.  We  should  have  felt  that  one  great  link, 
connecting  us  with  fonner  times,  was  broken ;  that  we  had 
lost  something  more,  as  it  were,  of  the  presence  of  the  revolu- 
tion itseli^  and  of  the  act  of  independence,  and  were  driy^i  on, 
by  another  great  remove,  from  the  days  of  our  country's  early 
disdtincti(xi,  to  meet  posterity,  and  to  mix  with  the  future. 
Like  the  mariner,  whom  the  ocean  and  the  winds  carry  along^ 
till  he  sees  the  stars  whidi  have  directed  his  course  and  U^ted 
his  pathless  way  descend,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  riaiog  hod* 
son,  we  should  have  felt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us 
onward  till  another  great  luminary,  whose  light  had  cheerecl 
us  and  whose  guidance  we  had  followed,  had  sunk  away  from 
our  sight 

But  the  concurrence  of  their  death  on  the  anniversary  of  in* 
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dqpendenoe  has  natorallj  awakened  stranger  eoiotioiUL  Both 
had  been  presidents^  both  had  lived  to  great  age,  both  w^e 
earlj  patriots,  and  both  were  distinguished  and  ever  honored 
by  their  immediate  agency  in  the  act  of  ind^p^iidence.  It  can- 
not but  seem  striking,  and  extraordinary,  that  these  two  should 
live  too  see  the  fiftieth  year  from  the  date  of  that  act ;  that  they 
should  complete  that  year ;  and  that  then,  on  the  day  whioh 
had  &st  linked  forever  their  own  &me  with  their  country's 
glory,  the  heavens  should  open  to  receive  them  both  at  onoew 
As  their  lives  themselves  were  the  gills  of  Providence,  who  is 
not  willing  to  recognize  in  their  happy  termination,  as  well  as 
in  their  long  continuance,  proo&  that  our  country  and  its  bene* 
ftctors  are  objects  of  Ilis  care  1 

Adams  and  Jefiferson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As  human 
beings,  indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  are  no  more,  as  in 
1776,  bold  and  fearless  advocates  of  independence ;  no  more, 
as  on  subsequent  periods,  the  head  of  the  government ;  no  more^ 
as  we  have  recently  seen  them,  aged  and  venerable  oljects  of 
admiration  and  r^ard.  They  are  no  more.  They  are  dead. 
But  how  little  is  there  of  the  great  and  good  which  can  die! 
To  their  country  they  yet  live,  and  live  forever.  They  live  in 
all  that  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  men  on  earth ;  m  the 
recorded  proo&  of  their  ovm  great  actions,  in  the  o£&pring  of 
their  intellect,  in  the  deep-engraved  lines  of  public  gratitude, 
and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of  mankind.  They  live  in  their 
example ;  and  they  live,  emphatically,  and  will  live,  in  the  in* 
flu^ice  which  their  lives  and  efforts,  their  principles  and  opin- 
ions, now  exerdse,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  on  the  af&irs 
of  men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  the  civ* 
ilized  world.  A  superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a 
truly  great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gifl,  is  not 
a  temporary  flame,  burning  bright  for  a  while,  and  then  expi- 
ring, giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a  spark 
of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle 
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^  common  mass  of  human  mind  ;  so  that  when  it  glimmeiB 
in  its  own  decay,  and  finaUy  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows, 
but  it  leaves  the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent 
contact  cf  its  own  spirit  Bacon  died ;  but  the  human  under- 
standmg,  roused  by  the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wand  to  a  pcav 
eeption  of  the  true  philosophy  and  the  just  mode  of  inquirii^ 
afler  truth,  has  kept  on  its  course  successfully  and  gloriously. 
•Newton  d^ ;  yet  the  courses  of  the  spheres  are  still  known, 
and  they  yet  move  on  in  the  orbits  which  he  saw,  and  described 
£>r  them,  in  the  infinity  of  spice. 

No  two  men  now  live,  fellow-citizens,  perhaps  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  two  men  have  ever  lived  in  one  age,  who, 
more  than  those  we  now  commemorate,  have  impressed  thdr 
own  sentiments,  in  r^ard  to  politics  and  government,  on  man* 
kind,  infused  their  own  opinions  more  deeply  into  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  given  a  more  lasting  direction  to  the  current  of  hu- 
man thought  Their  work  doth  not  perish  with  them.  The 
tree  which  they  assisted  to  plant  will  flourish,  altough  they 
water  it  and  protect  it  no  longer ;  for  it  has  struck  its  roots 
deep,  it  has  sent  them  to  the  very  center ;  no  storm,  not  of 
force  to  burst  the  orb,  can  overturn  it ;  its  branches  spread 
Wide;  they  stretch  their  protecting  arms  broader  and  broader, 
and  its  top  is  destined  to  reach  the  heavens.  We  are  not 
deceived.  There  is  no  delusion  here.  No  age  will  come  in 
which  the  American  revolution  will  appear  less  than  it  is,  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history.  No  age  will  come  in 
which  it  will  cease  to  be  seen  and  felt,  on  either  continent,  that 
a  mighty  step,  a  great  advance,  not  only  in  American  a^irs^ 
but  in  human  affairs,  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  And 
no  age  will  come,  we  trust,  so  ignorant  or  so  unjust  as  not  to 
see  and  acknowledge  the  efficient  agency  of  these  we  now  honor 
in  producing  that  momentous  event 

We  are  not  assembled,  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  as  men  ovot- 
whelmed  with  calamity  by  the  sudden  disruption  of  tlie  ties  of 
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fiiendsyp  or  atifectioii,  or  as  in  despair  for  the  repoblio  by  the 
untimely  blighting  of  its  hc^es.  Death  has  not  surprised  as 
l>]r  an  unseasonable  blow.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  the  tomb 
iG^ose^  but  it  has  closed  only  over  mature  years^  over  longpro- 
tracted  public  service,  over  the  weakness  of  age,  and  over  life 
Itself  only  wfa^  the  ends  of  living  had  been  fiilfiUed.  These 
suns,  as  they  rose  slowly  and  steadUy,  amidst  clouds  and  storms, 
hi  thdr  ascendant,  so  they  have  not  rushed  ifrom  their  merid- 
"lan  to  sink  suddenly  in  the  west  Like  the  mildness,  the  se- 
renity, the  continuing  benignity  of  a  summer's  day,  tiiey  hare 
gone  down  wifli  slow-descending,  grateful,  long-lingering  light ; 
and  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  visible  margin  of  the 
world,  good  omens  dieer  us  from  ^  the  bright  track  of  theur 
fiwycar!" 

Hiere  were  many  points  of  similarity  m  the  lives  and  for- 
tones  of  these  great  men.  They  belonged  to  the  same  pro- 
fesmon,  and  had  pursued  its  studies  and  its  practice,  for  unequal 
lengths  of  time  indeed,  but  with  diligence  and  efi^ct  Both 
were  learned  and  able  lawyers.  They  were  natives  and  inhab- 
itants, respectively,  of  those  two  of  the  colonies  which  at  the 
revolntion  were  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  which  nat- 
urally had  a  lead  in  the  political  affiurs  of  the  times.  When 
the  colonies  became  in  some  degree  united,  by  the  assembling 
of  a  general  congress,  they  were  brought  to  act  tc^ther  in  its 
ffeliberadons,  not  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  both  at  early 
periods.  Each  bad  already  manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  abOity  to  maintain  it,  by 
printed  addresses,  public  speeches,  extensive  correspondence, 
and  whatever  other  mode  could  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  encroachments  of  the  British  parliament,  and  ani^ 
noatang  the  people  to  a  manly  resistance.  Both  were  not  only 
dedded,  but  early,  friends  of  independence.  While  others  yet 
floubted,  they  were  resolved;  where  others  hesitated,  they 
pressed,  forward.    They  were  both  members  of  the  committee 


Sxr  pr^Nurifig  Ihe  decUtratton  of  independenoo,  aod  tfaey  ooii6ti< 
tuted  the  sub-oommittee  appointed  by  the  other  members  to 
make  the  draft.  They  left  their  seats  in  congress,  beit^  oaiied 
to  other  public  employment,  at  periods  not  remote  from  eaeb 
other,  although  one  of  them  returned  to  it  afterward  ibr  a  ahott 
time.  Neither  of  them  was  of  the  assembly  of  great  bh» 
which  formed  the  present  constitution,  and  neither  was  at  any 
time  member  of  congress  under  its  provisiona.  Both  faavi^ 
been  public  ministers  abroad,  both  Ticejpresidents  and  botfc 
IHendents.  These  coincidences  are  now  singularly  croimi^ 
and  completed.  They  have  died  together ;  and  they  died  <m 
the  anniversary  of  liberty. 

When  many  of  us  were  last  in  this  place,  f^low-dtizmia,  jl 
was  <Hi  the  day  of  that  annversary.  We  were  met  to  enjoy 
the  festivities  belonging,  to.^  the  occasion,  and  to  manifest  our 
grat^il  homage  to  our  political  father^. '-  We  did  not,  we  couU 
not  here,  forget  our  venesable  neighbor  of  Quincy.  We  knew 
that  we  were  standing,  at  a  time  of  Jiigh  and  palmy  proqperity^ 
where  he  had  stood  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril ;  that  we  saw 
nothing  but  liberty  and  security,  where  he  had  met  the  frowo 
of  power ;  that  we  were  enjoying  everything,  where  he  hed 
hazarded  everything ;  and  just  and  sincere  plaudits  rose  to  hia 
name,  £x»n  the  carowds  which  filled  this  area,  and  hung  over 
these  galleries.  He  whose  grateftd  duty  it  was  to  ^^eak  to  usy* 
on  that  day,  of  the  virtues  of  our  Others,  had,  indeed,  admoii- 
ished  us  that  time  and  years  were  about  to  level  his  venerable 
fifame  with  the  dust  But  he  bade  us  hope  that  ^Hhe  sound  of 
a  nation's  joy,  rushing  from  our  cities,  ringing  from  our  valleys^ 
edioing  from  our  hills,  might  yet  break  the  silence  of  his  aged 
ear ;  that  the  rising  blessings  of  grateful  millions  mi^  y^ 
vifidt  with  glad  light  his  decaying  vision."  Alas!  that  visioii 
was  then  closing  forever.  Alas !  the  silence  which  was  then 
settling  on  that  aged  ear  was  an  everlasting  silence!    F<»ry  lot 

•Bum,  JMfth  Qatnegr. 
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io  die  Y&j  moment  of  oar  feftinties,  Ut  freed  qnrit  esoeoded 
to  God  who  gave  it !  Human  aid  and  human  solaoe  terminate 
St  Hie  grave ;  or  we  would  gladly  have  borne  Mm  upward,  on 
a  nation's  outspread  hands;  we  would  have  accompanied  him, 
and  with  ti&e  blessBogs  ci  miUions  and  the  prajen  of  milfioni^ 
eoaammded  fami  to  the  Divine  fivvor. 
V  While  still  indulging  our  dioaghtB,  on  the  ooinddenoe  of  Ihe 
dwdi  of  Ais  veneraUe  man  with  the  anniversary  of  indepen- 
4enoe,  we  learn  diat  Jeiferson,  too,  has  fiiUen ;  and  that  these 
aged  patriots,  these  illustrious  l^low-laborerB,  have  left  our 
woaid  together.  May  not  such  events  raise  the  suggestioii 
that  they  lure  not  unde«gned,  and  that  Heaven  does  so  order 
dkings,  as  sometimes  to  attract  strongly  the  attention  and  ex* 
oite  die  thoughts  of  men  1  The  occurrence  has  added  new  in- 
tsrest  to  our  anniversary,  and  will  be  remembered  in  all  1»me 
to  come. 

The  occasion,  fellow^tizens,  requires  some  account  of  the 
lives  and  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeflerson.  Husi 
doty  must  necessarily  be  performed  with  great  brevity,  and  in 
die  disdiarge  of  it  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  princi- 
palty,  to  those  parts  of  their  history  and  character  whidi  be- 
k>nged  to  them  as  public  men. 

John  Adams  was  bom  at  Quincy,  then  part  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Braintree,  on  the  19th  <^  October,  (old  style,)  1786. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  his  ancestors  having  early 
enngrated  from  England,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Di»' 
covering  early  a  strong  love  of  readii^  and  of  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  marks  of  great  strength  and  activity  of  mind, 
proper  care  was  taken  by  his  worthy  father  to  provide  for  his 
edttcadon.  He  pursued  his  youthfiil  studies  in  Braintree,  under 
Mr.  Marsh,  a  teacher  whose  fortune  it  was  that  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  should  receive  firom 
him  his  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  literature* 
Having  been  admitted,  in  1751,  a  member  of  Harvard  College^ 
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Mr.  Adams  was  graduated,  in  ocHirse,  in  1755 ;  and  en  tlieeai^ 

al(^e  of  that  institution,  his  name,  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,'  was 
second  among  the  living  idumni,  being  preceded  only  bj  that 
of  the  venerable  Holyoke.  With  what  degree  of  reputatidDhe 
left  the  universky  is  not  now  j^edsely  known.  We  know  only 
that  he  was  distinguished  in  a  dass  whk^  numbered  Loeke  and 
Hemmenway  among  its  members.  Cboosii^  the  law  fcH^  ins 
profession,  he  comm^ioed  and  iHX>seouted  its  studies  at  Wor- 
cester, under  the  directiim  of  Samuel  Putnam,  a  g^ideman 
whom  he  has  himself  described  as  an  acute  man,  an  aUe  and 
learned  lawyer,  and  as  in  large  prc^essional  j»ractioe  at  tiu^ 
time.  Li  1758  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
bufflness  in  Braintree.  He  is  understood  to  have  made  his  first 
considerable  effort,  or  to  have  attained  his  first  dgnal  success, 
at  Plymouth,  on  one  of  those  occasi<»is  which  furnish  the  earii* 
est  opportunity  for  distinction  to  many  young  men  of  the  pro- 
fessicm,  a  jury  trial,  and  a  criminal  cause.  His  business  natu- 
zally  grew  with  his  reputation,  and  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
afforded  the  opportunity,  as  his  growing  eminence  gave  the 
power,  of  entering  on  the  large  field  of  practice  which  the  capl* 
tal  presented.  In  1766  he  removed  his  residence  to  Boston, 
still  continuing  his  attendance  on  the  neighboring  circuits,  and 
not  unfi^uently  called  to  remote  parts  of  the  province.  In 
1770  his  professional  fimmess  was  brought  to  a  test  of  some 
severity,  on  the  application  of  the  British  officers  and  soldi»*s  to 
undertake  their  defense,  on  the  trial  of  the  indictments  found 
against  them  on  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  memorable 
5th  of  March.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  on  this  oocaeion^ 
that  a  man  can  no  more  abandon  the  proper  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, than  he  can  abandon  other  duti^  The  event  proved, 
that,  as  he  judged  wdl  for  his  own  reputation,  he  judged  well', 
also,  for  the  interest  and  permanent  fame  of  his  country.  The 
result  of  that  trial  proved,  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  de- 
gree of  CKcitement  then  ezistang  in  ocmsequenoe  of  the  meas* 
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iiresof  the  Britifih  goveroiDeatya  jury  of  Mumachmnttowoald  nol 
deprive  die  most  reckless  enemies,  evea  the  officers  of  that  standr 
ingarmy  quartered  among  them,  which  they  so  perfeotljahboRed, 
of  any  part  of  that  protection  which  the  law,inits  mildest  and  most 
indulgent  interpretation,  afforded  to  persons  accused  of  crimea. 
Without  pursuing  Mr.  Adams's  professional  course  further, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  judieaid 
tribooals  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  in  1776,  he  reoeiTed 
an  gEGst  of  the  high  and  responsible  station  of  chiefjustioe  of 
the  supreme  court  of  his  state.  But  he  was  destined  for  an* 
other  and  a  different  career.  From  early  life  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  toward  politics;  a  prop^isity  which  the  state  of  the 
times,  if  it  did  not  create,  doubtless  very  much  strengthened. 
Public  subjects  must  have  occupied  the  thoughts  and  filled  up 
the  conversation  in  the  cirdes  in  which  he  then  moved ;  and 
the  interesting  questions  at  that  time  just  arising  could  not  but 
seize  on  a  mind  like  his,  ard^it,  sanguine,  and  patriotia  The 
letter,  fortunately  preserved,  written  by  him  at  Woroeater,  so 
early  as  the  12th  of  October,  1755,  is  a  proof  of  very  oonqii^ 
hensive  views,  and  uncommon  depth  of  reflection,  in  a  young 
man  not  yet  quite  twenty.  In  this  letter  he  predicted  tlw  trammer 
of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  seat  of  empire  in 
America ;  he  predicted,  also,  the  increase  of  populaUon  in  the 
colonies ;  and  anticipated  their  naval  distinction,  and  fi>relold 
that  all  Europe  combined  could  not  subdue  them.  All  this  is 
said,  not  on  a  public  occasion  or  for  eflfect^  but  in  the  style  of 
sober  and  friaidly  correspondence,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
thoughts.  ^  I  sometimes  retire,"  sud  he,  at  the  dose  of  the  let- 
ter, '*  and,  laying  things  together,  form  some  reflections  pleas- 
ing to  mysel£  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have 
read  above."*    This  pn^ostication  so  early  in  his  own  life,  so 

«  Extract  of  a  letter  written  by  John  Adama,  dated  at  Woroester,  liasiachiiMtta, 
October  12,1755: 
**  Boon  after  the  reformation,  a  few  people  eame  over  into  this  JStm  Wocid,  for  eon- 
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mdj  in  tlie  biitory  of  the  ooantry,  of  independenoe,  ofyasit  in- 
erease  <^  numbers,  of  naval  force,  of  such  augmented  power  as 
might  defy  all  Europe,  is  remarkable.  It  is  more  remarkable 
that  its  author  should  lire  to  see  fulfilled  to  the  letter  what 
oould  have  seemed  to  others,  at  the  time,  but  the  extravagance 
of  youthful  ftnoy.  His  eariiest  political  feelings  were  thus 
fltiongly  American,  and  from  this  ardent  attachment  to  his  na- 
tive soil  he  never  departed. 

While  still  living  at  Quincy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -four, 
Mr.  Adams  was  present,  in  this  town,  on  the  argument  before 
the  8ui»«me  court  respecting  Writs  of  Assistance^  and  heard 
the  cdebrated  and  patriotic  speech  of  James  Otis.  Unques- 
tionaUy,  that  was  a  masterly  performance.  No  flighty  deda- 
maddi  about  liberty,  no  superficial  discussion  of  popular  topics, 
it  was  a  learned,  penetrating,  convincing,  constitutional  argu- 
ment^ expressed  in  a  strain  of  high  and  resolute  patriotism. 
He  grasped  the  question  then  pending  between  England  and 
her  ooloDies  wilii  the  strength  of  a  lion ;  and  if  he  sometimes 
sported,  it  was  <Hily  because  the  lion  himself  is  sometimes  play- 
fyL  Its  success  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as  its  merits,  and 
its  impression  was  widely  felt  Mr.  Adams  himself  seems 
never  to  have  lost  the  feeling  it  produced,  and  to  have  enter- 
taioed  constantly  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  important  effects. 
^I  do  aay,"  he  observes,  ^  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 


Bdenoe*  sake.  Perliaps  tills  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer  the  great  Mat 
of  emphv  Into  Ameriea.  It  looks  likely  to  me ;  for,  if  we  can  remove  the  tnrbolent 
OalUcs,  our  people^  according  to  the  exacteat  eompatatfona,  will,  in  another  centnry, 
become  more  namerous  than  England  itselil  Bhoald  this  be  the  casci  ^ce  we  have^  I 
may  say,  all  the  naral  stores  of  the  nation  in  oar  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  a 
mattrr  of  the  aeaa;  and  then,  the  united  force  of  idl  Emope  will  not  be  able  to  sab- 
due  oflb    The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  oarsdveB  is  to  diaanite  vol 

**'Be  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned  politician.  This  whole  town  is  immersed  in 
potttloflL  The  interests  of  nations,  and  all  the  dira  of  war,  make  the  sabject  of  eyery 
eonveiMttoD.  1  sit  and  hear,  and  after  having  been  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  ob- 
servations, I  sometimes  retire,  and,  laying  things  together,  form  some  reflectSooa 
plwlnfl  t»  myieil   The  prodaoe  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read  abova** 
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Mr.  Ods's  Oratkm  against  Writs  of  Asanstanoe  breathed  int9 
this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

In  1765  Mr«  Adams  laid  before  the  public,  what  I  suppose 
to  be  his  first  printed  performanoe,  except  essays  for  the  peri, 
odical  press,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Oonon  and  Feudal  Law. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  our  New  England 
ancestors,  in  consenting  to  exile  themselves  from  their  native 
land,  were  actuated  mainly  by  the  desire  of  delivering  them* 
selves  fix>m  liie  power  of  the  hierardiy,  and  from  the  monar- 
chical and  aristocratical  political  systems  of  the  other  continent; 
and  to  make  this  truth  bear  with  eikct  on  the  politics  of  the 
times.  Its  tone  is  uncommonly  bold  and  animated  for  that 
period.  He  calls  on  the  people,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to 
study  and  undei'stand,  their  rights  and  privileges ;  ui^es  earn- 
estly the  necessity  of  diffusing  general  knowledge ;  invokes  the 
clergy  and  the  bar,  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  all  others 
who  have  the  ability  and  the  means  to  expose  tlfe  insidious  de- 
signs of  arbitrary  power,  to  resist  its  approaches,  and  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  settled  design  on  foot  to  enslave  all  Amer- 
ica. "  Be  it  remembered,"  says  the  author,  "  that  liberty  must, 
at  all  hazards,  be  supported.  We  have  a  right  to  it^  derived 
from  our  Maker.  But  if  we  had  not,  our  Others  have  earned 
it  and  bought  it  for  us,  at  the  expense  of  their  ease,  their  es- 
tates, their  pleasure,  and  their  blood.  And  liberty  cannot  be 
preserved  without  a  general  knowledge  among  the  people,  who 
have  a  right,  from  the  frame  of  their  nature,  to  knowledge,  as 
their  great  Creator,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  has  given  them 
understandings  and  a  desire  to  know.  But,  besides  this,  they 
have  a  right,  an  indisputable,  unalienable,  indefeasible  right,  to 
that  most  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of  knowledge,  I  mean  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Rulers  are  no  more 
than  attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people ;  and  if  the 
cause,  the  interest  and  trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or  wan- 
tonly trifled  away,  the  people  have  a  right  to  revoke  the  ai;^ 
VOL.  n.  I  18 


.  1 
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IbcMitj  thftt  tliey  themaelyes  have  deputed,  and  to  oonsl^tote 
other  and  better  agents,  attorneys,  and  trustees." 

The  citizens  of  this  town  conferred  on  Mr.  Adams  his  first 
political  distinction,  and  clothed  lum  with  his  first  political  tnisl^ 
by  electing  him  one  of  their  representatives,  in  1770.  Before 
tins  time  he  had  become  extensively  known  throughout  die 
province,  as  well  by  the  part  he  had  acted  in  relation  to  publie 
a£Surs,  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  professional  ability.  He  was 
among  those  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  controversy 
with  England,  and  whether  m  or  out  of  the  legislature,  his  timie 
and  talents  were  alike  devoted  to  the  cause.  In  the  yean 
1773  and  1774  he  was  chos^  a  councilor  by  the  members 
of  the  general  court,  but  rejected  by  Grovemor  Hutchinson 
in  the  former  of  those  years,  and  by  Grovemor  Gage  in  the 
latter. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however,  when  the  afi^rs  of  the 
ool(»iie8  urgently  demanded  united  counsels.  An  open  ruptuxv 
with  the  parent  state  appeared  inevitable,  and  it  was  but  the 
dictate  of  prudence  that  those  who  were  united  by  a  common 
interest  and  a  common  danger,  should  protect  that  interest  and 
guard  against  that  danger  by  united  efibrts.  A  general  con- 
gress of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  having  been  proposed 
and  agreed  to,  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1774,  elected  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Gushing,  Saouiel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  delegates  from 
Massachusetts.  This  appointment  was  made  at  Salem,  ivbaee 
Ihe  general  court  had  been  convened  by  Governor  Gage,  in  the 
last  hour  of  the  existence  of  a  house  of  representatives  under 
the  provincial  charter.  While  engaged  in  this  important  buai- 
ne^  the  governor,  having  been  informed  of  what  was  passing, 
sent  his  secretary  with  a  message  dissolving  the  general  court 
The  secretary,  finding  the  door  locked,  directed  the  messenger 
to  go  in  and  inform  the  speaker  that  the  secretary  was  at  the 
door  with  a  message  from  the  governor.    The  messoiger  le- 
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tonied,  and  infonned  die  secretary  that  the  onkn  <^1ihe  house 
were  that  the  doors  should  be  kept  fiist ;  whereupon  the  secre- 
tary soon  after  read  a  prodamatioii)  dissolviog  the  g^ierai  oomt, 
vpoa  tiie  stairs.  Thus  terminated,  forever,  the  actual  exerdse 
of  the  political  power  of  England  in  or  over  MaasachusettiL 
The  four  last  named  delegates  accepted  their  appointments^ 
and  took  their  seats  in  congress  the  first  day  of  its  meting, 
S^tanber  5th,  1774,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  congress  are  well  Imown,  and 
have  been  universally  admired.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would 
look  for  superior  proo&  of  wisdom,  tal^it,  and  patriotiani. 
Lord  Chatham  said  that,  for  himself,  he  must  declare  that  ho 
had  studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master 
states  of  the  world,  but  that,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could 
stand  in  preference  to  this  congress.  It  is  hardly  inferior  praise 
to  say  that  no  production  of  that  great  man  himself  can  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  several  of  the  papers  published  as  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  this  most  able,  most  firm,  most  patriotic  assemUy. 
There  is^  indeed,  nothing  superior  to  them  in  the  range  of  polit* 
ical  disquisition.  They  not  only  embrace,  illustrate  and  eaSxeb 
everything  which  political  philosophy,  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had  antecedently  produced,  but  they 
add  new  and  striking  views  of  their  own,  and  apply  the  whole, 
with  irresistible  force,  in  support  of  the  cause  which  had  drawn 
tb^n  together. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  deliberations  of 
this  body,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  its  important  measures 
He  was  of  the  committee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  that^  also,  which  reported,  the  Address  to  the  King! 

As  it  was  in  the  contmental  coi^ess,  fellow-citizens^  that 
those  whose  deaths  have  given  rise  to  this  occasion  were  first 
brought  togetiher,  and  called  on  to  unite  theur  industry  and  theur 
ability  in  the  service  of  the  country,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
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oHifiT  of  these  diatinguished  men,  and  take  a  brief  no^oe  c^  M» 
life  up  to  the  period  when  he  appeared  within  the  wails  of 
congress. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  descMided  from  ancestors  who  had  been 
settled  in  Virginia  for  some  generations,  was  bom  near  the  spot 
on  which  he  died,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  (old  style,)  1743.  His  youthful  studies  were  pursued 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  Other's  residence,  until  he  was  re- 
tikoved  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  which  he  in  due  time  received.  Having  lefb  the  college 
with  reputation,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  un- 
der the  tuition  of  George  Wythe,  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
names  of  which  that  state  can  boast.  At  an  early  age,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  knowledge,  capacity, 
and  promptitude. 

Mr.  Jeikir9GR  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  an  early  love 
of  letters  and  science,  and  to  have  cherished  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  pursue  these  objects.  To  the  physical  sciences,  espe- 
cially, and  to  ancient  classic  literature,  he  is  understood  to  have 
had  a  warm  attachment,  and  never  entirely  to  have  lost  sight 
of  them  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  occupations.  But  the  times 
were  times  for  action,  rather  than  for  contemplation.  The 
country  was  to  be  defended,  and  to  be  saved,  before  it  could  be 
enjoyed.  Philosophic  leisure  and  literary  pursuits,  and  even  the 
objects  of  professional  attention,  were  all  necessarily  postponed 
to  the  urgent  calls  of  the  public  service.  The  exigency  of  the 
coontry  made  the  same  demand  on  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  made 
on  others  who  had  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  serve  it ; 
and  *he  obeyed  the  call ;  thinking  and  feeling  in  this  respect 
with  the  great  Roman  orator :  "  Quis  enim  est  tarn  cupidus  in 
perspidenda  oc^oscendaque  rerum  natura,  ut,  si  ei  tractanti 
eontemplantique  res  cognitione  dignissimas  subito  sit  allatum 
perioulum  disorimenque  patriae,  cui  subvenire  opitiilarique  pos- 
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mt,  non  lUa  omnia  relinqiiat  atque  abjiciat,  etiam  si  dinumenro 
ae  Stellas,  aut  metiri  mundi  magnitudinem  posse  arbitretur  1 " 
Entering  with  all  his  heart  into  the  cause  of  liberty,  his  abil- 
ity, patriotism,  and  power  with  the  pen,  naturally  drew  upon 
hicD  a  large  participation  in  the  most  important  ooocema 
Wherever  he  was,  there  was  found  a  soul  devoted  to  the  cause, 

power  to  defend  and  maintain  it,  and  willingness  to  inourall  its 
hazards.  In  1774  he  published  a  Summary  View  of  the  R%hti 
of  British  America,  a  valuable  production  among  those  intended 
to  show  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  com. 
try,  and  to  encourage  the  people  in  their  defense.  In  June, 
1775,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  C6ngre6s,as 
successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who  had  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month* 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  without  pursuing  the  biography  of 
these  illustrious  men  further,  for  the  present,  iet  us  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  most  prominent  act  of  their  lives,  their  pardd- 
pation  in  the  Declaration  of  Indspbndbnce. 

Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  that  important  measure,  a 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Adams,  had  reported 
a  resolution,  which  congress  adopted  the  10th  of  May,  recom- 
mending, in  substance,  to  all  the  colonies  which  had  not  already 
established  governments  suited  to  the  exigences  of  their  affiurs, 

.  to  adopt  sitch  government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rep- 

,  reeentatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  gen- 
eral. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  Mowed  by  the  direct  propo- 
sition which  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  the  honor  to  subifiit  to 

.  Congress,  by  resolution,  on  the  7th  day  of  June.  The  publi^ied 
journal  does  not  expressly  state  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  1  sup- 

.  pose^  that  this  resolution  was  in  the  same  words  when  originally 

submitted  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  when  finally  passed.    Having  been 
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discussed  on  Saturday,  the  8th,  and  Monday,  the  10th  of  Juim^ 
this  resolution  was  on  the  last-mentioned  day  postponed  for  fur- 
ther conidderation  to  the  first  day  of  July ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  {^pointed  to  prepare  a 
Deckuration  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution.  This  committee 
was  elected  by  ballot,  on  the  following  day,  and  consisted  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  LiTingst<»i. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot,  that  thehr 
members  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of 
votes  which  each  has  received.  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  had 
leodved  the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next  highest  number 
of  votes.  The  difference  is  said  to  have  been  but  of  a  smgle 
vote.  Mr,  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus  at  the  head 
of  the  committee,  were  requested  by  the  other  members  to  act 
as  a  sulHX>mmittee  to  prepare  the  drafb ;  and  Mr.  Jdiferson 
drew  up  the  paper.  The  original  draft,  as  brought  by  him  from 
bis  study,  and  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee»  with  interlineations  in  the  handvmting  of  Dr.  Franklm,  and 
others  in  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  Mr.  Jeflb*son's  possession 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  JeS- 
feison's.  Some  changes  were  made  in  it  on  the  suggestion  of 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  others  by  congress  while 
it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of  them  altered  the  tone, 
the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
strument As  a  composition,  the  Declaration  is  Mr.  Jeflferson's. 
It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  it  be- 
longs to  him,  clearly  and  absolutely. 

It  has  sometimes  be^i  said,  as  if  it  were  a  derc^tion  from 
ihe  merits  of  this  paper,  that  it  contains  nothing  new ;  that  it 
only  states  grounds  of  proceeding,  and  presses  topics  of  arga- 
ment,  which  had  often  been  stated  and  pressed  before.  But  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Declaration  to  produce  any  tiling  new. 
b  was  not  to  invent  reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those 
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wldoih  governed  the  congress.  For  great  and  sufficient  causes^ 
it  was  proposed  to  declare  independence ;  and  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  paper  to  be  drawn  was  to  set  forth  those  causes,  and 
justify  the  authors  of  the  measure,  in  any  event  of  fortune,  to 
the  country,  and  to  posterity.  The  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence, moreover,  was  now  to  be  presetted  to  the  world  in 
eaeb,  noanner,  if  it  might  so  be,  as  to  engage  its  sympathy,  to 
command  its  respect,  to  attract  its  admiration ;  and  in  an  as- 
sembly of  most  able  and  distinguished  men,  Thomas  Jefibrson 
had  the  high  honor  of  being  the  selectc<l  advocate  of  this  cause. 
To  say  that  he  performed  his  great  work  well,  would  be  doing 
him  injustice.  To  say  that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably 
well,  would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let  us  rather 
aay  that  he  so  disdiarged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all  Amer- 
icans may  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title-deed 
of  theur  liberties  devolved  on  his  hands. 

With  all  its  merits,  there  are  those  who  have  thought  that 
there  was  one  thing  in  the  declaration  to  be  r^retted ;  and 
that  is,  the  asperity  and  apparent  anger  with  which  it  speaks  of 
the  person  of  the  king ;  the  industrious  ability  with  which  it 
accumulates  and  charges  upon  him  all  the  injuries  which  the 
colonies  had  suffered  from  the  mother  country.  Possibly  some 
degree  of  injustice,  now  or  herea^r,  at  home  or  abroad,  may 
be  doBQ  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  this  part  of  the 
declaration  be  not  placed  m  its  proper  light.  Anger  or  resent> 
ment^  certainly  much  less  personal  reproadi  and  invective,  could 
not  properly  find  place  in  a  composition  of  such  high  dignity, 
and  of  such  lofly  and  permanent  character. 

A  single  reflection  on  the  original  ground  of  dispute  between 
England  and  the  colonies,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  unfavora- 
ble impression  in  this  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  while  colonies,  admitted 
themselves  bound  by  their  all^iance  to  the  king ;  but  they 
disclaimed  alt<^ether,  the  authority  of  parliament;  holding 
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themselves,  in  this  respect,  to  resemble  the  conditioQ  of  Soothod 

and  Ireland  before  the  respective  unions  of  those  kingdoms  with 
England,  when  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  king, 
but  each  had  its  separate  legislature.  The  tie,  therefore,  which 
our  revolution  was  to  break,  did  not  subsist  between  us  and  tile 
British  parliament,  or  between  us  and  the  British  goveitHaent^ 
in  the  aggregate,  but  directly  between  us  and  the  king  himself. 
The  colonies  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  to  pafiia> 
ment  That  was  precisely  the  point  of  the  original  controversy. 
They  had  uniformly  denied  that  parliam^it  had  authority  to 
make  laws  for  them.  There  was,  therefore,  no  subjection  to 
parliament  to  be  thrown  off,*  But  allegiance  to  the  king  did 
exist,  and  had  been  uniformly  acknowledged ;  and  down  to 
1775,  the  most  solemn  assurances  had  been  given  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  break  that  allegiance,  or  to  throw  it  off.  There- 
fore, as  the  direct  object  and  only  effect  of  the  declaration,  ao- 
cording  to  the  principles  on  which  the  controversy  had  been 
maintained  on  our  part,  were  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegiance 
which  bound  us  to  the  king,  it  was  properly  and  necessarily 
fbimded  on  acts  of  the  crown  itself,  as  its  justyfying  causes. 
Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  instru- 
ment When  odious  and  oppressive  acts  are  referred  to,  it  is 
done  by  charging  the  king  with  confederating  with  others  '^in 
pretended  acts  of  legislation ;  "  the  object  being  constantly  to 
hold  the  king  himself  directly  responsible  for  those  measures 
which  were  the  grounds  of  separation.     Even  the  precedent  of 

*  This  question,  of  the  power  of  parliameDt  over  the  oolonies,  was  discussed  yrtHh 
singniar  ability,  by  Governor  Hutchinson  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lu^use  of  rcpreeen- 
trtiTes  of  Massachusetts  on  the  other,  in  1778.  The  alignment  of  the  house  is  in  tho 
fonn  of  an  answer  to  the  governor's  message,  and  was  reported  by  Mr.  Bamnel  Ad^ 
ams,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Hawley,  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  PhilUp6k 
and  Mr.  Thayer.  As  tho  power  of  the  parliament  had  been  acknowledged,  so  fiur,  at 
least,  as  to  affect  us  by  laws  of  trade,  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  the  line  of  distinotlob 
It  was  thought,  however,  to  be  very  clear  that  the  charters  of  the  oolimies  had  ex- 
empted them  ftom  the  general  legislation  of  tho  British  parliament  See  Massa* 
s  State  Papers,  p.  8&1 
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tiie^Eii^&h  reyolutiou  was  not  overlooked,  and  in  tfaw  case  as 
weil  as  in  that,  occasion  wad  found  to  say  that  the  king  had  a6» 
dieated  the  government  Consistency  with  the  principles  upon 
wbidi  resistance  began,  and  with  all  the  previous  state  papers 
issued  by  congress,  required  that  the  declaration  should  be  bot- 
tomed on  the  mii^ovemment  of  the  king ;  and  therefore  it  was 
properly  framed  with  that  aim  and  to  that  end.  The  king  was 
known,  indeed,  to  have  acted,  as  in  other  cases,  by  his  ministers^ 
and  witli  his  parliament ;  but  as  our  ancestors  had  never  ad- 
mitted themselves  subject  either  to  ministers  or  to  parliament, 
there  were  no  reasons  to  be  given  for  now  refusing  obedience 
to  their  authority.  This  dear  and  obvious  necessity  of  found 
ing  the  declaration  on  the  misconduct  of  the  king  himself,  gives 
to  that  instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its  character  of 
direct  and  pointed  accusation. 

The  declaration  having  been  reported  to  congress  by  the 
committee,  the  resolution  itself  was  taken  up  and  debated  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  again  on  the  second,  on  which  las^ 
day,  it  was  agreed  to  and  adopted,  in  these  words  : 

^Besolved^  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  conneo- 
tion  betwe^  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution,  congress  proceeded 
to  consider  the  reported  draft  of  the  declaration.  It  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  days  of  the 
month,  in  committee  of  the  whole ;  and  on  the  last  of  those 
days,  being  reported  from  that  committee,  it  received  the  final 
approbation  and  sanction  of  congress.  It  was  ordered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  several  states,  and  that  it 
be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  declaration  thus 
published,  did  not  bear  the  names  of  the  members,  for  as  yet, 
it  had  not  been  signed  by  them.    It  was  authenticated,  like 
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otber  papers  of  the  oongress,  by  the  fflgnatures  of  the  president 
and  secretary.  On  the  19th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  secret 
journal,  congress  ^Resolved^  That  the  declaration,  passed  on 
the  fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the  title  and 
style  of  *The  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America  ; '  and  that  the  same,  when  en- 
grossed, be  signed  by  every  member  of  congress.'*  And  on 
the  SECOND  day  of  August  following, "  the  declaration  being  en- 
grossed, and  compared  at  the  table,  was  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers." So  that  it  happens,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  pay  these 
honors  to  their  memory  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  on 
whidi  these  great  men  actually  signed  their  names  to  the  dec- 
laration. The  declaration  was  thus  made,  that  is,  it  passed 
and  was  adopted  as  an  act  of  congress,  on  the  fourth  of  July ; 
it  was  then  signed,  and  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary, 
like  other  acts.  The  Fourth  of  Jult,  therefore,  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration.  But  the  signatures  of  the  members 
present  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed  on  parchment, 
on  the  second  day  of  August.  Absent  members  afterwards 
signed,  as  they  came  in ;  and  indeed  it  bears  the  names  of  some 
who  were  not  chosen  members  of  congress  until  after  the  fourth 
of  July.  The  interest  belonging  to  the  subject  will  be  sufli- 
cient,  1  hope,  to  justify  these  details. 

The  congress  of  the  revolution,  fellow-citizens,  sat  with  closed 
doors,  and  no  report  of  its  debates  was  ever  taken.  The  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  which  accompanied  this  great  measure,  has 
never  been  preserved,  except  in  memory  and  by  tradition.  But 
it  is,  I  believe,  doing  no  injustice  to  others  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral opinicHi  was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  Aat  in  debate,  on  the 
side  of  independence,  John  Adams  had  no  equal.  The  great 
author  of  the  declaration  himself  has  expressed  that  opinicxi 
uniformly  and  strongly.  "  John  Adams,"  said  he,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  him  who  has  now  the  honor  to  address  you,  "John  Ad- 
ams was  our  colossus  on  the  floor.    Not  gracefo],  not  elegant^ 
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XkOtt  siwAJs  flaeat,  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with 
a  power,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which  moved  us 
from  our  seats." 

For  the  part  whidi  he  was  here  to  perform,  Mr.  Adams  doubt- 
less was  eminently  fitted.  He  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which 
disregarded  danger,  and  a  sanguine  reliance  on  the  goodness  of 
the  cause,  and  the  virtues  of  the  people,  which  led  him  to  over- 
look all  obstacles.  His  duiracter,  too,  had  been  formed  in 
troubled  times.  He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of 
the  controversy,  and  had  acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood 
proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  discipline  whidi  he  had  un- 
dergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had 
studied  and  understood  it.  It  was  all  fiimiliar  to  him.  He  had 
tried  his  powers  on  the  questions  which  it  involved,  often  and 
in  various  ways ;  and  had  brought  to  their  consideration  what> 
ever  of  argument  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
the  history  of  England,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  of  legal 
learning  could  furnish.  Every  grievance  enumerated  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  declaration  had  been  the  subject  of  his  discus- 
sion, iEuid  the  object  of  his  remonstrance  and  reprobation.  From 
1760,  the  colonies,  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  the  liberties  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  colonies,  had  engaged 
his  constant  attention ;  and  it  has  surprised  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  with  what  full  remembrance  and 
with  what  prompt  recollection  he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme  old 
age,  to  every  act  of  parliament  afi^ting  the  colonies,  distin- 
guishing and  stating  their  respective  titles,  sections,  and  provis- 
ions ;  and  to  all  the  colonial  memorials,  remonstrances  and  pe- 
titions, with  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  intimate  and  exact 
history  of  the  times  from  that  year  to  1775.  It  was,  in  his  own 
judgment,  between  these  years  that  the  American  people  came 
to  a  full  understanding  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights, 
and  to  a  fixed  resolution  of  maintaining  them ;  and  bearii^ 
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himflel^  an  ftctiye  part  in  ail  Important  transaotioos,  tihe  eontco* 
▼any  with  England  being  then  in  effect  the  business  of  his  life, 
fibcts,  dates  and  particulars,  made  an  impression  whidi  was  never 
effikced.  He  was  prepared,  therefore,  by  educati<»a  and  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural  temperament,  fi>r 
the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  charao 
ter,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  bold,  manly,  and 
energetic ;  and  such  the  crisis  required.  When  public  bodies 
are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  inter- 
ests are  at  stake,  and  strong  passi<»is  excited,  nothing  is  valua- 
ble in  speech  &rther  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual 
and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force  and  earnestness,  are 
the  qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed, 
does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  &r.  La- 
bor and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain. 
Words  and  phrases  may  be  .marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they 
cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp 
of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it ;  they  cannot  reach  it. 
It  comes,  if  it  come  dt  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain 
from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spon- 
taneous, original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  sdiools, 
the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  oontnvances  of  speech,  shock 
and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  &te  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision  of 
the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain, 
and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself 
then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher 
qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  self  devotion  is 
eloquent  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deducti<His  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit^ 
fl|>6aking  on  the  tongue,  beammg  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  uiging  the  whole  inun  onward,  right  onward  to  fail 


object — Una,  tins  udoqaence;  or  laliherUbflometliing  greater 
$nd  higher  than  all  eloqaenoe,  it  is  aotioD,  noble,  sublime,  god- 
IflceactioD. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controyersy  had  passed  the  stage  of  aigo- 
inent.  An  a;^)eal  had  been  made  to  foice,  and  of^KMingannies 
were  in  the  fidd.  Congress,  th^  was  to  decide  whether  the 
tie  whidi  had  so  long  bound  us  to  the  parent  state  was  to  be 
sev^^  at  once,  and  severed  forever.  All  the  ool<Miies  had  sig- 
nified  their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the  pec^e 
looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely,  fel- 
low-citizens, never,  never  were  men  called  to  a  more  important 
political  deliberation.  If  we  contemplate  it  from  the  point 
where  they  then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more  fiill  of  inter- 
est;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its  impwtance  by  its 
effects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  which  was  about 
to  decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  &te  o€  empire.  Let  us 
op^  their  doors  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us 
survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those 
not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on 
the  floor,  and  is  uiging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  deda* 
ration. 

*'  Let  us  pause  !  This  step  once  taken,  cannot  be  retraced. 
This  resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. If  success  attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  colonies,  with  charters  and  with  privileges ;  these  will 
all  be  forfeited  by  this  act ;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of 
other  conquered  people,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  For 
ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard ;  but  are  we 
ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length  1  Is  success  so 
prolMtble  as  to  justify  iti  Where  is  the  military,  where 
die  naval  power,  by  whidi  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength 
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<^  tibe  arm  of  England,  for  abe  will  eiert  that  streogth  to  tbe 
4itiD0st  1  Can  we  rely  oa  tbe  coDstaocj  and  paveyemnoe  ci 
tbe  people?  or  will  they  not  act  as  the  people  of  other  ooua- 
triea  have  aoted,  and,  wearied  with  a  long  war,  sobmit,  in  tbe 
end,  to  a  worse  oppression  1  While  westM]donoin*old  geoaoi^ 
and  insist  on  redress  of  grieyanoes,  we  know  we  are  rights  and 
are  not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothing,  then,  can  be 
imputed  to  us.  But  if  we  now  diange  our  object,  cany  our 
pretensions  farther,  and  set  up  for  al^olute  independence,  we 
shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be 
defending  what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  wiucb 
we  neyer  did  possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uni^ 
^rmly  disclaimed  all  intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  yery  out- 
set of  the  troubles.  Abandoning  thus  our  old  ground,  of  re- 
sistanoe  only  to  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the  nations  will 
belieye  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pretense,  and  they  will 
look  on  us,  not  as'  injured,  but  as  ambitious  subjects.  I  shudder 
before  this  responsibility.  It  will  be  on  us,  i^  relinquishing  the 
ground  we  have  stood  on  so  long,  and  stood  on  so  safely,  we 
now  proclaim  independence,  and  carry  on  the  war  for  that  ob- 
ject, while  these  cities  burn,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten  and 
bleach  with  the  bones  of  their  owners,  and  these  streams  run 
blood.  It  will  be  upon  us,  it  will  be  upon  us,  i^  filing  to 
maintain  this  unseasonable  and  ill-judged  declaration,  a  sterner 
despotism,  maintained  by  military  power,  shall  be  establi^ied 
over  our  posterity,  when  we  ourselves,  given  up  by  an  ex- 
hausted, a  harrassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  have  expiated  our 
rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption  on  the  scaffold." 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these. 
We  know  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would 
oommenoe  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  band 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  be* 
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.^iiii^  we  aimed  not  at  indepeikdeQoe.  But  there'a  a  diTfnit^ 
which  shapes  our  ends.  The  ii^ustice  of  England  has  dimn 
ua  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she 
has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  oar 
grasp.  We  have  but  to  readi  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  oiir&  Wh j, 
then,  should  Ve  defer  the  declaration'?  Is  any  man  so  weak 
as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which  riiall 
leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to 
lus  own  life  and  his  own  honor  1  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  h, 
that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you 
not  both  already  the  proecribed  and  predestined  objects  of  pun* 
ishm^it  and  of  vengeance  1  Qit  off  from  all  hope  of  royal 
clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  En- 
gland remains,  but  outlaws  1  If  we  postpone  indq>endence,  do 
we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up  the  war  1  Do  we  mean 
to  submit  to  the  measures  of  parliament,  Boston  Port  Bill  and 
ail  1  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  ourselves 
shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  tiod* 
den  down  in  the  dust  1  1  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit 
We  never  sliall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most 
solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting,  be- 
fore God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Washingt(»,  when,  putting 
him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political 
hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every 
extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  'i  I  know  there  is 
not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagra- 
tion sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  that  plighted  &ith  fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself 
having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you,  that 
GecM'ge  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces 
raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  defense  of  American  liberty,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  I  give 
him. 
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^llie  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  mustt  fight  it  through. 
And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  o(f  longer  the  declaration 
of  independence  1  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  wBl 
give  us  charaeter  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  sub- 
jects, in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that 
England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  foot- 
ing of  mdependence,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been  a  course 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded 
by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predestinates 
our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to 
her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the 
result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep 
disgrace.  Why,  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  pps- 
sible  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And  since 
we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to 
eopY  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ? 

"  If  we  fiiil,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  feil. 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us, 
and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously,  through  this  stru^le.  I 
care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the 
people  of  these  colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  ag- 
gresMon  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  erad- 
icated. Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
foUow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  declaration  will  in- 
spire the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  the  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set 
before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and. it 
will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  deo- 
laration  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  every  sword  wiU  be  drawn 
from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  mamtain  it^ 
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or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ; 
religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will 
ding  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  with  it  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it  who 
heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it  who 
saw  tJieir  brothers  and  their  sons  &11  on  the  field  of  \  Bunker 
Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Ck}ncord,  and  the  very 
walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support 

"  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  ai&irs,  but  I  see,  I  see 
clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  1,  indeed,  may 
rue  it  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration 
shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die  colonists ;  die  slaves; 
die,  it  may  be,  igaominiously  and  on  the  s6aflS)ld.  Be  it  so. 
Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall 
require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready, 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope 
of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

"'  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured  that 
this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may 
cost  blood ;  but  it  wiU  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for 
both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present^  1  see  the  bright- 
ness of  the  future  as  the  sun  ki  heaven.  .  We  shall  make  this 
a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our 
children  will  honor  it  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thank^v- 
ing,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its  an- 
nual return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of 
subjection  and  'slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  exulta- 
tion, of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the 
hour  is  come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all 
that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stalie  upon  it ; 
and  I  leave  ofiT  as  I  begunj  that  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I 
am  for  the  declaration.     It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the 
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bleasug  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  s^timeat,  ind^endcoee^ 
now,  and  indspbndekce  forever." 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  illustrious  prophet  and  pa- 
triot !  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  and  as  often  as  it  return^ 
thy  renown  shall  oome  along  with  it,  and  the  glory  of  thy  lift, 
like  the  day  of  thy  death,  shall  not  M  fixwa  the  remembranoe 
of  men. 

It  would  be  unjust,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  oooasion,  while  we 
express  our  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  these  remarks^  were  we  to  omit  a  most  respectful,  afiectioB* 
ate,  and  grateful  mention  of  those  other  great  men,  his  od^ 
leagues,  who  stood  with  him,  and  with  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
devotion,  took  part  in  the  interesting  transaction.  Hancock, 
the  proscribed  Hancock,  exiled  fiom  his  home  by  a  militaiy 
governor,  cut  off  by  proclamation  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown 
— ^Heaven  reserved  for  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  putting 
this  great  question  to  the  vote,  and  of  writing  his  own  name 
first,  and  most  conspicuously,  on  that  parchment  which  spoke 
defiance  to  the  power  of  the  crown  of  England.  There,  too,  is 
the  name  of  that  other  proscribed  patriot^  Samuel  Adams,  a 
man  who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  independence  of  his 
country ;  who  thought  the  declaration  halted  and  lingered,  be- 
ing himself  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  for  it,  long  before  it  was 
proposed ;  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  the  clearest  foresigli^ 
and  the  profoundest  judgment  in  men.  And  there  is  Grerry, 
himself  among  the  earliest  and  the  foremost  of  the  patriots, 
found,  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  summoned  them  to  cooi- 
mon  counsels,  by  the  side  of  Warren ;  a  matt  who  lived  to 
serve  his  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  die  in  the  second 
place  in  the  government  There,  too,  is  the  inflexible,  the  up- 
right, the  Spartan  character,  Robert  Treat  Paine.  He  also 
lived  to  serve  his  country  through  the  struggle,  and  then  with- 
drew from  her  coimcils,  only  that  he  might  give  his  labors  and 
his  life  to  his  native  state,  in  another  relation.     These  names^ 
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Moiral&ens^  are  tJie  treasures  of  tiie  oommoDwealtii ;  and 
they  are  treasures  which  grow  brighter  bj  time. 

It  is  DOW  necessary  to  resume  and  to  finish  with  great  brev- 
ky  the  notioe  of  the  lives  of  those  whose  virtaes  and  servioea 
we  have  met  to  commemorate. 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  congress  from  its  first  meeting  till 
November,  1T77,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France. 
He  proceeded  on  ihaJt  service  in  the  February  following,  em- 
barking in  die  Boston  frigate,  on  the  shore  of  his  native  town, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  WoUaston.  The  year  following,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  treat  of  peace  with  England.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  a  delegate  from  Braintree 
in  the  conv^tion  for  framing  the  constitution  of  this  common^ 
wealth,  in  1780.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  he  again 
went  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  and  was 
employed  at  various  courts,  and  occupied  with  various  negotio- 
HoDs,  until  1788.  The  particulars  of  these  interesting  and  ino^ 
p(»tant  services  this  occa^on  does  not  allow  time  to  relate.  In 
1782  he  concluded  our  first  treaty  with  Holland.  His  negotia- 
'^<ms  with  that  republic,  his  efforts  to  persuade  llie  states^n- 
JixsL  to  recognize  our  independence,  his  incessant  and  inde&ti- 
gable  exertions  to  represent  the  American  cause  &vorably  on  the 
continent,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  open 
.and  secret,  and  his  successful  undertaking  to  obtain  loans,  on 
the  credit  of  a  nation  yet  new  and  unknown,  are  among  his 
most  arduous,  most  useful,  most  honorable  services.  It  was 
his  fortune  to  bear  a  part  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  En* 
gland,  anH  in  something  more  than  six  years  from  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  so  strenuously  supported,  he  had  the  satis. 
Miction  to  see  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  crown  subscribe 
to  the  instrument  which  declared  that  his  "  Britannic  majesty 
acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  in« 
dependent"    In  these  important  transactions,  Mr.  Adams's 
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ooeduet  reoeived  tJne  marked  i^probatioB  of  ooograss  and  of 
the  country. 

While  abroad,  in  1787,  be  pubHsbed  his  Defense  of  ^ 
American  Constitutions ;  a  work  of  merit  and  abilitj,  thoi:^ 
composed  with  haste,  on  the  spur  of  a  particular  ooeasimi,  in 
the  midst  of  other  occupations,  and  under  circumetanoes  not 
Admitting  of  careitil  revision.  The  immediate  object  of  tlMS 
work  was  to  counteract  the  weight  of  opinions  advaneed  bf 
several  popular  European  writers  of  that  day,  Mr.  Tui^got^  tin 
Abb^  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  at  a  time  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  employed  in  forming  and  revisii^  their 
€fystems  of  government. 

Betuming  to  the  United  States  in  1788,  he  foond  the  new 
government  about  going  into  operation,  and  was  himself  eleetod 
the  first  vice-president,  a  situation  which  he  filled  with  reputa- 
tion for  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  raised  to 
the  presidential  chair,  as  immediate  successor  to  the  imraortd 
Washington.  In  this  high  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  after  a  memorable  controversy  between  their  respec- 
tive firiends,  in  1801 ;  and  from  that  period  his  manner  of  life 
lias  been  known  to  all  who  hear  me.  He  has  lived  for  fivc^ 
and-twenty  years,  with  every  enjoyment  that  could  render  <^ 
age  happy.  Not  inattentive  to  the  occurrences  of  the  time% 
political  cares  have  not  yet  materially,  or  for  any  long  time,  di*- 
turbed  his  repose.  In  1820  he  acted  as  elect<»*  of  presidenft 
and  vice-president,  and  in  the  same  year  we  saw  him,  then  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  a  member  of  the  convention  of  this  eom* 
monwealth  (»Ued  to  revise  the  constitution.  Forty  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  one  oi  those  who  formed  that  constitution ; 
and  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  witness^g  that  there  was  littto 
whidi  the  people  desired  to  change.  Possessing  all  his  &eidtiei 
to  tbe  end  of  his  long  life,  with  an  unabated  love  of  reading 
and  contemplation,  in  the  center  of  interesting  drdea  oitnexid^ 
ship  and  affection,  he  was  blessed  in  his  retirement  with  what 
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€^Fer  eS  repose  and  felioily  tiie  oonditioii  o(  man  allows.  Ho 
had,  also,  other  aijoym^ts.  He  saw  around  him  that  pros- 
poity  and  general  haj^iness  whidi  had  been  the  object  of  his 
p^hUo  cares  and  laboi^  No  man  ever  beheld  more  clearly, 
and  lor  a  longer  time,  the  great  and  beneficial  eflfeots  of  the 
servioes  rendered  by  himself  to  his  country.  That  liboty 
wUdi  he  so  early  defended,  that  ind^)end6noe  of  which  he  was 
so  able  m  advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw,  we  trust,  firmly  and 
securely  established.  The  population  of  the  country  tJiickened 
around  him  &ster,  and  extended  wider,  than  his  own  sanguine 
predictions  had  anticipated ;  and  the  wealth,  respecatability,  and 
power  of  the  nation  sprang  up  to  a  magnitude  whidi  it  is  quite 
knpossible  he  could  have  expected  to  witness  in  his  day.  He 
fired  also  to  behold  those  principles  of  civil  freedom  which  had 
been  developed,  established,  and  practically  applied  in  Amer- 
ica, attract  attention,  command  respect,  and  awaken  imitation, 
in  Gthw  r^ons  of  the  globe;  and  well  might,  and  well  did,  he 
exdaim,  ^  Where  will  the  consequences  of  the  American  revo* 
ktionend?'' 

If  anytiiing  yet  remains  to  fill  this  cup  of  happiness,  let  it  be 
added  that  he  lived  to  see  a  great  and  intelligent  people  bestow 
tiie  highest  honor  in  their  gift  where  he  had  bestowed  his  own 
kindest  parental  afiections  and  lodged  his  fondest  hopes.  Thus 
honored  in  life,  thus  happy  at  death,  he  saw  the  jubilkk,  and 
he  died ;  amd  with  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  on  his  lips 
was  the  fervent  supplication  for  his  country,  "Independence 
forever!" 

Mr.  Jefferson,  having  been  occupied  in  the  years  1778  and 
1779  in  the  important  service  of  revising  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
was  elected  governor  of  that  state,  as  successor  to  Patrick 
Henry,  and  held  the  situation  when  the  state  was  invaded  by 
the  British  arras.  In  1781  he  published  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
a  work  which  attracted  attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  America, 
Aapelled  many  misconceptions  respecting  this  continent,  and 
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gftTe  its  author  a  place  among  men  distinguished  Ibr  sdeoML 
In  November,  1788,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  oontinentel 
congress^  but  in  the  May  Mowing  was  af^inted  mimster 
j^eoipotenlaary,  to  act  abroad,  in  the  negotiation  of  oommereial 
treaties,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams.  He  proceeded  t» 
France  in  execution  of  this  mission,  embazking  at  Boston ;  and 
that  was  the  only  occasion  oa  which  he  ever  visited  this  pboa 
In  1785  he  was  i^pointed  minister  to  Fraooe,.ihe  duties  of 
which  situati<m  he  continued  to  perform  until  October,  178(^ 
when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  just  on  the  eve  of  that  tremen* 
dous  revolution  which  has  so  much  agitated  the  world  in  our 
times.  Mr.  Jefferson's  dischaige  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was 
marked  by  great  ability,  diligence,  and  patriotism ;  and  while 
he  redded  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  his 
character  for  intdligence,  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of  the  so- 
ciety of  learned  men,  distinguished  him  in  the  highest  drdes  of 
the  French  capital  No  court  in  Europe  had  at  that  time  in 
Paris  a  representative  commanding  or  enjoying  higher  regard, 
for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  attainments,  than  the  mki> 
isfcer  of  this  then  in&nt  republic.  Immediately  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  at  the  organization  of  the  government 
imder  the  present  constitution,  his  talents  and  experience  r^ 
commended  him  to  President  Washington  for  the  first  ofiice  in 
his  gift.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  department  of  state. 
In  this  situation,  also,  he  manifested  conspicuous  al^lity.  His 
correspondence  witii  the  ministers  of  other  powers  residing  here, 
and  his  instructions  to  our  own  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  are 
among  our  ablest  state  papera  A  thorough  knowledge  oi  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  imme* 
diate  subject  before  him,  great  felicity,  and  still  greater  &cility, 
in  writing,  show  themselves  in  whatever  efl&rt  his  <^kial  ste- 
uation  called  on  him  to  make.  It  is  believed  by  competent 
judges,  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  continental 
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pongjemn  in  1774  to  the  preeeitt  time,  taken  togeAar^  yraM 
Qot  suffer,  m  respect  to  the  talent  with  whidi  it  has  been  oon- 
dudied,  by  oomparison  with  anything  whidi  other  and  older 
gtates  oan  {»*oduce ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  reqpectabilitj 
and  distmction  Mr.  Jefferson  has  contributed  his  full  part 
.  On  the  retirement  of  General  Washington  from  the  pted- 
deney,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  <^Bce  in  1797,  he 
yf9A  chos^  vice-president.  While  presiding  in  this  capacity 
oyer  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  he  compiled  and  published 
a  Manual  of  Parliam^tary  Practice,  a  work  of  more  labor  and 
more  merit  than  is  indicated  by  its  size.  It  is  now  received  as 
the  general  standard  by  which  proceedings  are  regulated,  not 
only  in  both  houses  of  congress,  but  in  most  of  the  other  legis* 
lative  bodies  in  the  country.  In  1801  he  was  elected  president^ 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  reelected  in  1805,  by  a  vote 
approaching  toward  unanimity. 

Ercnn  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  public  life,  in 
1809,  Mr.  Jefferscm  lived  as  became  a  wise  man.  Surrounded 
by  afi^tionate  friends,  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
undiminished,  with  uncommon  health  and  unbroken  spirits,  ha 
was  able  to  enjoy  largely  the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  and  to 
partake  in  that  public  prosperity  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
tributed  to  produce.  His  kindness  and  hospitality,  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  the  ease  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  hia 
acquirements,  and,  espedally,  the  full  store  of  revolutionary  in- 
cidents which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew  when  and  how 
to  dispense,  rendered  his  abode  in  a  high  degree  attractive  to 
his  admiring  countrymen,  while  his  high  public  and  sci^itifio 
character  drew  toward  him  every  intelligent  and  educated  trav 
eler  from  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  respect  which  they  so  laigely 
received  was  not  paid  to  their  ofiicial  stations.  They  were  not 
men  made  great  by  office ;  but  great  men,  on  whom  the  coun* 
try  fi>r  its  own  benefit  had  conferred  office.    There  was  thatin 
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them  whidi  ofiioe  did  not  give,  and  which  the  rdiaqufrimient 
of  offioe  did  not,  and  could  not,  take  away.  In  their  rotir&> 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  their  feUow-citizens,  themselves  private 
citizeDR,  they  enjoyed  as  high  regard  and  esteem  as  when  fillii^ 
the  most  important  places  of  public  trust. 

There  remained  to  Mr.  Jefferson  yet  one  other  work  <^  pt^ 
triotism  and  benefksence,  the  establishment  of  a  university  in 
his  native  state.  To  this  object  he  devoted  years  of  inoessaol 
and  anxious  attention,  and  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  cooperation  of  other  able  and 
zealous  fiiends,  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  May  all  suc- 
cess attend  this  in^t  seminary ;  and  may  those  who  enjoy  its 
advantages,  as  often  as  their  eyes  shall  rest  on  the  ndghboriog 
hdght,  recollect  what  they  owe  to  their  disinterested  and  inde* 
&tigable  bene&ctor ;  and  may  letters  honor  him  who  thus  la- 
bored m  the  cause  of  letters ! 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old  age  of  Thomas 
Jefi^rson.  But  time  was  on  its  ever-ceaseless  wing,  and  was 
now  bringing  the  last  hour  of  this  illustrious  man.  He  saw  its 
approach  with  undisturbed  serenity.  He  counted  the  moments 
as  they  passed,  and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  filing. 
That  day,  too,  was  at  hand  which  he  had  helped  to  make  im- 
mortal. One  wish,  one  hope,  if  it  were  not  presumptuous,  beat 
in  his  hunting  breast  Could  it  be  so,  might  it  please  God,  he 
would  desire  once  more  to  see  the  sun,  once  more  to  look  abroad 
on  the  scene  around  him,  on  the  great  day  of  liberty.  Heaven, 
in  its  mercy,  fulfilled  tliat  prayer.  He  saw  that  sun,  he  en* 
joyed  its  sacred  light,  he  thanked  Grod  for  this  mercy,  and 
bowed  his  aged  head  to  the  grave.  "  Felix,  non  vitae  tantum 
daritate,  sid  etiam  opportunitate  mortis." 

The  last  public  labor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  naturally  suggests  the 
expression  of  the  high  praise  which  is  due,  both  to  him  and  to 
Mr.  Adams,  for  their  uniform  and  zealous  attachment  to  learn, 
ing,  and  to  the  causa  of  general  knowledge.     Of  the  advanta- 
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ges  of  learning,  indeed,  and  of  literary  accomplishments,  their 
own  characters  were  striking  recommendations  and  illustrations. 
Thej  were  scholars,  ripe  and  good  scholars ;  widely  acquainted 
vith  andent,  as  well  as  modem  literature,  and  not  altogether 
uninstructed  in  the  deeper  sciences.  Their  acquirements^ 
doubtless,  were  diflferent^  and  so  were  the  particular  objects  of 
their  literary  pursuits ;  as  their  tastes  and  characters,  in  these 
respects,  differed  like  those  of  other  men.  Being,  also,  men 
of  busy  lives,  with  great  objects  requiring  action  constantly  be- 
fere  them,  their  attainments  in  letters  did  not  become  ^owy 
Cft  obtrusive.  Yet  I  would  hazard  the  opinion,  that,  if  we  could 
now  ascertain  all  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and 
distinction  in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted, 
we  should  find  not  among  the  least  their  early  acquisitions  in 
literature,  the  resources  which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and 
£icility  which  it  communicated,  and  the  wide  field  it  opened  for 
analogy  and  illustration ;  giving  them  thus,  on  every  subject,  a 
larger  view  and  a  broader  range,  as  well  for  discussion  as  for 
the  government  of  their  own  conduct 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it  much  oflener  dis- 
gusts, by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  some- 
^ing  foreign  or  extraneous,  not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  ap- 
pendage ;  or  by  seeming  to  overload  and  weigh  it  dovm  by  its 
unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad  taste  in  architecture, 
where  there  is  massy  and  cumbrous  ornament  without  strength 
or  solidity  of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  espe- 
cially classical  learning,  to  reproach.  Men  have  seen  that  it 
might  exist  without  mental  superiority,  without  vigor,  without 
good  taste,  and  without  utility.  But  in  such  cases  classical 
learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  talent;  or,  at  most,  it 
has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  natural  blunt- 
ness  of  perception,  something  more  conspicuous.  The  ques- 
tion, after  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether  literature,  ancient 
as  well  as  modem,  does  not  assist  a  good  understanding,  im- 
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prove  natural  good  taste,  add  polished  annor  to  natiTe  t 
and  render  its  possessor,  not  only  more  capable  of  deriving  pi4* 
vate  happiness  from  contemplation  and  reflection,  but  more  ao- 
oomplished  also  for  action  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  eGqpednilhf 
fixr  public  action.  Those  whose  memories  we  now  honor  were 
learned  men ;  but  their  learning  was  kept  in  its  pioper  piaedy 
and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  objects  of  life.  They 
were  scholars,  not  common  nor  superficial ;  but  their  sAoha^ 
ship  was  so  in  keeping  with  their  character,  so  blended  and  iih 
wrought,  that  careless  observers,  or  bad  judges,  not  seeing  an 
ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  ^ist ;  §i»* 
getting,  or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning  in  men  who  ad 
in  conspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties  which  exercise 
the  faculty  of  writing,  or  address  popular,  deliberative,  or  judi- 
cial bodies,  is  often  felt  where  it  is  little  seen,  and  sometimes 
l^t  more  efl^ctually  because  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

But  the  cause  of  knowledge,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the 
cause  of  general  knowledge  and  of  popular  education,  had  no 
warmer  friends,  nor  more  powerful  advocates,  than  Mr.  Ad- 
ams and  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  this  foundation  they  knew  the 
whole  republican  system  rested ;  and  this  great  and  all-impor- 
tant truth  they  strove  to  impress,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  In  the  early  publication  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams expresses  the  strong  and  just  sentiment,  that  the  education 
of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to  the  rich  themselves,  than 
ail  their  own  riches.  On  this  great  truth,  indeed,  is  founded 
that  unrivaled,  that  invaluable  political  and  moral  institution, 
our  own  blessing  and  the  glory  of  our  fethers,  the  New  En* 
gland  system  of  free  schools. 

As  the  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object  of  tiienr 
regard  through  life,  so  these  great  men  made  it  the  subject 
of  their  testamentary  bounty.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  understood 
to  have  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  university  of  his  native 


;  and  that  c^Mr.  Adams  is  bestoired  on  the  idhabitanti  of 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  feUow-citizenS)  were  sooocai 
sveiy  presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  oomparative  mer* 
te  of  their  respective  administrations  for  a  long  time  agitated 
and  divided  public  opinion.  They  were  rivals,  eadi  sopported 
hy  mimeroas  and  powerful  portions  of  the  people,  for  the  higb* 
est  office.  Tliis  contest,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  oonse- 
quenee  of  the  long  existence  of  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
OQuntay ,  is  now  part  of  the  history  of  our  government  We 
may  naturally  regret  that  anything  should  have  ocoun^d  to 
eroate  di£^enoe  and  discord  betwem  those  who  had  acted  har- 
moniously and  dfidently  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  revolii> 
tion.  But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the  occasion,  for  en- 
teik^  into  the  grounds  of  that  difference,  or  for  attempting  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  questions  which  it  involves.  As 
psacdeal  questions,  they  were  canvassed  when  the  measures 
which  they  regarded  were  acted  on  and  adopted ;  and  as  be- 
loi^ng  to  history,  the  time  has  not  come  for  their  cousid* 
ezatioii. 

It  is,  periiaps,  not  wonderful,  that,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  went  first  into  operation,  different  opinions 
should  be  entertained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  it.  Here  was  a  natural  source  of  diversity  of  sentiment. 
J%  is  still  less  wonder^,  that  that  event,  about  cotemporary  with 
cur  government  under  the  present  constitution,  whidi  so  aw 
tixely  shodted  all  Europe,  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  her 
leading  powers,  should  be  thought,  by  different  men,  to  have 
different  bearings  on  our  own  proi^erity  ;  and  that  the  eariy 
measures  adopted  by  our  government,  in  c(»isequence  of  this  new 
state  of  tlunga,  should  be  seen  in  opposite  lights.  It  is  for  the 
fiiturB  historian,  when  what  now  remains  of  prejudice  and  mis- 
eooceptioQ  sbaHl  have  passed  away,  to  state  these  different  opin*^ 
ioDS|  and  pronoooce  impartial  judgment,    la  the  mean  time^ 
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all  good  men  rejoice,  and  well  may  rejoice,  that  Uie  aharpMl 
difi^ences  sprung  out  of  measures  which,  whether  r^ht  or 
wrong,  have  ceased  with  the  exigencies  that  gave  them  birtliy 
and  have  left  no  permanent  efi^t,  either  on  the  eonstitation  or 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  remark,  I  am 
aware,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  exception  in  one  measure, 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  as  to  the  mode  of  dioosir^ 
president ;  but  it  is  true  in  its  general  application.  Thus  tlie 
course  of  policy  pursued  toward  France  in  1798,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  measures  of  commercial  restriction  commenced 
in  1807,  on  the  other,  both  subjects  of  warm  and  severe  oj^»- 
mtton,  have  passed  away  and  left  nothing  behind  them.  They 
were  temporary,  and  whether  wise  or  unwise,  their  conse- 
quences were  limited  to  their  respective  occasions.  It  b 
equally  dear,  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying, 
that  those  measures  of  both  administrations  which  were  of  du- 
rable importance,  and  which  drew  after  them  interesting  and 
loDg  remaining  consequences,  have  received  general  approba- 
ticto.  Such  was  the  organization,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  tlie 
navy,  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams ;  such  the  aoqaisl- 
tion  of  Louisiana,  in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  country,  it 
may  safely  be  added,  is  not  likely  to  be  willing  eitiier  to  i^ 
prove,  or  to  reprobate,  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
all  the  measures  of  either,  or  of  any,  administration.  The  dic- 
tate of  reason  and  of  justice  is,  that,  holding  eadi  one  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  points  in  difference,  we  imitate  the  great  men 
themselves  in  the  forbearance  and  moderation  which  they  have 
herished,  and  in  the  mutual  respect  and  kindness  which  they 
ave  been  so  much  inclined  to  feel  and  to  reciprocate. 
No  men,  fellow-dtizens,  ever  served  their  country  with  more 
ratire  exemption  from  every  imputation  of  selfish  and  meroe* 
nary  motives,  than  those  to  whose  memory  we  are  payii^ 
these  proo&  of  respect  A  suspidon  of  any  disposition  to  en- 
rioh  thamaelvea,  or  to  profit  by  their  public  employment 


ASMsr  Mstod  on  eitihOT.  No  sordid  inotiTe  approaohed  them* 
The  inheritance  which  they  have  left  to  their  children  is  of  their 
cfaaiacter  and  their  fame. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  &int  and 
^ble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in 
eifaer  hands,  adequate  justice  could  not  be  performed,  within 
the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their  highest,  their  best  praise,  is 
your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  affectionate  gratitude 
£>r  theur  labors  and  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this  ces- 
sation of  <»>linary  pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these 
noileinn  oeremcmies,  and  this  crowded  house,  which  ppeak  their 
eidqgy.  Their  fiune,  indeed,  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasured 
C4>  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  Although  no  sculptured  mai> 
ble  should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor  engraved  stone  bear  leo- 
ovd  of  their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as 
the  land  they  honored.  Marble  columns  may,  indeed,  moulder 
into  dust,  time  may  erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling 
SfeOBe,  but  their  &me  remains ;  for  with  American  liberty  it 
loee,  and  with  American  liberty  only  can  it  perish.  It  was 
the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  '^  Their  bodies  are 

3UBIBD    in    peace,   BUT    THEm   NAME    LIVBTH    EVERMORE."      I 

^tch  that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  tri- 
umph, ^  Their  name  liveth  evermore." 

Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
tliere  now  remains  only  Charles  Carroll.  He  seems  an  aged 
oak,  standing  alone  on  the  plain,  which  time  has  spared  a  little 
looger  afber  all  its  cotemporaries  have  been  leveled  with  the 
dust  Venerable  object !  we  delight  to  gather  round  its  trunk, 
while  yet  it  stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow.  Sole  sur> 
vivor  of  an  assembly  of  as  great  men  as  the  world  has  wi^ 
aessed,  in  a  transaction  one  of  the  most  important  that  history 
records,  what  thoughts,  what  interesting  reflections,  must  fill 
Us  elevated  and  devout  soul!  If  he  dwell  on  the  past,  how 
tqudkig  its  recollections ;  if  he  survey  the  present,  how  happy. 
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how  joyous,  how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that  hope,  whidi  his  «^ 
dent  patriotism  indulged ;  if  he  glance  at  the  future,  how  does 
the  prospect  of  his  country's  advancement  almost  bewilder  his 
weakened  conception !  Fortunate,  distinguished  patriot !  In- 
teresting relic  of  the  past!  Let  him  know  that,  while  we 
honor  the  dead,  we  do  not  forget  the  living ;  and  that  there 
is  not  a  heart  here  which  does  not  fervently  pray  that  HeaTen 
may  keep  him  yet  back  from  the  society  of  his  companions. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens^  let  us  not  retire  from  this  ocoasioQ 
without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty,  diese 
benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our  fiithers,  are  ours ; 
ours  to  enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit.  Generations 
past  and  generations  to  come  hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred 
trust  •  Our  Others,  from  behind,  admonish  us,  with  their  anx- 
ious paternal  voices ;  posterity  calls  out  to  us,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  future ;  the  world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes ;  all, 
all  conjure  us  to  act  wisely,  and  fitithfuUy,  in  the  relation  which 
we  sustain.  We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon 
us ;  but  by  virtue,  by  morality,  by  religion,  by  the  cultivation 
of  every  good  principle  and  every  good  habit,  we  may  hope  to 
enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our  day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired 
to  our  children.  Let  us  feel  deeply  how  much  of  what  we  aro 
and  of  what  we  possess  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to  these  in- 
stitutions of  government  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  soil 
which  yields  bounteously  to  the  hands  of  industry,  the  mighty 
and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our  heads  shed 
health  and  vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies  to 
civilized  man,  without  society,  without  knowledge,  without 
morals,  without  religious  culture ;  and  how  can  these  be  en- 
joyed, in  all  their  extent  and  all  their  excellence,  but  under  the 
protection  of  wise  institutions  and  a  free  government  1  Fellow- 
dtizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  pffea» 
ent)  who  does  not,  at  this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  ex* 
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^fxieacBj  m  hia  own  condition,  and  in  the  condition  of  those 
most  near  and  dear  to  him,  the  influence  and  the  benefits  of 
iMa  Uh&pty  and  these  institutions.  Let  us  then  acknowledge 
the  blessing,  let  us  feel  it  deeply  and  powerfully,  let  us  cherish 
a  strong  af&ction  for  it,  and  resolve  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not  have  been  shed  in  vain; 
(he  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be  blasted. 

The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world 
around  us,  a  topic  to  which,  I  fear,  I  advert  too  often,  and  dwell 
on  too  long,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  here.  Neither  indi- 
viduals nor  nations  can  perform  their  part  well,  until  they  un- 
derstand and  feel  its  importance,  and  comprehend  and  justly 
appreciate  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inflate  na- 
tional vanity,  nor  to  swell  a  light  and  empty  feeling  of  selfim- 
portance,  but  it  is  that  we  may  judge  justly  of  our  situation, 
and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I  eamesly  urge  this  consideration  of 
our  position  and  our  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who  would  dispute  against 
the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new  era  com- 
mences in  human  aflairs.  This  era  is  distinguished  by  free  rep- 
resentative governments,  by  entire  religious  liberty,  by  im- 
proved systems* of  national  intercourse,  by  a  newly  awakened 
and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before 
altogether  unknown  and  unheard  of.  America,  America,  our 
country,  fellow-dtizens,  our  own  dear  and  native  land,  is  insep- 
arably connected,  fast  bound  up,  in  fortune  and  by  &te,  with 
these  great  interests.  If  they  &11,  we  ML  with  them ;  if  they 
stand,  it  will  be  because  we  have  upholden  them.  Let  us  con- 
template, then,  this  connection,  which  binds  the  prosperity  of 
others  to  our  own ;  and  let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties whidi  it  imposes.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues  and  the  prin- 
dples  of  our  Others,  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  hmxum  liberty  and  human  happiness.    Auspicious  omens 
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deer  us.    Great  examples  are  before  us.    Our  own  firmament 

now  shines  bpghtly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the 
dear,  upper  sky.  These  other  stars  have  now  joined  the 
American  constellation;  they  circle  round  their  center,  and 
the  heavens  beam  with  new  light  Beneath  this  illuminatioa 
let  us  walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its. close  devoutly  com- 
mend our  beloved  country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the 
Divine  Benignity. 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURER. 


BOSTON  MECHANIC'S  INSTITUTE. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


tTiraiL  fhe  deliyeiy  of  tbls  lecture,  Mr.  Webeter^s  fitneos  for  sac&  an  oocaaioii  bad 
neifher  been  denied  nor  granted ;  bnt  It  never  was,  or  could  have  been,  a  matter  ti 
donbt  afterwards.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  he  chose  a  scientiflc  anl^eot  tar  Ids 
graduating  performance;  hia  studies  and  acqaalntanoe  in  the  department  of  adeBoa 
had  alwajB  been  ardent  and  extensire;  and  this  lectnre  constantly  soggeets  the  Idea 
that  it  mnst  be  Lord  Bacon,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  ideas  we  are  wa/iODg, 
It  is  interesting,  in  this  address,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  professor  Mr.  Webster  would 
have  made,  in  some  world-renowned  nniversitj,  had  he  tamed  his  ambitioa  in  that 
dlzectlon.    He  is  now  Jbriy-tia  years  of  age. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION,  BOSTON. 

INTBODUOTORT  LECTUHE  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  COUBS^  NOV.  12,  1828. 

I  APPEAR  before  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  performance  of  ft 
duty  which  is  in  so  great  a  degree  foreign  from  my  habitual 
studies  and  pursuits,  that  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
hope  for  a  creditable  execution  of  the  task.  But  I  have  not 
allowed  considerations  of  this  kind  to  weigh  against  a  strong 
and  ardent  desire  to  signify  my  approbation  of  the  objecti^ 
and  my  conviction  of  the  utility,  of  this  institution ;  and  to 
manifest  my  prompt  attention  to  whatever  others  may  suppose 
to  be  in  my  power  to  promote  its  respectability  and  to  further 
its  designs. 

The  constitution  of  the  association  declares  its  precise  object 
to  be,  ^Mutual  Instruction  in  the  Sciences,  as  connected  with 
the  Mechanic  Arts?" 

The  distinct  purpose  is  to  connect  science  more  and  nx>ra 
with  art ;  to  teach  the  established,  and  invent  new,  modes  of 
combining  skill  with  strength ;  to  bring  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  in  aid  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  human 
frame ;  to  &cilitate  the  codperation  of  the  mind  with  the  hand; 
to  augment  convenience,  lighten  labor,  and  mitigate  toil,  by 
stretching  the  dominion  of  mind  farther  and  further  over  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  by  making  those  elements  themselves 
submit  to  human  rule,  follow  human  bidding,  and  work  to- 
gether for  human  happiness. 

The  visible  and  tangible  creation  into  which  we  are  intra* 
duced  at  our  birth,  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  fixed  and  stationary. 
Motion  or  change  of  place,  regular  or  occasional,  belongs  to  all 
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er  most  of  the  things  which  are  around  us.  Animal  life  eTerj* 
where  moves ;  the  earth. itself  has  its  motion,  and  its  complex- 
kies  of  moti(Hi ;  the  ocean  heaves  and  subsides ;  rivers  run,  lin- 
gering or  rushing,  to  the  sea ;  and  the  air  which  we  breathe 
moves  and  acts  with  mighty  power.  Motion,  thus  pertaining 
to  die  physical  objects  which  surround  us,  is  the  exhausliiess 
fountain  whence  philosophy  draws  the  means  by  which,  in  va- 
rious d^ees  and  endless  forms,  natural  agencies  and  the  tea- 
dendes  of  inert  matter  are  brought  to  the  succor  and  assistance 
of  human  strength.  It  is  the  object  of  mechanical  contrivanoe 
to  modify  motion,  to  produce  it  in  new  forms,  to  direct  it  to 
new  purposes,  to  multiply  its  uses — ^by  means  of  it  to  do  better 
that  which  human  strength  could  do  without  its  aid — ^and  to 
perform  that,  also,  which  such  strength,  unassisted  by  art,  could 
not  perform. 

Motion  itself  is  but  the  result  of  force ;  or,  in  other  words, 
force  is  defined  to  be  whatever  tends  to  produce  motion.  The 
operation  offerees,  therefore,  on  bodies,  is  the  broad  field  which 
is  open  for  that  philosopical  examination,  the  results  of  which 
it  is  the  business  of  mechanical  contrivance  to  apply.  The 
leading  forces  or  sources  of  motion  are,  as  is  well  known,  the 
power  of  animals,  gravity,  heat,  tlie  winds,  and  water.  There 
are  various  others  of  less  power,  or  of  more  difficult  application. 
Mechanical  philosophy,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  that  sci- 
ence which  instructs  us  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  moving 
powers,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the  manner  of  modifying 
lliose  powers,  and  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  some  of  Uiem 
by  artifidal  means,  such  as  heat  and  electricity ;  and  in  apply- 
ing the  varieties  of -force  and  motion,  thus  derived  ftora  natural 
agencies,  to  the  arts  of  life.  This  is  the  object  of  medianical 
philosophy.  None  can  doubt,  certainly,  the  high  importance 
of  this  sort  of  knowledge,  or  fail  to  see  how  suitable  it  is  to  the 
elevated  rank  and  the  dignity  of  reasoning  beings.  Man's  grand 
dblmoti<»  is  his  intellect^  his  mental  capacity.     It  is  tlus  whidb 
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rasters  him  highlj  and  peculiarly  responsible  to  his  Greftton 
It  is  this  on  account  of  which,  the  rule  over  other  aniniAls  is 
established  in  his  hands ;  and  it  is  this,  mainly,  which  enablei 
liim  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  powers  of  oaturo,  and  to  sub- 
due them  to  himself. 

But  it  is  true,  also^  that  his  own  animal  organization  gives 
him  superiority,  and  is  among  the  most  wonderfbl  of  the  works 
of  God  on  earth.  It  contributes  to  cause,  as  well  as  prove,  his 
elevated  rank  in  creation.  His  port  is  erect,  his  face  toward 
heaven,  and  he  id  furnished  with  limbs  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  support  or  locomotion,  and  which  are  at  once 
powerful,  flexible,  capable  of  innumerable  modes  and  varieties 
of  action,  and  terminated  by  an  instrument  of  wonderful,  heav* 
enly  workmanship — the  human  hand.  This  marvelous  phys- 
ical conformation  gives  man  the  power  of  acting  with  great 
effect  upon  external  objects,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  of 
his  understanding,  and  of  applying  the  results  of  his  reasoning 
power  to  his  own  purposes.  Without  this  particular  formation, 
he  would  not  be  man,  with  whatever  sagacity  he  might  have 
been  endowed.  No  bounteous  grant  of  intellect,  were  it  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  to  make  such  grant,  could  raise  any  of  the 
l>rute  creation  to  an  equality  with  the  human  race.  Were  it 
bestowed  on  the  leviathan,  he  must  remain,  nevertheless,  in  the 
element  where  alone  he  could  maintain  his  physical  existenoa 
He  would  still  be  but  the  inelegant,  misshapen  inhabitant  of  the 
ocean,  "wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  his  gait."  Were  the 
elephant  made  to  possess  it,  it  would  but  teach  him  the  defor- 
mity of  his  own  structure,  the  unloveliness  of  his  frame,  though 
« the  hugest  of  things,"  his  disability  to  act  on  external  matter, 
and  the  degrading  nature  of  his  own  physical  wants,  which  lead 
him  to  the  deserts,  and  give  him  for  his  favorite  home  the  torrid 
plains  of  the  tropics.  It  was  placing  the  king  of  Babylon  su^ 
fka^tly  out  of  the  rank  of  himian  beings,  though  he  carried  aU 
Ms  reasoning  Acuities  with  him,  when  he  was  sent  away  to  eal 
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grass  like  an  ox.  And  this  may  prq)erly  surest  to  our  constd- 
eration,  what  is  undeniably  trae,  that  there  is  hardly  a  greater 
blessing  conferred  on  man  than  his  natural  wants.  If  he  had 
wanted  no  more  than  the  beasts,  who  can  say  how  much  more 
than  they  he  would  have  attained  1  Does  he  associate,  does  he 
cttltiTate,  does  he  build,  does  he  navigate  ?  The  original  im- 
pulse to  all  these  lies  in  his  wants.  It  proceeds  from  the  neces- 
sities of  his  condition,  and  from  the  efforts  of  unsatisfied  desire. 
Every  want,  not  of  a  low  kind,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  which 
the  human  breast  feels,  and  which  brutes  do  not  feel  and  cannot 
feel,  raises  man  by  so  much  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  is  a 
clear  proof  and  a  direct  instance  of  the  favor  of  God  toward 
his  so  much  &vored  human  of&pring.  If  man  had  been  so 
made  as  to  have  desired  nothing,  he  would  have  wanted  almost 
everything  worth  possessing. 

But  doubtless  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  mind,  is  the  leading 
and  characteristic  attribute  of  man.  By  the  exercise  of  this, 
he  arrives  at  tlie  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  natural  bodies. 
This  is  science,  properly  and  emphatically  so  called.  It  is  the 
science  of  pure  mathematics ;  and  in  the  high  branches  of  this 
sdence  lies  the  true  sublime  of  human  acquisition.  If  any  at- 
tainment deserve  that  epithet,  it  is  the  knowledge,  which,  from 
the  mensuration  of  the  minutest  dust  of  the  balance,  proceeds 
on  the  rising  scale  of  material  bodies,  everywhere  weighing, 
everywhere  measuring,  everywhere  detecting  and  explaining 
the  laws  offeree  and  motion,  penetrating  into  the  secret  princi- 
ples which  hold  the  universe  of  God  together,  and  balancing 
world  against  world,  and  system  against  system.  When  we 
seek  to  accompany  those  who  pursue  their  studies,  at  once  so 
high,  so  vast,  and  so  exact ;  when  we  arrive  at  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  which  pour  in  day  on  the  works  of  God,  as  if  a  sec- 
ond Jiat  for  light  had  gone  forth  from  his  own  mouth ;  when, 
further,  we  attempt  to  follow  those  who  set  out  where  Newton 
paused,  making  his  goal  theu*  startmg-plaoe,  and  proceeding . 
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with  demoiistrati<»  upon  demonstradon,  and  disoorery  upon 
dboovery,  briug  new  worlds  and  new  systems  i^worids  widiin 
the  limits  of  the  known  universe,  Ming  to  learn  all  only  be- 
cause all  is  infinite ;  however  we  say  of  man,  in  admiration  of 
bis  physical  structure,  that  ^  in  form  and  movmg  he  is  express 
and  admirable,^'  it  is  here,  and  here  without  irreverence,  we 
may  exclaim,  ^  In  apprehension  how  like  a  god !"  The  study 
of  the  pure  mathematics  will  of  course  not  be  extensively  pmv 
sued  in  an  institution,  which,  like  this,  has  a  direct  practical  ten- 
dency and  aim.  But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  pure 
mathematics  lie  at  the  foundation  of  mechanical  philosophy, 
and  that  it  is  ignorance  only  which  can  speak  or  think  of  that 
sublime  science  as  useless  research  or  barren  speculation. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  the  general  and  well-known 
agents  usually  regarded  as  the  principal  sources  of  medumical 
powers,  are  gravity,  acting  on  solid  bodies,  the  faU  of  water, 
which  is  but  gravity  acting  on  fluids,  air,  heat,  and  animal 
strength.  For  the  useful  direction  and  application  of  the  first 
four  of  these,  that  is,  of  all  of  them  which  belong  to  inanimate 
nature,  some  intermediate  apparatus  or  contrivance  becomes 
necessary,  and  this  apparatus,  whatever  its  form,  is  a  machine. 
A  machine  is  an  invention  for  the  application  of  motion,  either 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  moving  power,  or  by  render- 
ing a  body  in  motion  capable  of  communicating  a  motion 
greater  or  less  than  its  own  to.  other  bodies,  or*by  enabling  it 
to  overcome  a  power  of  greater  intensity  or  force  than  its  own. 
And  it  is  usually  said  that  every  machine,  however  apparently 
complex,  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  some  one  or  more 
of  those  single  machines,  of  which,  according  to  one  mode  of 
description,  there  are  six,  and  according  to  another  three,  called 
the  mechanical  powers.  But  because  madiinery,  or  all  me- 
chanical contrivance,  is  thus  capable  of  resolution  into  a  few 
elementary  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  science,  or  art, 
or  both  together,  though  i»reaaed  with  the  utmost  force  of  ho- 
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mau  gautts,  and  cultivated  by  the  last  degree  of  human  as^du- 
ity,  will  ever  exhaust  the  oombinations  into  which  these  elemen- 
tary forms  may  be  thrown.  An  indefinite,  though  not  an  infi- 
nite,  reach  of  invention  may  be  expected ;  but  indefinite,  also, 
if  not  infinite,  are  the  possible  combinations  of  elementary  prin- 
dples.  The  field,  then,  is  vast  and  unbounded.  We  know  not 
to  what  yet  unthought  of  heights  the  power  of  man  over  the 
agencies  of  nature  may  be  carried.  We  only  know  that  the 
last  half-century  has  witnessed  an  amazingly  accelerated  pro- 
gress in  useful  discoveries,  and  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
sde&oe  and  art  are  acting  together  with  a  new  companionship, 
and  with  the  most  happy  and  striking  results.  The  history  of 
mechanical  philosophy  is,  of  itself^  a  very  interesting  subject, 
and  will  doubtless  be  treated  in  this  place  fully  and  methodi- 
cally, by  stated  lecturers. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  man,  which,  like  that  of  his  do- 
mestic habits  and  daily  occupations,  has  been  too  unfrequcntly 
the  subject  of  research ;  having  been  thrust  aside  by  the  more 
dazzling  topics  of  war  and  political  revolutions.  We  are  not 
often  conducted  by  historians  within  the  houses  or  huts  of  our 
ancestors,  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  and  made  acquainted  with 
their  domestic  utensUs  and  domestic  arrangements.  We  see 
too  little  both  of  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  their 
daily  and  ordinary  life.  There  are,  indeed,  rich  materials  for 
interesting  details  on  these  particulars  to  be  collected  fi*om  the 
labors  of  Goguet  and  Beckmann,  Henry  and  Turner ;  but  still, 
a  thorough  and  well  written  history  of  those  inventions  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  are  now  commonly  known,  is  a  desidern- 
turn  in  literature. 

Human  sagacity,  stimulated  by  human  wants,  seizes  first  on 
the  nearest  natural  assbtant  The  power  of  his  own  arm  is  an 
early  lesson  among  the  studies  of  primitive  man.  This  is  ani- 
mal strength ;  and  from  this  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  em- 
ploying, for  his  own  use,  the  strength  of  other  flnJTnftl»i.    A 


stone,  impelled  by  the  power  of  his  ann,  he  finds  will  produce 
a  greater  effect  than  the  arm  itself;  this  is  a  species  of  mechan- 
ical power.  The  efl^t  results  from  a  combination  of  the  mov- 
ing force  with  the  gravity  of  a  heavy  body.  The  limb  of  a  tree 
is  a  rude,  but  powerful  instrument ;  it  is  a  lever.  And  the  me* 
chanical  powers  hieing  all  discovered,  like  other  natural  quali- 
ties,  by  induction  (I  use  the  word  as  Bacon  used  it)  or  experi- 
ence, and  not  by  any  reasoning  a  priori,  their  progress  has  kept 
pace  with  the  general  civilization  and  education  of  nations.  The 
history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  while  it  strongly  illustrates  in 
its  general  results  the  force  of  the  human  mind,  exhibits  in  ita 
details  most  interesting  pictures  of  ingenuity  struggling  with  the 
conception  of  new  combinations,  and  of  deep,  intense,  and  pow- 
erful thought,  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  find  out  or  deduce  the 
general  principle  from  the  indications  of  particular  &cts.  We 
are  now  so  &r  advanced  beyond  the  age  when  the  principal 
leadmg,  important  mathematical  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  have  become  so  much  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  feel  their  importance,  or  be  justly  sensible  what 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science  each  constituted.  The  hal^ 
frantic  exultation  of  Archimedes,  when  he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem respecting  the  crown  of  Hiero,  was  on  an  occasion  and  for 
a  cause  certainly  well  allowing  very  high  joy.  And  so  also 
was  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

The  altar  <rf  Apollo,  at  Athens,  was  a  square  block,  or  cube, 
and  to  double  it,  required  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  This 
was  a  process  involving  an  unascertained  mathematical  princi- 
ple. It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  a  tradi- 
tional story,  that,  by  way  of  atoning  for  some  affront  to  that 
god,  the  oracle  commanded  the  Athenians  to  dotible  his  altar  ; 
an  injunction,  we  know,  which  occupied  the  keen  sagacity  of 
the  Greek  geometricians  for  more  than  half  a  century,  before 
they  were  able  to  obey  it  It  is  to  the  great  honor,  however, 
of  this  inimitable  people,  the  Greeks,  a  people  whose  genius 
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•eo&s  to  have  been  equally  fitted  for  the  investigations  of  sA 
eaaob  and  the  works  of  imagination,  that  the  immortal  £udid, 
o^turies  before  our  era,  composed  his  Elements  of  Greom- 
etry ;  a  work  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  a  textrbook,  for  instruction  in  thdt 
science. 

A  history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  however,  would  not  be- 
gin with  Greece.  There  is  a  wonder  beyond  Greece.  Higher  up 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  nearer,  &r  nearer,  to  the  origin  of  our 
race,  out  of  all  reach  of  letters,  beyond  the  sources  of  tradition, 
beyond  aQ  history,  except  what  remains  in  the  monuments  of 
her  own  art,  stands  Egypt,  the  mother  of  nations!  Egypt! 
Thebes!  the  Labyrinth!  the  Pyramids!  Who  shall  explain 
the  mysteries  which  these  names  suggest  ?  The  Pyramids ! 
Who  can  inform  us  whether  it  was  by  mere  numbers^  and  pa- 
ti^ice,  and  labor,  aided  perhaps  by  th&  simple  lever,  or  if  not, 
by  what  foi^otten  combination  of  powers,  by  what  now  mi- 
known  machines,  mass  was  thus  aggregated  to  mass,  and  quarry 
piled  on  quarry,  till  solid  granite  seemed  to  cover  the  earth  and 
reach  the  skies. 

The  ancients  discovered  many  things,  but  they  left  many 
things  also  to  be  discovered ;  and  this,  as  a  general  tni^  is 
what  our  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence  will  be  able  to  say, 
doubtless,  when  we  and  our  generation  shall  be  recorded  also 
among  the  andents.  For,  indeed,  God  seems  to  have  proposed 
his  material  universe  as  a  standing,  perpetual  study  to  his  intel- 
l^ent  creatures ;  where,  ever  learning,  they  can  yet  never  leara 
all ;  and  if  that  material  universe  shall  last  till  man  shall  have 
discovered  all  that  is  now  unknown,  but  which  by  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  his  Acuities  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  it 
will  remain  through  a  duration  beyond  human  measurement, 
and  beyond  human  comprehension. 

The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  our  present  intern  of  aridi- 
metical  notation ;  nothing  of  algebra,  and,  of  course,  nothing 
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ef  the  important  applkaticHi  of  algebra  to  geometry.  Thej 
bad  not  learned  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  were  ignorant  of 
£iixions^  They  had  not  attained  to  any  just  mode  for  the  meih 
suratiou  of  the  earth ;  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  astronomy, 
navigation,  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great 
results  which  have  followed  the  development  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation. 

In  tiie  useful  and  practical  arts,  many  inventions  and  contri- 
yancea,  to  the  production  of  which  the  degree  of  ancient  knowl- 
edge would  appear  to  us  to  have  been  adequate,  and  which 
seem  quite  obvious,  are  yet  of  late  origin.  The  application  of 
water,  for  example,  to  turn  a  mill,  is  a  thing  not  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  at  all  in  Greece,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have 
been  attempted  at  Rome  till  in  or  near  the  age  of  Augustus. 
The  production  of  the  same  effect  by  wind  is  a  still  later  inven- 
tion. It  dates  only  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  pro- 
pulsion of  the  saw  by  any  other  power  than  that  of  the  arm  is 
treated  as  a  novelty  in  England,  so  late  as  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
sixte^th  c^tury.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  that  time  ambassa- 
dor from  the  queen  of  England  to  the  pope,  says,  ^'  he  saw,  at 
Lyons,  a  sawmill  driven  with  an  upright  wheel,  and  the  water 
that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  whole  into  a  narrow  trough,  whi(^ 
delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheels.  This  wheel  hath  a 
piece  of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  hroek 
(a  hand-o]^an,)  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  be* 
k^  turned  with  the  force  of  water,  hoistetii  up  and  down  the 
Baw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in,  and  the  handle  of  die  same  is 
kept  in  a  rigall  of  wood,  from  swerving.  Also  the  timber 
lieth,  as  it  were,  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by  littie  and 
littie  to  the  saw  with  another  vice."  From  tills  description  of 
the  primitive  power-saw,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  probably 
68t  only  at  one  end,  and  that  the  brock  and  rigall  performed 
Ihe  part  of  the  arm  in  the  common  use  of  the  handsaw. 
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It  must  always  have  been  a  very  oonsidemble  dbjeet'ibr  tneili 
to  possess  or  obtain  the  power  of  rasing  water  otherwise  tfaad 
by  mere  manual  labor.  Yet  nothing  like  the  common  soctlon' 
pump  has  been  found  among  rude  nations.  It  has  arrived  ail 
its  present  state  only  by  slow  and  doubtful  steps  of  improrek 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  present  state,  however  obvious  and 
unattractive,  it  is  something  of  an  abstruse  and  refined  invem 
tion.  It  was  unknown  in  China,  until  Europeans  visited  the 
"Celestial  Empire;"  and  is  still  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Asia,  beyond  the  pale  of  European  settlements  or  the  reach  of 
European  communication.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  are  sup 
posed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  in  the  early  times  of  their 
history ;  and  it  is  usually  said  to  have  come  from  Alexandria^ 
where  physical  science  was  much  cultivated  by  the  (jhreek 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies^ 

These  few  and  scattered  historical  notices^  gentlemen,  of  iix»* 
portant  inventions,  have  been  introduced  only  £>r  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  that  there  is  much  which  is  both  curioiM  aod  inr 
structive  in  the  history  of  mechanics ;  and  that  maBy  things 
which'  to  us,  in  our  state  of  knowledge,  seem  so  obvious  as  that 
we  should  think  they  would  at  once  force  themselves  on  men's 
adoption,  have,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished  slowly  and  by 
painful  efS>rts. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  be 
interesting,  still  more  so,  doubtless;  woukl  be  the  exhibition  <^ 
4^eir  present  state,  and  a  full  display  of  the  extent  to  wfaidk 
they  are  now  carried.  This  field  is  much  too  wide  even  to  be 
entered  on  this  occasion.  The  briefest  outline  even  would  ex- 
ceed its  limits ;  and  the  whole  subject  will  regularly  fitU  to 
hands  much  more  able  to  sustain  it.  The  slightest  glaneoi  how- 
ever, must  ccmvince  us  that  mechanical  power  and  meefaanical 
8^11,  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America,  mark 
an  epoch  in  human  history  worthy  of  all  admiradon.  Madiinexy 
is  made  to  perform  what  has  formerly  been  the  toil  of  hixmaa 
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iMoids,  to  aa  esEt^it  tliat  astonishes  tlie  most  sanguine,  with  a 
d^ree  of  power  to  which  no  number  of  human  arms  is  equal, 
and  with  such  precision  and  exactness  as  almost  to  suggest  the 
notion  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  the  machines  themselves. 
Every  natural  agent  is  put  unrelentingly  to  the  task.  The 
winds  work,  the  waters  work,  the  elasticity  of  metals  works; 
grsvity  is  solicited  into  a  thousand  new  forms  of  action;  levers 
are  multiplied  upon  levers ;  wheels  revolve  on  the  peripheries 
of  other  wheels ;  the  saw  and  the  plane  are  tortured  into  an  ao 
eommodation  to  new  uses,  and,  last  of  all,  with  inimitable  power, 
snd  "with  whirlwind  sound,"  comes  the  potent  agency  of  steam. 
in  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries  of  improvement 
has  this  single  agent  comprised,  in  the  ^ort  compass  of  fifty 
years !  Everywhere  practicable,  everywhere  efficient,  it  has  an 
arm  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules,  and  to 
trhich  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand  times 
as  many  hands  as  belonged  to  Briareus.  Steam  is  found  in 
triumphant  operation  on  the  seas ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
its  strong  propulsion,  the  gallant  ship, 

» Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
Still  steadies^  with  an  upright  keeL^ 

It  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  on  his  oars ;  it 
is  on  highways,  and  begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses  of 
land  conveyance ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  earth's  sur&ce ;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  workshops 
6f  the  trades.  It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries^  it 
draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints.  It 
seems  to  say  to  m^,  at  least  to  the  class  of  artisans,  **  Leave 
off  your  manual  labor,-  give  over  your  bodily  toil ;  bestow  but 
your  skill  and  reason  to  the  directing  of  my  power,  and  I  will 
bear  the  toil — ^with  no  muscle  to  grow  weary,  no  nerve  to  re- 
lax, no  breast  to  feel  faintness."  What  further  improvements 
may  stilt  be  made  in  the  use  of  tins  astonidiing  power,  it  is 


iiDpoasible  to  know,  and  it  were  vain  to  amjecture.  Win* 
we  do  know  is,  that  it  has  most  essentially  altered  the  &oe  of 
af&drs,  and  that  no  visible  limit  yet  appears^  beyond  wlik^ 
its  progress  is  seen  to  be  impossible.  If  its  power  were 
now  to  be  annihilated,  if  we  were  to  miss  it  on  the  wat» 
and  in  the  mills,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  w^:^  going  bac^  to 
rude  ages. 

This  society,  then,  gentlemen,  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
fiirther  and  further  af^lying  sdence  to  tibe  arts,  at  a  time  wImu 
there  is  much  of  sd^oe  to  be  applied.  Philosophy  and  tfaa 
mathematics  have  attained  to  high  degrees^  and- still  stretch 
their  wiii^  like  the  eagle.  Chemistry,  at  the  same  time,  act* 
ing  in  another  direction,  has  made  equally  important  disoov* 
eriea,  capable  of  a  direct  application  to  the  purposes  of  li&u 
Here,  again,  within  so  short  a  period  as  the  lives  of  some  of 
us,  almost  all  that  is  known  has  been  learned.  And  while 
diere  is  this  a^regate  of  science,  already  vast,  but  still  ra{»dly 
increasing,  offering  itself  to  the  ing^iuity  of  mechanical  oon* 
trivance,  there  is  a  corresponding  demand  for  every  work  and 
invention  of  art,  produced  by  the  wants  of  a  rich,  an  ^tarprh 
nng,  and  an  el^ant  age.  Associations  like  this,  therefore,  have  * 
materials  to  work  upon,  ends  to  work  for,  and  encouragmeat 
to  work. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  not  only  are  the  gen- 
eral circumstances  of  the  age  &vorable  to  such  institutions  as 
this,  but  that  there  seems  a  high  degree  of  propriety  that  one 
or  more  should  be  established  here,  in  the  metropc^  of  New 
England.  In  no  other  part  of  the  country  is  there  so  great  s 
concentration  of  mechanical  operations.  Events  have  given  to 
New  England  the  lead  in  the  great  business  of  domestic  maa* 
u&ctures.  Her  thickened  population,  her  energetic  free  labor, 
her  abundant  falls  of  water,  and  various  other  causes,  have  led 
her  citizens  to  embark,  with  great  boldness^  in  extensive  man* 
u&eturea.    The  suooees  of  their  establishments  depends,  of 


eevrse,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  ^e  perfecHcn  to  wldoh  ma* 
diinery  may  be  carried.  Impiovemeat  in  this,  therefi»e,  in« 
rtead  of  being  left  tx>  cbanoe  or  accident,  is  justly  r^arded  as  a 
fit  subject  of  assiduous  study.  The  attention  of  our  community 
IS  also,  at  the  present  moment,  strongly  attracted  towaid  tho 
construction  of  canals,  railways,  dry  docks,  and  other  importm 
public  works.  Civil  engineering  is  becoming  a  prolesaioii,  o^ 
ftring  honorable  support  and  creditable  distinction  to  such  aa 
may  qualify  themsdves  to  discharge  its  duties.  Another  in- 
teresting &ct  is  before  us.  New  taste  and  a  new  exdtemait 
ai>e  evidently  springing  up  in  our  vicinity  in  regard  to  an  art^ 
which,  as  it  unites  in  a  singuLir  degree  utility  and  beauty,  a£ 
ferds  inviting  encouragements  to  genius  and  skilL  I  mean  ar- 
diitecture.  Architecture  is  military,  naval,  sacred,  civil,  or  do* 
mestifi.  Naval  architecture,  certainly,  b  of  the  highest  impor. 
tance  to  a  commercial  and  navigating  people,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  intimate  and  essential  connection  with  the  means  of  na- 
tional  def^ise.  This  science  should  not  be  regarded  as  having 
already  readied  its  utmost  perfection.  It  seems  to  have  been 
some  time  in  a  course  of  rapid  advancement  The  building, 
*  the  rising,  the  navigating  of  ships,  have,  to  every  one's  con- 
Tiotion,  been  subjects  of  great  improvement  within  the  last  fif^ 
teen  years.  And  where,  rather  than  in  New  England,  may 
still  further  improvements  be  looked  for]  Where  is  ship, 
building  either  a  greater  business,  or  pui*sued  with  more  skill 
and  eagerness. 

lu  dvil,  sacred,  and  domestic  architecture,  present  appearances 
authorize  the  strongest  hopes  of  improvement  These  hopes 
rest,  among  other  things,  on  unambiguous  indications  of  the 
growing  prevalence  of  a  just  taste.  The  prindples  of  architeo* 
ture  are  founded  in  nature,  or  good  sense,  as  much  as  the  prin. 
dples  of  epio  poetry.  The  art  constitutes  a  beautiful  medium 
between  what  belongs  to  mere  &ncy  and  what  belongs  enturely 
to  the  exact  sciences.    In  its  forms  and  modifications  it  admits 
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of  infinite  vamtioii,  giving  broad  room  for  invention  an5 
genius ;  while,  in  its  general  principles,  it  is  founded  on  that 
which  long  experience  and  the  concurrent  judgment  of  ages 
have  aaeertained  to  be  generally  pleasing.  Certain  relations  of 
parts  to  parts  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  the  cultivated  gen< 
nations  of  men.  These  relations  constitute  what  is  called  pro: 
portion^  and  this  is  the  great  basis  of  architectural  art.  Tliis 
establisbed  proportion  is  not  to  be  foUowed  merely  because  it 
is  andent,  but  because  its  use,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  has 
been  found  capable  of  giving  to  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  in 
anci^it  times,  and  modem  times,  and  all  civilized  times,  prove 
that  its  principles  are  well  founded  and  just;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Iliad  is  proved,  by  the  consent  of  all  ages,  to  be  a 
good  poem. 

Architecture,  I  have  said,  is  an  art  that  unites,  in  a  singular 
manner,  the  usefbl  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  everything  in  architecture  is  beautiful,  or  is  to  be 
80  esteemed,  in  exact  proportion  to  its  apparent  utility.  No 
more  is  meant  than  that  nothing  which  evidently  thwarts  util- 
ity can  or  ought  to  be  accounted  beautiful ;  because,  in  every 
work  of  art,  the  design  is  to  be  regarded,  and  what  defeats  that 
design,  cannot  be  considered  as  well  done.  The  French  rheto- 
ricians have  a  maxim,  that,  in  literarary  composition,  "  nothing 
is  beautiful  which  is  not  true."  They  do  not  intend  to  say,  that 
strict  and  literal  truth  is  alone  beautiful  in  poetry  or  oratory ; 
but  they  mean,  that  that  which  grossly  offends  against  proba- 
bility is  not  in  good  taste  in  either.  The  same  relation  sub- 
fflsts  between  beauty  and  utility  in  architecture  as  between 
truth  and  imagination  in  poetry.  Utility  is  not  to  be  obviously  * 
samficed  to  beauty,  in  the  one  case ;  truth  and  probability  are 
not  to  be  outraged  for  the  cause  of  fiction  and  fancy,  in  the 
other.  In  the  severer  styles  of  architecture,  beauty  and  utility 
approach  so  as  to  be  almost  identical.  Where  utility  is  more 
strongly  than  ordinary  the  main  design,  the  proportions  which 
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prodooe  it  raise  die  sense  or  feeling  of  beauty,  bj  a  sort  of  r^ 
flection  or  deduction  of  the  mind.  It  is  said  that  ancient  Rome 
bad  perhaps  no  finer  specimens  of  the  classic  Doric  than  were 
in  thye  sewers  which  ran  under  her  streets^  and  which  were  of 
course  always  to  be  covered  from  human  observation :  so  true 
is  it,  that  cultivated  taste  is  always  pleased  with  justness  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  that  design,  seen  to  be  accomplished,  gives  pleaik 
ure.  The  discovery  and  &st  increasing  use  of  a  noble  material, 
found  in  vast  abundance  nearer  to  our  city  than  the  Pentelicaa 
quarries  to  Athens,  may  well  awaken,  as  they  do,  new  attention 
to  ardiitectural  improvement  If  this  material  be  not  entirely 
well  suited  to  the  elegant  Ionic  or  the  rich  G>rinthian,  it  is  yel 
fitted,  beyond  marble,  beyond  perhaps  almost  any  other  miw 
terial,  for  the  Doric,  of  which  the  appropriate  character  is 
strength,  and  for  the  Gothic,  of  which  the  appropriate  character 
is  grandeur. 

It  is  not  more  than  justice,  perhaps,  to  our  ancestors,  to  call 
the  Gothic  the  English  classic  architecture;  for  in  England, 
probably,  are  its  most  distinguished  specimens.  As  its  leading 
characteristic  is  grandeur,  its  main  use  would  seem  to  be  sacred* 
It  had  its  origin,  indeed,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Its  evi- 
dent design  was  to  surpass  the  ancient  orders  by  the  size  of  the 
structure  and  its  &kv  greater  heights ;  to  excite  perceptions  of 
beauty  by  the  branching  traceries  and  the  gorgeous  tabernacles 
within ;  and  to  inspire  religious  awe  and  reverence  by  the  lofty, 
pointed  arches,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  spires  and  the  pinnar 
des,  springing  from  beneath,  stretching  upward  toward  the 
heavens  with  the  prayers  of  the  worshipers.  Architectural 
beauty  having  always  a  direct  reference  to  utility,  edifices^ 
whether  civH  or  sacred,  must  of  course  undergo  diflerent  chan- 
ges, in  diflerent  places,  on  account  of  climate,  and  in  difierent 
ages,  on  account  of  the  different  states  of  other  arts  or  different 
notions  of  convenience.  The  hypethral  temple,  for  example,  o^ 
temple  without  a  roo^  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  our  latitude ; 
yoL.n.  K  10 
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mA  tile  use  of  glass,  a  thing  not  now  to  be  dispensed  wifit^ii 
also  to  be  aoeommodated,  as  well  as  it  may  be,  to  the  ardiha^ 
tonil  structure.  These  neeessary  vaiiations,  and  many  mora 
admisidble  ones,  give  room  for  improyema:)ts  to  an  indefimta 
extent,  without  departing  from  the  principles  of  true  taste.  Ma^y 
we  not  hope,  then,  to  see  our  own  city  celebrated  as  the  dtj  dT 
ardiitectural  excellence?  May  we  not  hope  to  seeournati^ 
granite  reposing  in  the  ever  ^iduring  str^igth  of  the  Doric;  ^ 
sprii^ng  up  in  the  grand  and  Ic^  Gothic,  in  forms  whidi 
beauty  and  utility,  the  eye  and  the  judgment,  taste  and  defvo» 
tion,  shall  unite  to  approve  and  to  admire  1  Bat  while  we  t^ 
gard  sacred  and  civil  architecture  as  highly  important,  let  us  not 
forget  that  other  branch,  so  essential  to  personal  comfort  and 
hairiness — domestic  architecture  or  common  house-building. 
Li  ancient  times,  in  all  governments,  and  under  despotic  govern* 
ments  in  all  times,  the  convenience  or  gratification  of  the  mon^* 
ardi,  the  government,  or  the  public  has  been  allowed  too  often 
to  put  aside  considerations  of  personal  and  individual  happl> 
ness.  With  us,  different  ideas  happily  prevail.  With  us,  it  k 
not  the  public,  or  the  government,  in  its  corporate  diaracter, 
t^t  is  the  only  object  of  regard.  The  public  happiness  is  to  b« 
the  aggregate  of  the  happiness  of  individuals.  Our  system  to 
gins  with  the  individual  man.  It  begins  with  him  when  he 
leaves  the  cradle ;  and  it  proposes  to  instruct  him  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  morals,  to  prepare  him  for  his  state  of  manhood ; 
on  his  arrival  at  that  state,  to  invest  him  with  political  rights^ 
to  protect  him  in  his  property  and  pursuits,  and  in  his  &mily 
and  social  connections ;  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  enjoy,  as  an 
individual  moral  and  rational  being,  what  belongs  to  a  moral 
and  rational  being.  For  the  same  reason,  the  arts  are  to  be 
promoted  for  their  general  utility,  as  they  affect  the  personal 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  individuals  who  compose  tiw 
community.  It  would  be  adverse  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
•ystem,  that  we  should  have  gorgeous  and  expensive  pubBo 
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InSdlBga^ifiDdiiridiialsw^reat  the  same  time  to  live  in  hoom 
«f  mud.  Our  public  edifices  are  to  be  reared  bj  the  sorplua 
flf  wealth  'and  the  sayings  of  labor,  after  the  neoessitieB  and 
eomferts  of  individuals  are  provided  for ;  and  not,  like  the  Pyr- 
amids, by  the  unremitted  toil  of  thousands  oi  halfatarved  slayesL 
Domestic  architecture,  therefore,  as  connected  with  individual 
comfort  and  happiness,  is  to  hold  a  first  place  in  the  esteem  of 
our  artists.  Let  our  citizens  have  houses  dieap,  but  oomforta* 
ble ;  not  gaudy,  but  in  good  taste ;  not  judged  by  the  portion 
of  earth  whidi  they  cover,  but  by  their  symm^ry,  their  fitnev 
for  use,  and  their  durability. 

Without  fiirther  reference  to  particular  arts  wiA  which  the 
objects  of  this  society  have  a  dose  connection,  it  may  yet  be 
added,  generally,  that  this  is  a  period  of  great  activity,  of  indue- 
try,  of  enterprise  in  the  various  walks  of  lifo.  It  is  a  period, 
too,  of  growing  wealth  and  increasing  properity.  It  is  a  time 
when  men  are  &st  multiplying,  but  wh^i  means  are  increasing 
still  &ster  than  men.  An  auspicious  moment,  then,  it  is,  full 
of  motive  and  encouragement^  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
those  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object  the  discovery  oi&r^ 
ther  and  fiurther  means  of  uniting  the  results  of  adentifio  ro* 
aeaidi  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 


'  WEBSTER'S  MASTEK-P.IECE 

I  AS 

!      1  PUBLIC  DINNER  SPEAKER. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


Both  In  Europe  «nd  In  this  country,  it  has  been  long  a  cnstom  to  give  pablic  din- 
mm  to  pnblio  men  of  the  bigbeet  standing;  and,  after  tbe  doth  is  removed,  tiie  pve- 
tfdlng  olBeer  of  the  party  osnally  offers  tbe  first  toast  to  the  invited  gaest  To  answer 
thU  toast  becomingly,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  foats  of  oratory ;  and  none  bat* 
trae  ontor  oan  meet  the  demand  to  the  satisJbction  of  tlie  party,  or  to  his  own  satfa- 
Ibetlon.  After  all  the  enoomiams  hwpeA  upon  Mr.  Webster  In  other  departments  cf 
pabHo  q>eaking,  it  is  donbtfUl  whether  he  did  not  exhibit  a  marked  and  peeoliar 
•aperiority  over  all  his  eotemporarles  in  this  particular  sort  of  speaking;  and,  thongb 
ofteD  called  upon  in  this  way,  bis  ''Character  of  Washington,"  delivered  within  tight 
«r  the  capitol,  at  the  age  cfjf^^  may  be  regarded,  for  its  matter,  if  not  for  its  man- 
aar  altOb  ae  his  master-pieoci 


EULOGY  ON  WASHINGTON. 

IN   HONOK  OF  HIS   OENTENNIAL   BTRTH-DAT,    DELITERKD   AT  A   PUB- 
LIC DINNKR  IN  THX  OITT   Or  WASHINGTON,  FSBBUART  22,  1882. 

I  RisB,  gentlemen,  to  propose  to  jou  the  name  of  that  greal 
man,  in  oommemoration  of  whose  birth,  and  in  honor  of  whose 
character  and  services,  we  have  here  assembled. 

I  am  sore  that  I  express  a  sentiment  common  to  every  one 
present,  when  I  say  that  there  is  something  more  than  ordina> 
rily  solemn  and  affecting  in  this  occasion. 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose  name  is  in* 
timately  blended  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the 
prosperity,  the^ljberty,  the  free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of 
our  country.  That  name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation  in  the 
hour  of  thick-throngiDg  public  disasters  and  calamities ;  thai 
name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a  beacon  light,  to  cheer 
and  guide  the  country's  friends ;  it  fiamed,  too,  like  a  meteor, 
to  repel  her  foes.  That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  load- 
stone, attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole 
people's  love,  and  the  whole  world's  respect  That  name,  de- 
scending with  all  time,  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
uttered  in  all  the  languages  belonging  to  the  tribes  and  races  c^ 
men,  will  forever  be  pronounced  with  a^tionate  gratitude  by 
every  one  in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspb»tion  for  hu- 
man rights  and  human  liberty. 

We  perform  this  grateful  duty,  gentlemen,  at  the  ezpiratioii 
of  a  kindred  years  from  his  birth,  near  the  place,  so  dierLahei 
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and  beloved  hj  him,  where  his  dust  now  reposes,  asd  in  file 
capital  which  bears  his  own  immortal  name. 

All  experience  evinces  that  human  sentiments. are  stronglj- 
influenced  by  associations.  The  recurrence  of  anniversaries,  or 
of  longer  periods  of  time,  naturally  freshens  the  recoUecdon, 
and  deepens  the  impression,  of  events  with  which  they  are  hi*^ 
torically  connected.  Renowned  places,  also,  have  a  power  to  "- 
awaken  feeling,  which  all  acknowledge.  No  American  can  paas 
by  the  fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  or  Camden,  as  if  they 
were  ordinary  spots  on  the  eaith's  surface.  Whoever  viats 
them,  feels  the  sentiment  of  love  of  'country  kindling  anew,  as 
if  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  transactions  which  have  ren« 
dered  these  places  distinguished,  still  hovered  round,  with  power 
to  move  and  excite  all  who  in  future  time  may  approach  them. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  emotion  equals  the  power 
with  which  great  moral  examples  aflect  the  mind.  When  sub- 
lime virtues  cease  to  be  abstractions,  when  they  become  em- 
bodied in  human  character,  and  exemplified  in  human  conduct, 
we  should  be  false  to  our  own  nature,  if  we  did  not  indulge  in 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  our  gratitude  and  our  admiration. 
A  true  lover  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  delights  to  contem- 
plate  its  purest  models ;  and  that  love  of  country  may  be  welT 
suspected  which  aflects  to  soar  so  high  into  the  regions  of  sen« 
timent  as  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  abstract  feelii^,  and 
becomes  too  elevated  or  too  refined  to  glow  with  fervor  in  the 
commendation  or  the  love  of  individual  benefactors.  All  tJiis 
is  unnatural.  It  is  as  if  one  should  be  so  enthusiastic  a  lov^ 
of  poetry,  as  to  care  nothing  for  Homer  or  Milton ;  so  passion-" 
ately  attached  to  eloquence  as  to  be  indifferent  to  TuUy  anif 
Chatham ;  or  such  a  devotee  to  the  arts,  in  such  an  ecstasy  with 
the  elements  of  beauty,  proportion  and  expression,  as  tor^rd 
the  master-pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  with  coldness 
or  contempt  We  may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  he  who 
really  loves  the  thing  itself  loves  iU  finest  exhibitions.     A  trae 
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tlunks  it  no  degradation  to  commend  and  commemorate  tlMm, 
The  Yolnntary  outpouring  of  the  pablic  feeling,  made  todaj, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west^  proves 
this  smtiment  to  be  both  just  and  natural.  In  the  dties  and  in 
the  Tillages^  in  the  public  temples  and  in  the  fiunily  drdea^ 
aioong  all  ages  and  sexes,  gladdened  voices  to-day  bespeak 
gn^ul  hearts  and  a  freshened  recollection  oi  the  virtues  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  And  it  will  be  so,  in  all  time  to  come, 
so  long  as  public  virtue  is  itself  an  object  of  r^rd.  The  in- 
genuous youth  of  America  will  hold  up  to  themselves  the  bright 
model  of  Washington's  example,  and  study  to  be  what  they 
b^^ ;  they  will  contemplate  his  character  till  all  its  virtues 
spread  ottt  and  display  themselves  to  their  delighted  vision ;  as 
the  earliest  astronomers,  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Baby- 
lon, gazed  at  the  stars  till  they  saw  them  form  into  dusters  and 
constellations,  overpowering  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  beholden 
with  the  united  blaze  of  a  thousand  lights. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  the  point  of  a  century  from  the  bhrth 
of  Washington ;  and  what  a  century  it  has  been !  Durng  its 
course,  the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  s<»t  of 
gecHnetric  velocity,  accomplishmg,  for  human  intellig^ioe  and 
human  freedom,  more  than  had  been  dcme  in  fives  or  tens  of 
centuries  preceding.  Washington  stands  at  the  comraencemeni 
of  a  new  era,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New  Wcwld  A 
oeoElury  from  the  birth  of  Washmgton  has  changed  the  workL 
The  country  of  Washington  has  bead  the  theater  on  wfaidi  a 
gieat  part  of  that  change  has  be^  wrought ;  and  Washington 
lumself  a  principal  agent  by  whidi  it  has  be^  aoeompliafaed. 
His  age  and  his  country  are  equally  full  of  wonders ;  and  o£ 
both  he  is  the  chief. 

<    If  the  prediction  of  the  poet»  i:rttered  a  few  years  before  his 
biiih,  be  true ;  i^  indeed,  it  be  designed  by  Providence  that 
tbQ  g^ndest  eadiibition  of  huioan  character  and  human  aSun 
VOL.  n.  K* 


**The  four  flnt  «etB  alvMdy  pMt» 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  daj ; 
Time's  noblest  ottspting  is  the  last ;  * 

how  oould  tins  imposuig,  swdliog,  final  scene  be  MpptoptitMj 
opened,  how  oould  its  intense  interest  be  adequately  swUauMd, 
bat  by  the  introduction  of  just  such  a  character  as  our  Wash- 
ington? 

Wasldngton  had  attained  his  manhood  when  that  qpark  of 
liberty  was  struck  out  in  his  own  country,  whidi  has  smce  fciA- 
-dled  into  a  flame,  and  shot  its  beams  over  the  earth,  b  tlie 
flow  of  a  century  from  lus  birth,  the  world  has  changed  in 
scieDoe,  in  arts^  in  the  extmt  of  commerce,  in  the  impro  vemeiit 
of  navigation,  and  in  all  that  reUites  to  the  dvilizatian  of  maa. 
But  it  is  the  spirit  of  human  fi^eedom,  the  new  elevadkm  of  in- 
dividual man,  in  his  moral,  sodal,  and  political  diaracter,  kad- 
4ng  the  whole  long  train  of  other  improvements,  which  has  most 
temaricably  distinguished  the  era.  Society,  in  this  centory,  fan 
not  made  its  progress,  like  Cliinese  skill,  by  a  greater  acateneiB 
cf  ingenuity  m  trifles ;  it  has  not  merely  kshed  itself  to  an  !»- 
«peaied  speed  round  the  old  drdes  of  thought  and  action ;  b«t 
U  has  assumed  a  new  character ;  it  has  raised  itself  fix>m  ^ 
f^eath  governments  to  a  participation  in  governments ;  it  has 
viixed  moral  and  political  ol]jects  with  the  daily  pursuits  df  hi- 
dividual  men;  and,  with  s  freedom  and  strength  belbra  idt»- 
gether  unknown,  it  has  applied  to  these  objects  the  whole  power 
of  the  human  understanding.  It  has  been  the  era,  in  riM»% 
when  the  social  principle  has  triumphed  over  the  feudal  |»ted- 
pie ;  when  society  has  maintained  its  rights  against  ndlitaiy 
power,  and  established,  on  foundations  ne^er  hereafter  to  be 
shaken,  its  competency  to  gov^n  itself. 

Jk  w»lk»ieaitKioidh»ry  fortwa^f  WashhigtM»4hit^li^iy 
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■faafii  iatmated,  in  revolutionary  times,  with  the  eopieme  wsiXif 
tarj  oommand,  and  having  fulfilled  ^Uiat  trast  with  equal  renown 
£»*  wisdom  and  for  valor,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
die  first  government  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  oam 
large  scale,  to  rear  the  £kbric  of  social  order  on  the  baais  of  • 
written  constitution  and  of  a  purely  representative  principle. 
•4»  goyeroment  was  to  be  established  without  a  throne,  without 
te  aristocracy,  without  castes,  orders,  or  privileges ;  and  this 
government,  instead  of  being  a  democracy,  existing  and  aotiog 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  was  to  be  extended  over  a  vast 
eoYjotry,  of  different  climates,  interests  and  habits,  and  of  various 
s^ts  and  sentiments  of  the  christian  religion.  The  experiment 
eertainly  was  entirely  new.  A  popular  government  of  this  ex* 
tent,  it  was  evident,  could  be  firamed  only  by  carrying  into  full 
eS&d  the  principle  of  representation  or  of  delegated  power; 
sod  the  world  was  to  see  whether  society  could,  by  the  strength 
of  this  principle,  maintain  its  own  peace  and  good  govemmeoti 
curry  forward  its  own  great  interests,  and  conduct  itself  to  po- 
litical renown  and  glory.  By  the  benignity  of  Providence,  this 
wperiment,  so  full  of  interest  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  forever, 
:sa  full  of  interest,  indeed,  to  the  world  in  its  present  generatioa 
and.  in  all  its  generations  to  come,  was  suffered  to  oommenos 
u^er  the  guidance  of  Washington.  Destined  for  this  high  ca- 
f^r,  he  was  fitted  for  it  by  wisdom,  by  virtue,  by  patriotism, 
1^  discretion,  by  whatever  can  inspire  confidence  in  man  toward 
.maiu  In  entering  on  the  untried  scenes,  early  disappointment 
apd  the  premature  extinction  of  all  hope  of  success  would  have 
heesi  certain,  had  it  not  been  that  there  did  exist  throughout  the 
eoimtry,  in  a  most  extraordinary  d^ree,  an  unwavering  trust  in 
h^  whose  hand  held  the  helm  of  aflyrs. 

i  remarked,  gentlemen,  that  the  whole  world  was  and  is  in* 
lii^resited  m  the  result  of  this  experiment  And  is  it  not  sot 
Do  we  deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it  true  that  at  this  moment  the 
ppttir  Mchich  this  government  is  running,  is  am<»ig  the  most 
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attracdre  objects  to  the  dvilized  worid  1  Do  we  deceive  < 
aelves,  or  is  it  true  that  at  this  moment  that  love  of  liberty  and 
tiiat  understanding  of  its  true  principles  which  are  flying  oyer 
the  whole  earth,  as  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds^  are  really  and 
truly  of  American  origin  ? 

At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  there  existed  in 
Europe  no  political  liberty  in  large  communities,  except  in  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  and  except  that  England  herself  had  set 
a  great  example,  so  far  as  it  went,  by  her  glorious  revolution 
of  1688.  Everywhere  else,  despotic  power  was  predominant, 
and  the  feudal  or  military  principle  held  the  mass  of  mankind 
in  hopeless  bondage.  One-half  of  Europe  was  crushed  beneath 
the  Bourbon  sceptre,  and  no  conception  of  political  liberty,  no 
hope  even  of  religious  toleration,  existed  among  that  nation, 
which  was  America's  first  ally.  The  king  was  the  state ;  the 
king  was  the  country ;  the  king  was  all.  There  was  one  king, 
with  power  not  derived  from  his  people,  and  too  high  to  be 
questioned ;  and  the  rest  were  all  subjects,  with  no  political 
rights  but  obedience.  All  above  was  intangible  power,  sAi  be- 
low, quiet  subjection.  A  recent  occurrence  in  the  French 
diambers  shows  us  how  human  sentiments  on  these  subjects 
have  dianged.  A  minister  had  spoken  of  the  "  king's  subjects." 
"There  are  no  subjects,"  exclaimed  hundreds  of  voices  atonoe, 
"  in  a  country  where  the  people  make  the  king !  " 

Grentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  govern- 
ment, nurtured  and  grown  into  strength  and  beauty  in  America, 
has  stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an 
emanation  from  heaven,  it  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return 
void.  It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  great,  our  high  duty  is  to  show,  in  our  own  example,  that 
this  spu-it  is  a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  power ;  that 
its  benignity  is  as  great  as  its  strength ;  that  its  efficiency  to 
secure  individual  rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is 
equal  to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  prostrates  prindpd- 
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Mes  and  powers.  The  world,  at  this  moment,  is  regarding  us 
with  a  wiUii^,  but  something  of  a  fearilil  admiration.  Its  deep 
and  awftil  anxiety  is  to  learn  whether  free  states  maj  be  stable 
as  well  as  free ;  whether  popular  power  may  be  trusted  as  well 
as  fbared ;  in  short,  whether  wise,  r^ular,  and  virtuous  selfgov- 
erament  is  a  vision  for  the  contemplation  of  theorists,  or  a  truth 
established,  illustrated,  and  brought  into  practice  in  the  country 
of  Washington. 

Oentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  dr- 
de  of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to 
hold  in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of  this  expert, 
ment  If  we  £iil,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition  ?  If  our  ex- 
ample shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror, 
not  fit  to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned,  where  else 
shall  the  world  look  for  free  models  ?  If  this  great  Western 
Sun  be  struck  out  c^  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountun 
shall  the  lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  1  What  other  orb 
shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer,  even,  on  the  darkness  of  the  world  1 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  overrating  or  overstatmg 
the  important  part  which  we  are  now  acting  in  human  af&irs. 
It  should  not  flatter  our  personal  sel^respect,  but  it  should  rean- 
imate our  patriotic  virtues,  and  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  sense,  both  of  our  privileges  and  of  our  duties. 
We  cannot  wish  better  for  our  country,  nor  for  the  world,  than 
that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  Washington  may  infkience 
all  who  succeed  him  ;  and  that  the  same  blessing  from  above, 
which  attended  his  efiforts,  may  also  attend  theirs. 

The  principles  of  Washington's  administration  are  not  lefb 
doubtful.  They  arc  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  itself,  in 
the  great  measures  recommended  and  approved  by  him,  in  his 
speeches  to  congress,  and  in  that  most  interesting  paper,  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  Hie 
success  of  the  government  under  his  administration  is  the  highest 
|aoof  of  the  soundness  of  these  pnndples.    And,aftoanexp6ri. 
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fooe  of  tlurty-five  yeans  vb^t  is  th«i;9  wliSch  m  enenfy 
condemn — what  is  there  whioh  either  hk  6ieBdB,or  the  fidendi 
of  the  oountiy,  oould  wish  to  have  been  otiierwiae?  I  upeak, 
of  oourse,  <^  great  measures  and  leading  prindplea. 

hi  the  first  place,  all  his  measures  were  right  in  intent.  Ha 
stated  the  whole  basis  of  his  own  great  character,  when  he  iiM 
the  country,  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  proverb,  that  hcnafi^f 
is  the  best  policy.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  ever  said 
of  him  is,  that  ^^he  changed  mankind's  ideas  of  political  gr^ai- 
IMM."  To  commanding  talents,  and  to  success,  the  conimoD 
d^nents  of  such  greatness,.he  added  a  disregard  of  sel^aspofc- 
k^Boess  of  motive,  a  steady  submission  to  every  public  and  pri- 
vate duty,  which  threw  for  into  tiie  shade  the  whole  crowd  of 
vulgar  great  The  object  of  his  regard  was  the  whole  country. 
No  part  (^  it  was  enough  to  fill  his  enlarged  patriotism.  £Ba 
love  of  glory,  so  fitr  as  that  may  be  suf^Kised  to  have  influenced 
him  at  all,  spumed  everything  short  of  genera]  approbation.  It 
would  have  beai  nothing  to  him,  that  his  partisans  or  his  fisvoN 
ites  outnumbered,  or  outvoted,  or  outmanaged,  or  outdam<»ed, 
those  of  other  leaders.  He  had  no  fitvorites — ^he  rejected  ail 
partisanship ;  and,  acting  honestly  for  the  universal  good,  he 
4eserved  what  he  has  so  ridily  enjoyed,  the  universal  kyve.  « 

His  principle,  it  was^  to  aet  right,  and  to  trust  the  people  fer 
support ;  lus  principle,  it  was,  not  to  Mow  the  lead  of  sinistei^ 
and  selfish  ends^  nor  to  rely  on  the  little  arts  of  party  deluslea 
to  obtain  public  sanction  for  such  a  course.  Bom  for  his  ooun* 
try  and  for  the  world,  he  did  not  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  &me  is  as 
durable  as  his  principles,  as  lasting  as  tmth  and  virtue  them- 
selves. While  the  hundreds  whom  party  excitement,  and  tem^ 
ponury  circumstances,  and  casual  combinations,  have  raised  into 
transient  notoriety,  sink  again,  like  thin  bubbles,  bursting  and 
^Usolving  into  the  great  ocean,  Washington's  fiune  is  like  tiie 


imk  wliieh  boundi  Oi^  oeeai^  oad  at  idiose  ieet  its 
4artmed  to  breftk  faarmlesBly  fyrever, 

Tbe  maxims  v^xm  whkh  WashingtoQ  oondactod  oat  IbraigA 
relations  yre^e  few  and  simple.  The  fint  was  an  eatireaad  in- 
disputable impartialily  toward  foreign  states.  He  adhered  to 
this  rule  <^  public  conduct,  against  very  strong  inducements  te 
depart  from  it,  and  when  the  popularity  of  the  moment  seemed 
&Q  favor  f^ch  a  departure.  In  the  next  place,  he  maintained 
true  dignity  and  unsullied  honor  in  all  communications  widi 
foreign  states.  It  was  among  the  high  duties  dev^dved  upot 
hiHiy  to  introduce  our  new  governrnent  into  the  circle  of  dv* 
ilized  states  and  powerful  nations.  Not  arrogant  or  assuming, 
with  no  unbecoming  or  superdlious  bearing,  he  yet  exacted 
for  it  fi'om  all  others  entire  and  punctilious  respect  He  de- 
manded, and  he  obtained  at  once,  a  standing  of  perfect  equality 
|br  his  country  in  the  society  of  nations ;  nor  was  there  a  prince 
or  potaitate  of  his  day,  whoee  personal  charat^r  carried  witk 
it^  into  the  intercourse  with  other  states,  a  greater  degree  of  re. 
qpect  and  yeneration. 

He  r^arded  other  nations  only  as  they  stood  in  political  re- 
lati^xis  to  us.  With  their  internal  affitirs,  their  political  parties 
and  dissoisions,  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interfiffence ; 
fiod,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spiritedly  repelled  all  such  interfe- 
rence by  others  with  us  or  our  concerns.  His  sternest  rebuke— 
the  most  indignant  measure  of  his  whole  administration — ^was 
aimed  against  such  an  attempted  interference.  He  felt  it  as  an 
atten^t  to  wound  the  national  honor,  and  resented  it  accord- 
ingly. 

The  rdtorated  adm<»iiticns  in  his  Farewell  Address  show  his 
deep  fears  that  foreign  influence  would  insinuate  itself  into  our 
opunsels  through  the  diannels  of  domestic  dissension,  and  ob- 
tain a  sympathy  with  our  own  temporary  parties.  Against  aB 
spoh  dangers,  he  most  earnestly  entreats  the  country  to  guard 
ita^    He  a^^^eak  to  its  patoottsm,  to  its  sal^rs^eot^  to  its 
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own  lK»ior,  to  every  ooDsideration  oonneeted  with  its  wefflM 
and  happiness,  to  resist,  at  the  very  b^inning,  all  tendencies 
coward  such  connecta<»i  of  foreign  interests  with  our  own  affitira 
With  a  tone  of  earnestness  nowhere  else  found,  even  in  his  last 
affectionate  farewell  advice  to  his  oountrymen,  he  says,  ^Against 
the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe 
me,  fellow-citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
€on9tanily  awake ;  since  history  and  experience  proiiK  that  ior- 
eign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneftil  foes  of  republican 
government." 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  Washington  never 
forgot  that  we  had  interests  peculiar  to  ourselves.  The  pri* 
roary  political  concerns  of  Europe,  he  saw,  did  not  aflect  us. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  balance  of  power,  her  fitmily 
compacts,  or  her  successions  to  thrones.  We  were  placed  in 
a  condition  favorable  to  neutrality  during  European  wars,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  great  advantages  of  that  relation. 
"  Why,  then,"  he  asks  us,  "  why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation  %  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  lR)reign 
ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?^ 

hideed,  gentlemen,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  Mk 
of  truths  important  at  all  times,  and  particularly  deserving  con- 
sideration  at  the  present  With  a  sagacity  which  brought  the 
future  before  him,  and  made  it  like  the  present,  he  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  even  at  this  moment  most  immi^ 
nently  threaten  us.  I  hardly  know  how  a  greater  service  of 
that  kind  could  now  be  done  to  the  community,  than  by  a  re- 
newed and  wide  diffusion  of  that  admirable  paper,  and  an  earn- 
est invitation  to  every  man  in  the  country  to  reperuse  and  con- 
sider it  Its  political  maxims  are  invaluable ;  its  exhortations 
to  love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  aflection  among  citizens^ 
touching ;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it  urges  the  observanoe 


of  ixioi!«14iities,  and  impresses  tiie  power  of  rdigtous  obligation, 
gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of  tnilj  dianterested,  sincere, 
pareotal  advice. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Washington  found  its  pole-star  in  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  constitution  itsel£  He  sought  so  to  ad- 
miniate  that  constitution,  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablii^  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
moa  defense,  promote  the  general  wel&re,  and  secure  the  bles»- 
inga  of  liberty.  These  were  objects  interesting,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  the  whole  country,  and  his  policy  embraced  the  whole 
country. 

Among  his  earliest  and  most  important  duties  was  the  or- 
ganizafion  of  the  government  itself  the  choice  of  his  confideo- 
tiaL  advisers,  and  the  various  appointments  to  office.  This 
duty,  so  important  and  delicate,  when  a  whole  government  was 
to  be  oiganized,  and  all  its  offices  for  the  first  time  filled,  was 
yet  not  difficult  to  him ;  for  he  had  no  sinister  ends  to  acoom 
pli^  BO  clamorous  partisans  to  gratify,  no  pledges  to  redeem, 
no  object  to  be  regarded  but  simply  the  public  good.  It  was  a 
plain,  straightforward  matter — ^a  mere  honest  choice  of  good 
men  for  the  public  service. 

His  own  singleness  of  purpose,  his  disinterested  patriotism, 
were  evinced  by  the  selection  of  his  first  cabinet,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  filled  the  courts  of  justice,  iand  other  places 
of  high  trust  He  sought  for  m^  fit  for  offices ;  not  for  offices 
which  might  suit  men.  Above  personal  considerations,  above 
load  consideralaons,  above  party  considerations,  he  felt  that  he 
00^  only  dischai^e  the  sacred  trust  which  the  country  had 
placed  in  bis  hands,  by  a  diligent  inquiry  after  real  merit,  and  a 
conscientious  preference  of  virtue  and  talent  The  whole  coun- 
try  was  the  field  of  his  selection.  He  explored  that  whole  field, 
loddng  only  for  whatever  it  contained  most  worthy  and  disdn- 
gdished.  He  was,  indeed,  most  successful,  and  he  deserved  sue- 
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CMBlbr  the  parity  <^  hw  motiT^  tbe  libeKriitj  of  Ui  j 
moDta^  and  bb  enlaz^ged  aad  manly  policy. 

Waahington's  administration  established  the  patioBal  cndtt^ 
made  povision  for  the  public  debt,  and  for  that  patriotic  anooy 
vhose  interest  and  wel&re  were  always  so  dear  to  him  ;  and, 
by  laws  wisely  filmed,  and  of  admirable  effect  raised  tibe  cm- 
meroe  and  navigation  of  the  country,  abnost  at  once,  from,  de- 
pression and  ruin  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Nor  were  his  eyes 
open  to  these  interests  alone.  He  viewed  with  equal  ooosmax 
its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and,  so  &r  as  they  came  wilUa 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  govemmeDt,  tbej  es* 
perienoed  regard  and  &vor. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  gentlemen,  even  in  this  slight  rofiav 
enee  to  the  general  measures  and  general  principles  of  the  6n^ 
president,  that  he  saw  and  felt  the  full  value  and  importance  i^ 
the  judicial  department  of  the  government  An  upright  and 
able  administration  of  the  laws  he  held  to  be  alike  indiapoua* 
ble  to  private  happiness  and  public  liberty.  The  temple  df 
justice,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  he  would 
pro&ne  and  pollute  it  who  should  call  any  to  mmister  in  % 
not  spotless  in  character,  not.  incorruptible  in  integrity^  aot 
competent  by  tal^t  and  learning,  not  a  fit  object  of  utdieiEtofelDg 
trust 

Among  other  admonitions,  Waslui^n  has  left  us,  in  Ui 
last  communication  to  his  country,  an  ejdiortation  against  tibe 
f^esses  of  party  spirit  A  fire  not  to  be  qu^ched,  he  yefeeoB^ 
jures  us  not  to  &n  and  feed  the  flame.  Undoubtedly,  g^tfte- 
Bien,  it  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  system  and  of  our  tima. 
Undoubtedly,  if  that  system  i^uld  be  overthrown,  it  will  lie 
the  work  of  excessive  party  spirit^  acting  on  the  govemmiflDt^ 
which  is  dangerous  enough,  or  acting  in  the  government^  whidi 
is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous ;  for  government  than  be- 
comes nothing  but  organized  party,  and,  in  the  strange  vidaH. 
tudes  of  human  afiairs,  it  may  come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  eoduhil 


ItewMgnTw  pandoz  of  goverameiit  itadf  Ubig  m  eppedtbn 
to  its  own  powefBy  at  war  with  the  Tory  demantB  of  its  own 
Wfltence.  SndicaseearehopelesflL  Asmenmaybepioteetad 
liga&ist  mmder,  but  caimot  be  guarded  against  suicide,  so  gor* 
SDnment  may  be  dbielded  firom  the  assaults  of  external  Ibes^ 
lint  notfaing  can  save  it  when  it  chooses  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
itsdf. 

finally,  g^tlemen,  there  was  in  the  breast  of  Washington 
one  sentiment  so  deeply  felt,  so  oonstantiy  uppermost,  that  no 
proper  occasion  escaped  without  its  utterance.  From  ihe  letter 
windi  he  signed  in  behalf  of  the  convention  when  the  ooosti* 
tution  was  sent  out  to  the  people,  to  the  moment  when  he  put 
his  hand  to  that  last  paper  in  which  he  addressed  his  country* 
meo,  the  Union — the  Union  was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts, 
hi  thatfirst  letter  he  tells  them  that,  to  him  and  his  brethren 
€ii  the  convention,  union  appears  to  be  the  greatest  interest  of 
ev&ry  true  American ;  and  in  that  last  paper  he  conjures  them 
to  regard  that  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  them  one 
people,  as  the  very  palladium  of  their  prosper!^  and  safety,  and 
the  security  of  liberty  itself  He  regarded  the  union  of  these 
states,  not  so  much  as  one  of  our  blessings,  as  the  great  treasure- 
house  which  contained  them  all.  Here,  in  his  judgment,  was 
the  great  magazine  of  all  our  means  of  prosperity ;  here,  as  he 
thought,  and  as  every  American  still  thinks,  are  deposited  all 
iffxr  animating  prospects,  all  our  solid  hopes  ibr  future  great* 
ness.  He  has  taught  us  to  maintain  this  union,  not  by  se^- 
ii^  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government,  on  the  one 
innd,nor  by  surrendering  them,  on  ^e  other;  but  by  an 
administration  of  them  at  onee  firm  and  moderate,  adopted 
for  objects  truly  national,  and  earned  on  in  a  spmt  ci  justfiee 
and  equity. 

The  extreme  solicitode  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  al 
all  times  manifested  by  him,  diows  not  cmly  the  opinion  he  en* 
tertained  of  its  hnportanee,  but  his  dear  perception  of  those 
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I  wfaioh  yi^ere  likely  to  spring  up  to  endanger  it,  and  wliie^ 
if  0006  they  should  overthrow  the  present  system,  would  leave 
little  hope  of  any  future  benefidai  reunion.  Of  all  1^  pre- 
sumptions indulged  by  presumptuous  man,  that  is  one  of  ths 
lashest  whidi  looks  for  repeated  and  favorable  opportunities  ^jr 
the  deliberate  establishment  of  a  united  government  ov^*  dn^ 
tinct  and  widely  extended  communities.  Such  a  thing  has  hap- 
p^ed  once  in  human  affairs,  and  but  once ;  the  event  standi 
out  as  a  prominent  exception  to  all  ordinary  history ;  and  un- 
less we  suppose  ourselves-  running  into  an  age  oi  miracles,  wd 
may  not  expect  its  repetition. 

Washington,  therefore,  could  regard,  and  did  regard,  nothing 
as  of  paramount  political  interest,  but  the  int^rity  of  the  Uiiioii 
itself  With  a  united  government,  well  administered,  he  saw 
we  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  without  it,  nothing  to  hope.  The 
sentiment  is  just,  and  its  momentous  truth  should  solemnly 
impress  the  whole  country.  If  we  might  r^ard  our  country  as 
perscmated  in  the  spirit  of  Washingt/Jn,  if  we  might  consider 
him  as  represoiting  her,  in  her  past  renown,  her  present  pros- 
pmty,  and  her  future  career,  and  as  in  that  character  demand^ 
ing  (^us  all  to  account  for  our  conduct,  as  political  men  or  as 
private  dtizens,  how  should  he  answer  him  who  has  ventured 
to  talk  of  disunion  and  dismemberment  1  Or  how  should  hs 
answer  him  who  dwells  perpetually  on  local  interest's,  and  fiuis 
every  kindling  flame  of  local  prejudice  1  How  should  he  an. 
sw^  him  who  would  array  state  against  state,  interest  against 
jpterest,  and  party  against  party,  careless  of  the  continuanos 
of  that  uaity  of  government  which  constitutea  us  one  peopkf 

Gentlemen,  the  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  ait> 
tained,  and  which  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  present  government.  While  I^S 
agent  continues,  the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees 
<^  prosperity  exists  also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  pditicd 
Kfe  capabk  of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  aret 
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tbm^  waeik9:taDeSf  to  sustain  us  agaiiMt  tbe  oMaary  aooideDti 
of  human  affitirs,  and  to  promote,  by  active  cflbrts,  every  pub* 
lie  interest  But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being 
wbidi  preserves  Uiese  faculties.  It  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruth- 
leas  hand  on  this  great  agent  itsel£  It  would  sweep  away,  not 
only  what  we  possess,  but  all  power  ci  regaining  lost^  or  aoqtii- 
rii^  new  possesions.  It  would  leave  the  oountay ,  not  only  be> 
reft  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  without  limbs,  or  or- 
gans, or  Acuities,  by  which  to  exert  itself  hereafter  in  the  pur- 
Kiit  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness.. 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  eflfects  overcome, 
if  disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  oommeroe  from  tiie  ocean, 
•Qotiier  generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury, 
future  industry  may  replenish  it;  if  it  desdate  and  lay  waste 
our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  vrill  grow  green 
i^ain,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even 
if  the  walls  of  yonder  capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pil- 
lars should  M,  and  its  goi^eous  decorations  be  all  covered  by 
the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt  But  who 
dball  reoottstruct  the  &bric  of  demolished  government  ?  Who 
ahall  rear  again  the  well  proportioned  columns  of  constitutional 
Hberty  ?  Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  state  rights,  individual 
security,  and  public  prosperity  1  No,  gentiemen,  if  these  col- 
umns &11,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  like  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Parth^on,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  mel* 
aaoholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  wiU  flow  over 
tiiem,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the  mcmuments  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  art ;  hr  they  will  be  the  renmants  of  a  more  glorious 
edifice  tiian  Greece  or  Borne  ever  saw — ^the  edifice  of  constitu- 
tional American  liberty. 

But,  gaidemieD,  let  us  hope  f(Hr  better  things.  Let  us  trust 
in.  that  gracious  Being  who  has  hitherto  held  our  country  as  in 
the  hcdlow  <tf  his  hand.    Let  us  trust  to  the  virtue  and  the  In- 
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MUgttm  of  A6  peo]^  ancl  to  the  ^BSomy  of  xifipooB  oUigii 
tioQ*  Lot  us  trust  to  the  iaflaaooe  of  Washii^^'s  example. 
Let  us  hope  tliAt  that  fear  of  Heaven  which  expels  all  c^ba 
fear,  and  that  regard  to  duty  whieh  traiwoends  all  other  regard, 
may  uaflueBoe  public  men  and  private  dtizeiu^  and  lead  our 
country  still  onward  in  her  happy  eareer.  Full  of  these  grat- 
ii^^ing  antioipatioDa  and  herpes,  let  us  look  fcrward  to  the  ^id 
of^that  oenturj  which  is  now  commmoedL  A  hundred  years 
henee^  <Hher  dlsdples  of  Washington  will  celebrate  his  birth, 
with  no  less  of  sincere  admiration  than  we  now  commemorate 
iU  When  they  shall  meef^  as  we  now  mee(^  to  do  themselves 
and  him  that  honor,  so  surely  as  they  shall  see  the  blue  sum* 
m^a  of  his  native  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon,  so  surely  as 
they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and  on 
whose  banks  he  rests^  still  flowing  on  toward  the  sea,  so  surely 
may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the  Union  floating  ga 
the  top  of  the  capitol ;  and  thra,  as  now,  may  the  sun  in  his 
course  visit  no  land  more  ^ee,  more  happy,  more  lovelj,  than 
this  <mt  own  country ! 
Qendemen,  I  propose-^^Tss  Mbmort  oy  Gsoaa*  Wias* 
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AN  ELECTIONEERING  SPEAKER. 


RECEPTION  AT  NEW.  YORK. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


It  is  tbe  onstom  in  England  for  a  oandidate  for  any  public  office  to  ezptaln  Ut 
principles  to  his  oonstitaents,  either  yerballj  or  in  writing,  generally  by  the  former 
mode,  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  and  his  opponent  or  opponents,  of  coarse,  can  ex- 
ercise the  same  privilege.  This  not  nnfi^aently  leads  to  a  general  disenssion,  in 
which  the  leading  partisans  on  both  sides  take  their  share.  From  England  the 
praetioe  was  long  ago  imported  into  this  country;  and  here  it  has  been  so  interwovea- 
into  our  customs,  that  scarcely  an  election  takes  place  without  a  general  contest  of 
this  description,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  very  serious  and  disgusting 
personalities.  Mr.  Webster's  political  addresses  to  the  people,  however,  were  always 
dignified  and  coorteons.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  was  a  worthy  model ;  audi  tk« 
q;>eech  selected  as  a  specimen,  delivered  in  Niblo's  Saloon,  New  Tork,  at  the  oga 
of  fif^'fi^  lus  never  been  matched  in  this  country,  on  any  similar  occasion,  evea 
byhimseIC 


SPEECH  AT  NEW  YORK. 

DXXITEBBO  AT  MtBLO'S  SALOON,  ON  THE    16TH   DAT  OF  MARCH,  1887. 

Mr.  Chairman,  axd  Fbllow-Citizkns  : — It  would  be  idle 
In  me  to  afiect  to  be  indiflerent  to  the  drcumstances  under 
which  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you. 
-  1  find  myself  in  the  commerdal  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assembly  of  intelligent  men,  drawn  from 
all  the  classes,  professions,  and  pursuits  of  life. 

And  you  have  been  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  meet  me,  in  this 
imposing  manner,  and  to  offer  me  a  warm  and  cordial  wel- 
come  to  your  city.  I  thank  you.  I  feel  the  full  force  and 
importance  of  this  manifestation  of  your  regard.  In  the  highly 
flattering  resolutions  which  invited  me  here,  in  the  respecta* 
bility  of  this  vast  multitude  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  tlie 
approbation  and  hearty  good-will  which  you  have  here  mani- 
fested, I  feel  cause  for  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgment 

To  every  individual  of  this  meeting,  therefore,  1  would  now 
most  respectfully  make  that  acknowledgment ;  and  with  every 
one,  as  with  hands  joined  in  mutual  greeting,  I  reciprocate 
friendly  salutation,  respect,  and  good  v^rishes. 

But,  gentlemen,  although  I  am  well  assured  of  your  personal 
regard,  I  cannot  fail  to  know,  that  the  times,  the  political  and 
commercial  condition  of  things  which  exists  among  us,  and  an 
intelligent  spirit,  awakened  to  new  activity  and  a  new  degree 
of  anxiety,  have  mainly  contributed  to  fill  these  avenues  and 
crowd  these  halls.  At  a  moment  of  difficulty,  and  of  much 
alalrm,  you  com©  here  as  whigs  of  New  York,  to  meet  one 
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*  whom  you  suppose  to  be  bound  to  you  by  ooranMA  principlef 
and  common  sentiments^  and  pursuing,  with  you,  a  common 
object.  Gentlemen,  I  am  proud  to  admit  this  community  of 
our  principles,  and  this  identity  of  our  objects.  You  are  for 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  so  am  L  You  are  for  the 
union  of  the  states ;  so  am  L  You  are  for  equal  laws^  fiw  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  for  constitutional  and  just  restraints  on 
power,  for  the  substance  and  not  the  shadowy  image  onlj  of 
popular  institutions,  for  a  government  which  has  liberty  for  its 
spirit  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  its  forms ;  and  so  am  L  You  feel 
that  if,  in  warm  party  times,  the  executive  power  is  in  hand»  djus^ 
tinguished  for  boldness,  for  great  success,  for  perseveranoe,  and 
other  qualities  which  strike  men's  minds  strongly,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  derangement  of  the  powers  of  government,  dang^  of  a 
new  division  of  those  powers,  in  which  the  executive  is  likely 
to  obtain  the  lion's  part ;  and  danger  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  more  popular  branches  of  the  government,  instead 
of  being  guards  and  sentinels  against  any  encroachments  from 
the  executive,  seek,  rather,  support  from  its  patronage,  sa&tj 
against  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  its  ample  and  all-pro- 
tecting favor,  and  refuge  in  its  power;  and  so  I  feel,  and  so  I 
have  felt  for  eight  long  and  anxious  years. 

You  believe  that  a  very  efficient  and  powerful  cause  in  the 
production  of  the  evils  which  now  fall  on  the  industi'ious  and 
commercial  classes  of  the  community,  is  the  derangement  of 
the  currency,  the  destruction  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  unnatu- 
ral and  unnecessary  misplacement  of  the  specie  of  the  country; 
by  unauthorized  and  illegal  treasury  orders.  So  do  I  believe.  I 
predicted  all  this  from  the  beginning,  and  from  before  the  begin* 
ning.  I  predicted  it  all,  last  spring,  when  that  was  attemjp^ed 
to  be  done  by  law  which  was  afterward  done  by  executive  ao* 
thority ;  and  from  the  moment  of  the  exercise  of  that  execu* 
tive  authority  to  the  present  time,  I  have  both  foreseen  and 
seen  the  regular  progress  of  things  under  it,  from  inconvenience 
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ftad  embamsanent,  to  preesure,  loas  of  oQnfidenoe,  diaocdefi  * 
and  bankruptcies. 

Gentlemen,  I  mean,  on  this  occasion,  to  speak  my  sentiments 
freely  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  I  have  nothing  to  oon- 
oeal,  and  shall  therefbre  conceal  nothing.  In  regard  to  politi- 
cal sentiments,  purposes,  or  objects,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
heart  which  I  am  ashamed  jof ;  I  shall  throw  it  all  open,  there- 
fore, to  you,  and  to  all  men.  [That  is  rights  said  some  one  in 
the  ax>wd ;  let  us  have  it,  with  no  non-committal.]  Yes,  my 
friend,  without  non-committal  or  evasicMi,  without  bairen  geor 
eralides  or  empty  phrase,  without  if  or  but,  without  a  single 
touch,  in  all  I  say,  bearing  the  oracular  duiraoter  of  an  inaugu- 
ral, i  shall,  on  this  occasion,  speak  my  mind  plainly,  freely  and 
independently,  to  men  who  are  just  as  free  to  ccMicur  or  not  to 
concur  in  my  sentiments,  as  I  am  to  utter  them.  I  think  you 
are  entitled  to  hear  my  opinions  freely  and  frankly  spokai ; 
but  I  freely  acknowledge  that  you  are  still  more  clearly  enti- 
tled to  retain,  and  maintain,  your  own  opinions,  however  they 
may  diii^r  or  agree  with  mine. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  contemplated  the  relinquish, 
ment  of  my  seat  in  the  senate  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  now 
two  years,  for  which  I  was  chosen.  This  resolution  was  not 
taken  from  disgust  or  discouragement,  although  some  things 
have  certainly  happened  which  might  excite  both  those  feelings. 
But  in  popular  governments,  men  must  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  permanently  disgusted  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  political 
harlequinism,  or  deeply  discouraged,  although  their  efforts  to 
awaken  the  people  to  what  they  deem  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  public  measures  be  not  crowned  with  immediate  success.  It 
was  altc^ther  from  other  causes,  and  other  ccmsiderations,  that, 
after  an  uninterrupted  service  of  fourteen  or  fiileen  years,  I  nat- 
urally desired  a  respite.  But  those  whose  opinions  I  am  bound 
to  respect  saw  objections  to  a  present  withdrawal  from  con- 
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'  gre§s  *  and  I  have  yielded  my  own  strong  desire  to  tbdr  eott 
victions  of  what  the  public  good  requires. 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  here  on  the  subject  which  now  so 
much  interest  the  community,  I  wish  in  the  outset  to  diijclaun- 
all  personal  disrespect  toward  individuals.  He  whose  diame- 
ter and  fortune  have  exercised  such  a  decisive  influence  on  our 
politics  for  eight  years,  has  now  retired  from  public  station.  I 
pursue  him  with  no  personal  reflections,  no  reproaches.  Be^ 
tween  him  and  myself,  there  has  always  existed  a  respectful 
p^sonal  intercourse.  Moments  have  existed,  indeed,  critical 
and  decisive  upon  the  general  success  of  his  administration,  'in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  regard  my  aid  as  not  altogether 
unimportant.  I  now  speak  of  him  respectfully,  as  a  distin- 
guished soldier,  as  one  who,  in  that  character,  has  done  the  state 
much  service ;  as  a  man,  too,  of  strong  and  decided  character, 
o£  unsubdued  resolution  and  perseverance  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes. In  speaking  of  his  civil  administration,  I  speak  widi- 
out  censoriousness,  or  harsh  imputation  of  motives ;  I  wi^  him 
health  and  happiness  in  his  retirement ;  but  I  must  still  speak 
as  I  think  of  his  public  measures,  and  of  their  general  bearing 
and  tendency,  not  only  on  the  present  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  on  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  government 
itself. 

There  are,  however,  some  topics  of  a  less  urgent  present 
application  and  importance,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words,  before  I  advert  to  those  which  are  more  immediately 
oonnected  with  the  present  distressed  state  of  things. 

My  learned  and  highly  valued  friend  (Mr.  Ogden)  who  has 
addressed  me  in  your  behalf,  has  been  kindly  pleased  to  speak 
of  my  political  career  as  being  marked  by  a  freedom  from 
local  interests  and  prejudices,  and  a  devotion  to  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  public  policy. 

i  will  not  say  tiiat  this  compliment  is  deserved.  I  will  «dy 
•ay,  that  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  deserve  it    G^ntia* 
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111011,^6 'general  government,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  is  u^ 
tacfosA.  It  is  not  consolidated,  it  does  not  embrace  all  powers 
of  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  delegated,  restrained, 
strictly  limited. 

But  wliat  powers  it  does  possess,  it  possesses  for  tiie  general, 
not  for  any  partial  or  local  good.  It  extends  over  a  vast  terri* 
ix>ry,  embracing  now  six-and-twenty  states,  with  interests  van* 
^us,  but  not  irreconcilable,  infinitely  diverdfied,  but  capable  of 
b^g  all  blended  into  political  harmony. 

He,  however,  who  would  produce  this  harmony  must  survey 
the  whole  field,  as  if  all  parts  were  as  interesting  to  himself  as 
.  tliey  are  to  others,  and  with  that  generous,  patriotic  feelmg, 
pmmpter  and  better  than  the  mere  dictates  of  cool  reason, 
whidi  leads  him  to  embrace  the  whole  with  affectionate  r^ard, 
as  const! tuting,  altogether,  that  object  which  he  is  so  much 
bound  to  respect^  to  defend,  and  to  love — ^his  country.  We 
have  around  us,  and  more  or  less  within  the  influence  and  pro 
toetien  of  the  general  government,  all  the  great  interests  of  ag- 
riculture, navigation,  commerce,  manu£ictures,  the  fisheries,  and 
•the  mechanic  arts.  The  duties  of  the  government,  then,  cer* 
tainly  extend  over  all  this  territory,  and  embrace  all  these  vast 
'  interests.  We  have  a  maritime  frontier,  a  sea  coast,  of  many 
thousand  miles ;  and  while  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  defend  this  coast  by  suitable  military  prepara- 
tions, there  are  those  who  yet  suppose  that  the  powers  of  gov- 
^nment  stop  at  this  point ;  and  that  as  to  works  of  peace  and 
works  of  improvement,  they  are  beyond  our  constitutional  lim- 
itsL  I  have  ever  thought  otherwise.  Congress  has  a  rights  no 
doubt,  to  declare  war,  and  to  raise  armies  and  navies ;  and  It 
has  necessarily  the  right  to  build  furtiiications  and  batteries,  to 
protect  the  coast  from  the  effects  of  war.  But  congress  has 
authority  also,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  it 
hm  the  whole  power  of  collecting  duties  on  imports  and  toi^ 
It  must  have  ports  and  harbors,  and  dock-yards  sJso^lbr 
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ki  navies.  Very  eariy  in  the  history  of  the  government,  il 
was  decided  by  congress,  on  the  report  of  a  highly  re^>ectab]e 
committee,  that  the  transfer  by  the  states  to  congress  of  the 
power  of  collecting  tonnage  and  other  duties,  and  the  grant  of 
authority  to  regulate  commerce,  charged  congress,  necessarily, 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  such  piers  and  wharves  and  light- 
houses, and  of  making  sudi  improvements,  as  might  have  beoi 
expected  to  be  done  by  the  states,  if  they  had  retained  the  usual 
means,  by  retaining  the  power  of  collecting  duties  on  imports. 
The  states,  it  was  admitted,  had  parted  with  this  power;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  and  facilitating  commerce  by  these  means 
had  passed,  along  with  this  power,  into  other  hands.  I  havB  . 
never  hesitated,  therefore,  when  the  state  of  the  treasury  would 
admit,  to  vote  for  reasonable  appropriations,  for  bi'eakwaters^ 
lightJiottses,  piers,  harbors,  and  similar  public  improvementsi,  <m 
any  part  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fitmi 
llaine  to  Louisiana. 

But  how  stands  the  inland  frontier  ?  How  is  it  it  along  the 
vast  lakes  and  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  north  and  west  ?  Do 
our  constitutional  rights  and  duties  terminate  when  the  water 
ceases  to  be  salt  ?  or  do  they  exist,  in  fhll  vigor,  on  the  slioret 
of  these  inland  seas  ?  1  never  could  doubt  about  this ;  and  yet; 
gentlemen,  1  remember  even  to  have  participated  in  a  warm 
debate,  in  the  senate,  some  years  ago,  upon  the  constitutional 
right  of  congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  pier  in  the  har- 
bor of  Buffido.  What !  make  a  harbor  at  Buf&lo,  where  na- 
ture never  made  any,  and  where  therefore  it  was  never  in- 
tended any  ever  should  be  made !  Take  money  from  the  peo- 
ple to  run  out  piers  from  the  sandy  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  or 
deepen  the  channels  of  her  shallow  rivers !  Where  was  die 
constitutional  authority  for  this  1  Where  would  such  strides 
of  power  stop  1  How  long  would  the  states  have  any  power 
at  all  left,  if  their  territory  might  be  ruthlessly  invaded  for  such 
mihallowed  purposes,  or  how  long  would  the  people  have  any 
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^Kxaey  ia  their  pockets,  if  the  goveram^t  of  the  United  States 
might  tax  them,  at  pleasure,  for  such  extravagant  projects  as 
these  1     Piers,  wharves,  harbors,  and  breakwaters  in  the  hikes ! 
fheae  argum^its,  gentlemen,  however  earnestly  put  forth  here- 
tic^re,  do  not  strike  us  with  great  power,  at  the  present  day,  if 
we  stand  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  see  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels, with  valuable  cargoes  and  thousands  of  valuable  lives, 
moving  on  its  waters,  with  few  shelters  from  the  storm,  but 
havens  created,  or  made  useful,  by  the  aid  of  government 
These  great  lakes,  stretching  away  many  thousands  of  miles, 
not  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  turns  and  deflections,  as  if  de- 
seed to  reach,  by  water  oommunication/the  greatest  possible 
number  of  important  points  through  a  region  of  vast  extent, 
cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one  who  looks  upon  the 
map.     They  lie  connected,  but  variously  placed;  and  inter- 
spersed, as  if  with  studied  variety  of  form  and  direction,  over 
that  part  of  the  country.     They  were  made  for  man,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  his  use  and  convenience.     Looking,  gen- 
tlem^  over  our  whole  country,  comprehending  in  our  survey 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  its  thick  population,  advanced  agricul- 
ture, extended  commerce,  its  manu&ctures  and  mechanic  arts, 
its  varieties  of  communication,  its  wealth  and  its  general  im- 
provements ;  and  looking  then,  to  the  interior,  to  th&  immense 
tracts  of  fresh,  fertile,  and  cheap  lands,  bounded  by  so  many 
lakes,  and  watered  by  so  many  magnificent  rivers,  let  me  adc 
if  such  a  MAP  was  ever  before  presented  to  the  eye  of  any 
statesman,  as  the  theater  for  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism  1     And  let  me  ask,  too,  if  any  man  is  fit  to  act  a 
part^  on  such  a  theater,  who  does  not  comprehend  the  whole 
of  it  within  the  scope  of  his  policy,  and  embrace  it  all  as  his 
country? 

Again,  gentleman,  we  are  one  in  respect  to  the  glorious  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live.  We  are  all  united  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  American  liberty.     Descending  fix>m  the  same 
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ancestors,  bred  in  the  same  school,  taught  in  infancy  to  imlrtb*- 
the  same  general  political  sentiments,  Americans  all,  by  httth; 
education,  and  principle,  what  but  a  narrow  mind,  or  woefbl 
ignorance,  or  besotted  selfishness,  or  prejudice  ten  times  tea 
times  blinded,  can  lead  any  of  us  to  regard  the  citizens  of  any 
part  of  the  country  as  strangers  and  aliens  ? 

The  solemn  truth,  moreover,  is  before  us,  that  a  commoef 
political  fate  attends  us  all. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  wisely  and  conscientious 
administered,  all  are  safe,  happy,  and  renowned.  The  measure 
of  our  country's  fame  may  fill  all  our  breasts.  It  is  feme 
enough  for  us  all  to  partake  in  her  glory,  if  we  will  carry  her  char- 
acter onward  to  its  true  destiny.  But  if  the  system  is  broken, 
its  fragments  must  fall  alike  on  all.  Not  only  the  cause  of 
American  liberty,  but  the  grand  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  whole  earth,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  upholding  ike 
constitution  and  union  of  these  states.  If  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed, no  matter  by  what  cause,  the  peculiar  and  cherished 
idea  of  United  American  Liberty  will  be  no  more  forever. 
There  may  be  free  states,  it  is  possible,  when  there  shall  be 
separate  states.  There  may  be  many  loose,  and  feeble  and 
hostile  confederacies,  where  there  is  now  one  great  and  united 
confederacy.  But  the  noble  idea  of  United  American  Liberty, 
of  our  liberty,  such  as  our  Others  established  it,  will  be  extin- 
guished forever.  Fragments  and  shattered  columns  of  the  ed- 
ifice may  be  found  remaining ;  and  melancholy  and  mournful 
ruins  will  they  be.  The  august  temple  itself  will  be  prostrate 
in  the  dust  Gentlemen,  the  citizens  of  this  republic  cannot 
sever  their  fortunes.  A  common  fate  awaits  us.  In  the  honor 
of  upholding,  or  in  the  disgrace  of  undermining  the  constitution, 
we  shall  all  necessarily  partake.  Let  us  then  stand  by  the 
constitution  as  it  is,  and  by  our  country  as  it  is,  one,  united, 
and  entire ;  let  it  be  a  truth  engraven  on  our  hearts,  let  it  be 
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hgmt  m  the  flag  nndor  ifdiich  we  rally,in  erery  ex^en^,  liial 
we  have  one  Coumtrt,  one  Constitution,  one  Dxstdit. 

GentlemeD,  of  our  interior  administration,  the  public  lands 
constitute  a  highly  important  part  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  it  ought  to  attract  much  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  especially  from  the  people  of  the  Atlantie 
states.  The  public  lands  are  public  property.  They  belong  to 
the  people  of  all  the  states.  A  vast  porticoi  of  them  is  com^ 
posed  of  territories  which  were  ceded  by  individual  states  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  The  history  of 
these  cessions,  and  the  reasons  for  making  them,  are  &miliar. 
Some  of  the  Old  Thirteen  possessed  large  tracts  of  unsettled 
la&ds  within  their  chartered  limits.  The  revolution  had  estab- 
lished their  title  to  these  lands,  and  as  the  revolution  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  common  treasure  and  the  common  blood 
of  all  the  colonies,  it  was  thought  not  unreasonable  that  these 
unsettled  lands  should  be  transferred  to  the  United  States,  to 
pay  the  debt  createxl  by  the  war,  and  afterward  to  remain  as  a 
fimd  ibr  the  use  of  all  the  states.  This  is  the  well-known  on* 
gin  of  the  title  possessed  by  the  United  States  to  lands  north* 
west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

By  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
with  many  millions  of  acres  of  unsold  public  land,  have  been 
since  acquired.  The  cost  of  these  acquisitions  was  paid,  of 
course,  by  the  general  government,  and  was  thus  a  charge  upon 
the  whole  people.  The  public  lands,  therefore,  all  and  singular, 
are  national  property  ;  granted  to  the  United  States,  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  paid  for  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
St^es. 

The  idea  that,  when  a  new  state  is  created,  the  public  lands 
lying  within  her  territory  become  the  property  of  such  new  state 
in  consequence  of  her  sovereignty,  is  too  preposterous  for  seri- 
ous refutation.    Such  notions  have  heretofore  be^  advaaoediil 
VOL.  n.  I**  1® 
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ooDgrras,  bat  nobody  bas  sustained  tbem.  They  were  refccted 
and  abandoned,  although  one  cannot  say  whether  they  may  not 
be  revived,  in  consequence  of  recent  propositions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  senate.  The  new  states  are  admitted  on  ex- 
press conditions,  recognizing,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  public  lands  within  their  borders ;  and 
it  is  no  more  reasonable  to  contend  that  some  indefinite  idea  of 
state  sovereignty  overrides  all  these  stipulations,  and  nmkeetiie 
lands  the  property  of  the  states,  against  the  provisions  and  con- 
ditions of  their  own  constitution,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  than  it  would  be,  that  a  similar  doctrine  entitled 
the  state  of  New  York  to  the  moneys  collected  at  the  custom- 
house in  this  city  ;  since  it  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  sover- 
eignty that  one  government  should  hold  lands,  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  within  the  territory  of  another,  than  it  is  that  it  i^ould 
lay  and  collect  taxes  and  duties  within  such  territory.  What^ 
ever  extravagant  pretensions  may  have  been  set  up  heretofore, 
there  was  not,  I  suppose,  an  enlightened  man  in  the  whole  west 
who  inasted  on  any  such  right  in  the  states,  when  the  proposi- 
tion to  cede  the  lands  to  the  states  was  made,  in  the  late  session 
of  congress.  The  public  lands  being,  therefore,  the  common 
property  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states,  I  shall  never  consent 
to  give  them  away  to  particular  states,  or  to  dispose  of  them 
otherwise  than  for  the  general  good,  and  the  general  use  of  tlie 
whole  country. 

I  felt  bound,  therefbre,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  to  re- 
sist at  the  threshold  a  proposition  to  cede  the  public  lands  to 
the  states  in  which  they  lie,  on  certain  conditions.  I  very  mudi 
r^retted  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure,  as  its  effect  must 
be,  I  fear,  only  to  agitate  what  was  well  settied,  and  to  disturb 
that  course  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  whidi 
forty  years  of  experience  have  shown  to  be  so  wise  and  so  sal- 
is&ctory  in  its  operation,  both  to  the  people  of  the  old 
tad  to  those  of  the  new. 
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-Bat,  gentlemen,  althoagh  the  puUio  lands  are  not  to  be  given 
sway,  nor  ceded  to  particular  states,  a  very  liberal  policy  in 
regard  to  them,  ought  undoubtedly  to  prevail.  Such  a  policy 
iBur  prevailed,  and  I  have  steadily  supported  it,  and  shall  c(m- 
tiirae  to  support  it  so  long  as  I  may  remain  in  public  life.  Tlie 
main  object,  in  regard  to  these  lands,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  settle 
them,  so  &st  as  the  growth  of  our  population,  and  its  ai^men- 
totbn  by  emigration,  may  enable  us  to  settle  them. 

The  lands,  therefore,  should  be  sold  at  a  low  price ;  and  for 
one,  I  have  never  doubted  the  right  or  expediency  of  granting 
portions  of  the  lands  themselves,  or  of  making  grants  of  money, 
fcr  objects  of  internal  improvement  connected  with  them. 

I  have  always  supported  liberal  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  communications  to  and  through  these  lands  bj 
common  roads,  canals  and  railroads ;  and  where  lands  of  little 
value  have  been  long  in  market,  and,  on  account  of  their  indi£ 
fbrent  quality,  are  not  likely  to  command  a  common  price,  I 
know  no  objection  to  a  reduction  of  price,  as  to  such  Imids,  so 
^b&t  they  may  pass  into  private  ownership.  Nor  do  I  feel  any 
-objections  to  the  removal  of  those  restraints  which  prevent  the 
states  from  taxing  the  lands  for  five  years  after  they  are  sold. 
But,  while  in  these  and  all  other  respects,  I  am  not  only  recon- 
died  to  a  liberal  policy,  but  espouse  it  and  support  it,  and  have 
constantly  done  so,  I  hold,  still,  the  national  domam  to  be  the 
general  property  of  the  country,  confided  to  the  care  of  conr 
gress,  and  which  congress  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect  and 
preserve  for  the  common  good. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  public  lands,  after  all,  is,  and 
must  be,  in  the  greatest  degree,  enjoyed  by  those  who  buy  them 
and  settle  upon  them.  The  original  price  paid  to  government 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  their  actual  value.  Their  inmie- 
iMte  rise  in  value,  in  the  hands  of  the  settler,  gives  him  com- 
i^etenoe*  He  exercises  a  power  of  selection  over  a  vast  r^<Mi 
rf  fertile  territory,  all  on  sale  at  the  same  price,  and  thfttprio» 
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m  Qxoeedinglj  low  one.  Selection  ]s  no  sooner  made,  cofti va 
tion  is  no  sooner  begun,  and  the  first  furrow  turned,  than  he 
ahready  finds  himself  a  man  of  property..  These  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  western  emigrants  and  western  settlers ;  and  they 
are  such,  certainly,  as  no  country  on  earth  ever  before  aiibnkd 
to  her  citizens.  This  opportunity  of  purchase  and  settlement, 
this  certainty  of  enhanced  value,  these  sure  means  of  immedi- 
ate competence  and  ultimate  wealth,  all  these  are  the  rights  and 
the  blessings  of  the  people  of  the  west,  and  they  have  my  hearty 
wishes  for  their  full  and  perfect  enjoyment. 

I  desire  to  see  the  public  lands  cultivated  and  occupied.  1 
desire  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  west,  and  the  fullest 
development  of  its  vast  and  extraordinary  resources.  I  wish 
to  bring  it  near  to  us,  by  every  species  of  useful  communica- 
tion. I  see,  not  without  admiration  and  amazement,  but  yet 
without  envy  or  jealousy,  states  of  recent  origin  already  con- 
taining more  people  than  Massachusetts.  These  people  I  know 
to  be  part  of  ourselves ;  they  have  proceeded  from  the  midst 
o£  us,  and  we  may  trust  that  they  are  not  lilcely  to  separate 
themselves,  in  interest  or  in  feeling,  from  their  kindred,  whom 
they  have  left  on  the  &rms  and  around  the  hearths  of  their 
oonimon  fathers. 

A  liberal  policy,  a  sympathy  with  its  interests,  an  enlightened 
and  generous  feeling  of  participation  in  its  prosperity,  are  due 
to  the  west,  and  will  be  met,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  return  of  sen- 
timents equally  cordial  and  equally  patriotic. 

Gentlemen,  the  general  question  of  revenue  is  very  much 
connected  with  this  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  I  will  there- 
fore, in  a  very  few  words,  express  my  opinions  on  that  point 

The  revenue  involves  not  only  the  supply  of  the  treasury  with 
money,  but  the  question  of  protection  to  manufactures.  On 
these  connected  subjects,  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  prom- 
ised to  keep  notJiing  back,  I  will  state  my  opinions  plainly,  but 
wry  shortly. 
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1  am  in  favor  of  sach  a  revenue  as  shall  be  equal  to  all  the 
just  and  reasonable  wants  of  the  government ;  and  I  am  de<i 
dedly  opposed  to  all  collection  or  accumulation  of  revenue  be- 
yond this  point  An  extravagant  government  expenditure  and 
unnecessary  accumulation  in  the  treasury,  are  both,  of  all  things 
elee,  to  be  most  studiously  avoided. 

1  am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  industry  and  labor,  not 
only  as  employed  in  large  manufactories,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  as  employed  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  carried  on 
by  persons  of  small  capitals,  and  living  by  the  earnings  of  their 
own  personal  industry.  Every  city  in  the  Union,  and  none 
more  than  this,  would  feel  severely  the  consequences  of  depart- 
ing from  the  ancient  and  continued  policy  of  the  government 
respecting  this  last  branch  of  protection.  If  duties  were  to  be 
abolished  on  hats,  bot^ts,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  and 
on  the  articles  fabricated  of  brass,  tin  and  iron,  and  on  ready* 
made  clothes,  carriages,  furniture,  and  many  similar  articles^ 
thousands  of  persons  would  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  em 
ployment  in  this  city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Pro- 
teotion,  in  this  respect,  of  our  own  labor  against  the  cheaper,  ill- 
paid,  half-fed,  and  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  is  in  my  opinion,  a 
duty  which  the  country  owes  to  its  own  citizens.  I  am,  there- 
fore, decidedly,  for  protecting  our  own  industry,  and  our  own 
labor. 

In  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  no 
more  than  usual  skill  in  the  application  of  the  well-tried  princi- 
ples of  discriminating  and  specific  duties,  all  the  branches  of 
national  industry  may  be  protected,  without  imposing  such  du- 
ties on  imports  as  shall  overcharge  the  treasury. 

And  as  to  the  revenues  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  states.  The  states  need  the  money.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  need  it.  Many  of  tbe  states 
have  contracted  large  debts  for  objects  of  internal  improvement ; 
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and  otifaers  of'them  have  important  ol]3ects  which  they  would 
wish  to  accomplish.  The  lands  were  originally  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  several  states ;  and  now  that  their  proceeds  are  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  government,  I  am  of  ' 
opinion  that  they  should  go  to  the  states,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  states,  upon  an  equal  principle.  Set  apart,  then,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  for  the  use  of  the  states ;  supply  the 
treasury  from  duties  on  imports ;  apply  to  these  duties  a  just 
and  careful  discrimination,  in  favor  of  articles  produced  at  home 
by  our  own  labor,  and  thus  support,  to  a  fair  extent,  our  own 
manufactures.  These,  gentlemen,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  that  policy  which  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  requires  us  to  adopt. 

Grentlemen,  proposing  to  express  opinions  on  the  principal 
subjects  of  interest  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  delicate  question  which  has  arisen  from  events 
which  have  happened  in  the  late  Mexican  province  of  Texas. 
The  independence  of  that  province  has  now  been  recc^ized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Congress  gave  the  pres- 
ident the  means,  to  be  used  when  he  saw  fit,  of  opening  a  di- 
plomatic intercourse  with  its  government,  and  the  late  president 
immediately  made  use  of  those  means. 

I  saw  no  objection,  under  the  circumstances,  to  voting  an 
appropriation  to  be  used  when  the  president  should  think  the 
proper  time  had  come ;  and  he  deemed,  very  promptly,  it  is 
true,  that,  the  time  had  already  arrived.  Certainly,  gentlemen, 
the  history  of  Texas  is  not  a  little  wonderful.  A  very  few 
people,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  established  a  government  for 
themselves,  against  the  authority  of  the  parent  state ;  and  which 
government,  it  is  generally  supposed,  there  is  little  probabil- 
ity, at  the  present  moment,  of  the  parent  state  being  able  to 
overturn. 

This  government  is,  in  form,  a  copy  of  our  own.  It  is  an 
American  constitution,  substantially  after  the  great  American 
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tnodel.  We  all,  therefore,  must  wish  it  success ;  and  tbere  u 
no  one  who  will  more  heartily  rejoice  than  I  shall,  to  see  an  in- 
dependent community,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  friendly  to 
ward  us,  springing  up,  and  rising  into  happiness,  distinction  and 
power,  upon  om*  own  principles  of  liberty  and  government. 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  gentlemen,  that  a  desire,  or  an  in- 
tention, is  already  manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  On  a  subject  of  such  mighty  magnitude  as  this,  and  at 
a  moment  when  the  public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  should  feel 
myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not  express  my  opinion,  since 
all  must  suppose  that,  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  be  without  some  opinion, 

I  say,  then,  gentlemen,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  see  objections, 
I  think  insurmountable  objections,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  constitution  was  formed,  it  is  not 
probable  that  either  its  framers  or  the  people  ever  looked  to  the 
admission  of  any  states  into  the  Union,  except  such  as  then 
already  existed,  and  such  as  should  be  formed  out  of  territories 
then  already  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Fifteen  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  treaty  with  France, 
who  had  recently  obtained  it  fix)m  Spain ;  but  the  object  of  this 
acquisition  certainly  was  not  mere  extension  of  territory.  Other 
great  political  interests  were  connected  with  it.  Spain,  while 
^e  possessed  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  western  states,  and  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. She  had  disputed  our  use  of  these  rivers  already,  and  with 
a  powerful  nation  in  possession  of  these  outlets  to  the  sea,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  commerce  of  all  the  west  was  in  danger  of 
perpetual  vexation.  The  command  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea 
was,  therefore,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  But  that  acquisition  necessarily  brought  territory 
al<»ig  with  it^and  three  states  now  exist,  formed  out  of  that  an- 
cient province. 
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A  similar  policy,  and  a  similar  necessity,  thoi^h  perha^s^ot 
entirely  so  urgent,  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

Now,  no  such  necessity,  no  such  policy,  requires  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  The  accession  of  Texas  to  our  territory,  is  not 
necessary  to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  all  which  we 
already  possess.  Her  case,  therefore,  stands  upon  a  luting  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  There  be- 
ing no  necessity  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  Union  in  that 
direction,  we  ought,  I  think,  for  numerous  and  powerful  reasons, 
to  be  content  with  our  present  boundaries. 

Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas 
is  likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
entire  unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  shall  extend  the  slavery 
of  the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding 
states  to  the  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  regard  slavery  in  itself 
as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language 
which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men,  themselves  citi- 
zens of  slave-holding  states.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to 
fevor  or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We  have  slavery  al- 
ready among  us.  The  constitution  found  it  among  us ;  it  re- 
cognized it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To  the  full  extent 
of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound,  in  honor,  in  justice,  and 
by  the  constitution.  All  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution in  fevor  of  the  slave-holding  states  which  are  already 
in  the  Union,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  me, 
shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirit  and  to  the  exact- 
ness of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  states,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  states  them- 
selves ;  they  have  never  submitted  it  to  congress,  and  congress 
has  no  rightful  power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no 
act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which 
shall  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  author- 
ity of  the  several  states  over  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  exists 
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wUhm  their  respective  limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
matter  of  plain  and  imperative  duty. 

But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  states,  the 
subject  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  Our  rights  and 
our  duties  are  then  both  different. 

The  free  states,  and  all  the  states,  are  then  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject.  When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members 
into  this  political  partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to 
say  on  what  terms  such  new  partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what 
they  are  to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  bring  a  new,  vastly  ex- 
tensive, and  slave-holding  country,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  states,  into  the  Union.  In  my  opinion,  they  ought 
not  to  consent  to  it  Indeed,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
c^e  what  possible  benefit  any  part  of  this  country  can  expect 
to  derive  from  such  annexation.  All  benefit  to  any  part  is  at 
least  doubtfiil  and  uncertain ;  the  objections,  obvious,  plain,  and 
strong.  On  the  general  question  of  slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited.  The  subject  has 
not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  question  of  politics,  but  it  has 
struck  a  &r  deeper-toned  chord.  It  has  arrested  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken  strong  hold  on  the  con- 
sdences  of  man.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conver- 
sant with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  sup- 
poses that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with  or  despised. 
It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected.  It  may  be  rea- 
soned with,  it  may  be  made  willing,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  wil- 
ling, to  fulfill  all  existing  engagements  and  all  existing  duties, 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  as  it  is  established,  with 
whatever  regrets  about  some  provisions  which  it  does  actually 
contain.  But  to  coerce  it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to  restrain  its 
free  expression,  to  seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it 
ifl^  and  more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably  render 
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it--«hould  aU  Uib  be  attempted,  I  know  notiiii^,  even  in  tin 
constitution  or  in  the  Union  itself,  which  would  not  be  endan- 
g^^  by  the  explosion  which  might  follow. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union ;  no  advantages  to  be  derived  irom  it ;  and 
objections  to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  my  judgment,  decisive 
character. 

I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
Union  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  diminuticMi  and  without  ad- 
dition. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  to  other  subjects.  The  rapid  advancemeiA 
of  the  executive  authority  is  a  topic  which  has  already  been  al- 
luded to. 

I  believe  there  is  serious  cause  of  danger  from  this  source. 
I  believe  the  power  of  the  executive  has  increased,  is  ino'easing, 
and  ought  now  to  be  brought  back  within  its  ancient  constitih 
ticxial  limits.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  whidi 
have  led  to  those  acts,  which  I  believe  to  have  transcended  the 
boundaries  of  the  constitution.  Good  motives  may  always  be 
assumed,  as  bad  motives  may  always  be  imputed.  Good  in- 
tentions will  always  be  pleaded  for  every  assumption  of  power; 
but  they  cannot  justify  it,  even  if  we  were  sure  that  they  existed. 
It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  that  the  constitution  was  made 
to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  good  intuition,  real 
or  pret^ded.  When  bad  mtentions  are  boldly  avowed,  tiie 
people  will  promptly  take  care  of  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  always  be  asked  why  they  should  resist  or  ques 
tion  that  exercise  of  power  which  is  so  Mr  in  its  object,  so  plau' 
sible  and  patriotic  in  appearance,  and  which  has  the  public  good 
alone  confessedly  in  view  ?  Human  beings,  we  may  be  as' 
sured,  will  generally  ex^xsise  power  when  they  can  get  it ;  and 
they  will  exercise  it  most  undoubtedly,  in  popular  govermeots, 
under  pretenses  of  public  safety  or  high  public  interest.  It  may 
be  very  pos»ble  that  good  intentions  do  really  sometimes  exist 
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when  ooQfititutional  restraints  are  disregarded.  There  are  men, 
in  idl  ageS)  who  mean  to  exercise  pover  useflilly ;  but  who 
mean  to  ex^xsise  it  They  mean  to  govern  well ;  but  diej 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  kind  masters ;  but  tiiey 
mean  to  be  masters.  They  think  there  need  be  but  little  re- 
atiuiiit  upon  themselves.  Their  notion  of  the  public  interest  is 
apt  to  be  quite  closely  connected  with  their  own  exercise  of  au- 
thorify.  They  may  not,  indeed,  always  understand  their  own 
motives.  Hie  love  of  power  may  sink  too  deep  in  their  hearts 
even  for  their  own  security,  and  may  pass  with  themselves  for 
m^re  patriotism  and  benevolence. 

A  diaracter  has  been  drawn  of  a  very  eminent  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  last  age,  which,  though  I  think  it  does  not 
entirely  belong  to  him,  yet  very  well  describes  a  obtain  class 
of  public  men.  It  was  said  of  this  distinguished  son  g£  Massa* 
diusets,  that  in  matters  of  politics  and  government  he  cherished 
the  most  kind  and  benevolent  feelusgs  toward  the  whole  earth. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  see  all  nations  well  governed ;  and  to 
bring  about  this.hi^y  result,  he  wished  that  the  United  States 
might  govern  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that  Massachusetts  might 
govern  the  United  States;  that  Boston  might  govern  Massa- 
chusetts ;.  and  as  for  himself,  his  own  humble  ambition  would 
be  satisfied  by  governing  the  little  town  of  Boston. 

I  do  not  intend,  gentlemen,  to  commit  so  unreasonable  a 
trespass  on  your  patience  as  to  discuss  all  those  cases  in  whidi 
I  tUnk  executive  power  has  been  unreasonably  extended.  I 
shall  only  allude  to  some  of  them,  and,  as  being  earliest  in  the 
brder  of  time,  and  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  importance,  I 
mention  the  practice  of  removal  fix>m  all  offices,  high  and  low,  for 
Qpinicni's  sake,  and  on  the  avowed  ground  of  giving  patronage 
to  the  president ;  that  is  to  say,  of  giving  him  the  power  of 
influencing  men^s  political  opinions  and  political  conduct,  by 
hopes  and  by  fears  addressed  directly  to  their  pecuniary  inter- 
The  great  battle  on  this  point  was  fought,  and  was  lost^ 
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bk  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  last  session  of  congress 
under  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  After  General  Jackson 
was  known  to  be  elected,  and  before  his  term  of  office  began, 
many  important  offices  became  vacant,  by  the  usual  causes  of 
death  and  resignation.  Mr.  Adams,  of  course,  nominated  pel* 
sons  to  fill  these  vacant  offices.  But  a  majority  of  the  senate 
was  composed  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson ;  and,  instead 
of  acting  on  these  nominations,  and  filling  the  vacant  offices  witll 
ordinary  promptitude,  the  nominations  were  postponed  to  a  day 
beyond  tie  4th  of  March,  for  the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of 
giving  the  patronage  of  the  appointments  to  the  president  who 
was  then  coming  into  office.  And  when  the  new  president  en- 
tered on  his  office,  he  withdrew  these  nominations,  and  sent  in 
nominations  <^  his  own  friends  in  their  places.  I  was  of  opin* 
ion  then,  and  am  c^  opinion  now,  that  that  decision  of  the  sen- 
ftte  went  far  to  unfix  the  proper  balance  of  the  government 
It  conferred  on  the  president  the  power  of  rewards  for  party 
puiposes,  or  personal  purposes,  without  limit  or  control.  It 
sanctioned,  manifestly  and  plainly,  that  exercise  of  power  which 
Mr.  Madison  had  said  would  deserve  impeachment;  and  it 
completely  defeated  one  great  object,  which  we  are  told  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  contemplated,  in  the  manner  of 
forming  the  senate ;  that  is,  that  the  senate  might  be  a  body 
not  changing  with  the  election  of  a  president,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  able  to  hold  over  him  some  check  or  restraint  in 
regard  to  bringing  his  own  firiends  and  partisans  into  power 
with  him,  and  thus  rewarding  their  services  to  him  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 

The  debates  in  the  senate,  on  these  questions,  were  long  cod- 
tmued  and  earnest  They  were  of  course  in  secret  session,  but 
the  opinion  of  those  members  who  opposed  this  course  have  aR 
been  proved  true  by  the  result  The  contest  was  seyere  tsod 
ardent,  as  much  so  as  any  that  I  have  ever  partaken  in ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  service  In  that  sort  of  warfare. 
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. .  Gentleineny  when  I  look  back  to  tJiat  eventflil  moment,  when 
I  remember  who  those  were  who  upheld  this  claim  for  execu* 
tive  power,  with  so  much  zeal  and  devotion,  as  well  as  with 
such  great  and  splendid  abilities,  and  when  I  look  round  now, 
and  inquire  what  has  become  of  these  gentlemen,  where  they 
have  found  themselves  at  last,  under  the  power  which  they  thus 
helped  to  establish,  what  has  become  now  of  all  their  respect, 
trusty  confidence,  and  attadiment,  how  many  of  them,  indeed, 
have  not  escaped  from  being  broken  and  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  wheels  of  that  engine  which  they  themselves  set 
In  motion,  I  feel  that  an  edifying  lesson  may  be  read  by  those 
whok,  in  the  fheshness  and  fullness  of  party  zeal,  are  ready  to  con- 
fer the  most  dangerous  power,  in  the  hope  that  they  and  their 
fiiends  may  bask  in  its  sunshine,  while  enemies  only  shall  be 
witheiied  by  its  frown. 

.  I  will  not  go  into  the  mention  of  names.  I  will  give  no 
enumeration  of  persons ;  but  I  ask  you  to  turn  your  minds 
back,  and  recollect  who  the  distinguished  men  were  who  sup- 
ported, in  the  senate,  General  Jackson's  administration  for  the 
first  two  years ;  and  I  will  ask  you  what  you  suppose  they  think 
now  of  that  power  and  that  discretion  which  they  so  freely  con- 
fided tp  executive  hands.  What  do  they  think  of  the  whole 
career  of  that  administration,  the  commencement  of  which,  and 
indeed  the  existence  of  which,  owed  so  much  to  their  own  great 
exertions  ? 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  this  power  of  unlimited 
and  causeless  removal,  another  doctrine  has  been  put  forth,  more 
vague,  it  is  true,  but  altogether  unconstitutional,  and  tending  to 
like  dangeroas  results.  In  some  loose,  indefinite,  and  unknown 
sense,  the  president  has  been  called  the  representative  of  the 
whole  American  people.  He  has  called  himself  so  repeatedly, 
and  been  so  denominated  by  his  friends  a  thousand  times. 
Aets,  for  which  no  specific  authority  has  been  found  either  in 
the  ooDsdtution  or  the  laws,  have  been  justified  on  the  ground' 
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tliat  the  president  is  the  repres^tatire  of  the  whde  Asnenean 
people.  Certainly,  this  is  not  o(»istitutional  language.  Cer« 
tainly,  the  constitution  nowhere  calls  the  president  tibe  umveix 
sal  representative  of  the  people.  The  constitutional  represents' 
tives  of  the  people  are  in  the  house  of  representatives^  exer* 
cising  powers  of  legislation.  The  president  is  an  executive  oi* 
ficer,  appointed  in  a  particular  manner,  and  dotiied  with  {ure* 
scribed  and  limited  powers.  It  may  be  thought  to  be  of  no 
great  consequence,  that  the  presid^it  should  call  himself,  or 
that  others  should  call  him,  the  sole  representative  ci  all  the 
people,  although  he  has  no  such  appellation  or  character  in  tlie 
constitution.  But,  in  these  matters,  words  are  things.  If  he  is 
the  people's  representative,  and  as  such  may  exercise  power, 
without  any  other  grant,  what  is  the  limit  to  that  power  ?  And 
what  may  not  an  unlimited  representative  of  the  people  do  1 
When  the  constitution  expressly  creates  representatives,  as 
members  of  congress,  it  regulates,  defines,  and  limits  their  au^ 
thority.  But  if  the  executive  chief-magistrate,  merely  because 
he  is  the  executive  chief-magistrate,  may  assume  to  himself  an- 
other character,  and  call  himself  the  representative  of  the  whole 
people,  what  is  to  limit  or  restrain  this  representative  power  in 
his  hands? 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  if  these  pretensions  should  be  contin- 
ued and  justified,  we  might  have  many  instances  of  summary 
political  logic,  such  as  I  once  heard  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. A  gentleman,  not  now  living,  wished  very  much  to  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
had  always  stoutly  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  congress 
to  create  such  a  bank.  The  country,  however,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  financial  distress,  from  which  such  an  institution,  it  wa9 
hoped,  might  help  to  extricate  it;  and  this  consideration  led  the 
worthy  member  to  review  his  opinions  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion. Happily,  on  such  careful  and  deliberate  review,  he  altered 
)m  former  ju<%ment.    He  came,  satis&ctorily,  to  the  ooDobaekm, 
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tiMit  ooogress  might  iooorporote  a  bflok.  Tlie  aigoment  whioh 
brought  his  mind  to  this  result  was  diort,  and  so  plain  and  ob- 
vious, that  he  wondered  hov  he  should  so  long  have  overlooked 
it»  The  power,  he  said,  to  create  a  bank,  was  either  giran  to 
ocHigress,  or  it  was  not  given.  Very  welL  If  it  was  given, 
congress  of  course  could  exercise  it ;  if  it  was  not  given,  (he 
people  still  retained  it,  and  in  that  case,  congress^  as  the  repre> 
sentatives  of  the  people,  might,  upon  an  emeigency,  make  free 
to  use  it. 

Aiguments  and  conclusions  in  substance  like  these,  gentle> 
men,  will  not  be  wanting,  if  men  of  great  popularity,  command- 
ing characters,  sustained  by  powerful  parties^  andJuU  of  good 
inientiona  toward  the  public^  may  be  permitted  to  call  them* 
selves  the  universal  representatives  of  the  people. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  currency ,  the  currency  of  the  couih 
try — ^it  is  this  great  subject,  so  interesting,  so  vital,  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  which  has  been  destined  to  feel  the  most 
violent  assaults  of  executive  power.  The  consequences  are 
around  us  and  upon  us.  Not  unforeseen,  not  unforetold,  here 
they  come,  bringing  distress  for  the  present,  and  fear  and  alarm 
for  the  future.  If  it  be  denied  that  the  present  condition  of 
things  has  arisen  from  the  president's  interference  with  the  rev* 
enne,  the  first  answer  is^  that  when  he  did  interfere,  just  such 
ooasequences  were  predicted.  It  was  then  said,  and  repeated, 
and  pressed  upon  the  public  attention,  that  that  interference 
must  necessarily  produce  derangement,  embarrassment,  loss  of 
confidence,  and  commercial  distress.  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to 
recur  to  the  debates  of  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  and  then  to  de- 
cide whose  opinions  have  proved  to  be  correct.  When  the 
treasury  experiment  was  first  announced,  who  supported,  and 
who  opposed  it  ?  Who  warned  the  country  against  it  1  Who 
were  they  who  endeavored  to  stay  the  violence  of  party,  to  ar- 
rest the  hand  of  executive  authority,  and  to  convince  the  peo- 
p)$t  Ij^  <iius  experiment  was  delusive;  that  its. object  wan 
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merely  to  increase  executive  power,  and  that  its  effect,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  injurious  and  ruinous  1  Gentlemen,  it  is  fair 
to  bring  the  opinions  of  political  men  to  the  test  of  experience. 
It  is  just  to  judge  of  them  by  then*  measures,  and  their  opposi- 
tion to  measures ;  and  for  myself  and  those  political  friends 
with  whom  I  have  acted,  on  this  subject  of  the  currency,  I  am 
ready  to  abide  the  test. 

But  before  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  its  present  most 
embarrassing  state,  is  discussed,  I  invite  your  attention,  gentle- 
men, to  the  history  of  executive  proceedings  connected  with  it. 
I  propose  to  state  to  you  a  series  of  iacts ;  not  to  argue  upon 
them,  not  to  mystify  them,  not  to  draw  any  unjust  inference 
from  them ;  but  merely  to  state  the  case,  in  the  plainest  macn* 
ner,  as  I  understand  it.  And  I  wish,  gentlemen,  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  best  and  most  convincing  man- 
ner, I  had  the  ability  of  my  learned  friend,  (Mr.  Ogden,) 
whom  you  have  all  so  often  heard,  and  who  usually  states  his 
case  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  stated,  it  is  already  very  well 
argued. 

Let  us  see,  gentlemen,  what  the  train  of  occurrences  has 
been  in  regard  to  our  revenue  and  finances ;  and  when  these 
occurrences  are  stated,  I  leave  to  every  man  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  our  present  difficulties  have  or  have  not 
arisen  from  attempts  to  extend  the  executive  authority.  In  giv- 
ing this  detail,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  the  late  bank 
of  the  United  States ;  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  historically  only. 
My  opinion  of  its  utility,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
success  with  which  its  afEiirs  were  conducted  for  many  years 
before  the  termination  of  its  charter,  is  well  known.  I  have 
often  expressed  it,  and  I  have  not  altered  it.  But  at  present,  I 
speak  of  the  bank  only  as  it  makes  a  necessary  part  in  the  his* 
tory  of  events  which  I  wish  now  to  recapitulate. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  his  administration  in  March,  1825. 
He  had  been  elected  by  the  house  of  represeotativea,  end  ba^! 
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gan  his  career  as  president  under  a  strong  and  poweHul  oppo> 
sition.  From  the  very  first  daj,  he  was  warmly,  even  vio- 
lently, opposed  in  all  his  measures ;  and  this  opposition,  as  we 
all  know,  continued  without  abatement,  either  in  force  or  a» 
pexity,  through  his  whole  term  of  lour  years.  Gentlemen,  I 
am  not  about  to  say  whether  this  opposition  was  well  or  ill 
fonnded,  just  or  unjust  I  only  state  the  &ct  as  connected  with 
other  &ct&  The  bank  of  the  United  States^  during  these  four 
years  of  Mr.  Adams's  administratiqp,  was  in  full  operation.  It 
was  performing  the  fiscal  duties  enjoined  on  it  by  its  diarter ; 
it  had  established  numerous  offices,  was  maintaining  a  laige  ci]% 
Gulation,  and  transacting  a  vast  business  in  exchange.  Its  char- 
acter, conduct,  and  manner  of  administration  were  all  well 
known  to  the  whole  country. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  worthy  of  special  notice. 
One  is,  tbit  during  the  whole  of  this  heated  political  contro^ 
versy,  fi'om  1825  to  1829,  the  party  which  was  endeavoring  to 
produce  a  change  of  administration  brought  no  charge  of  polit- 
ical interference  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  any- 
thing, it  was  rather  a  favorite  with  the  party  generally.  Cer- 
tainly, the  party,  as  a  party,  did  not  ascribe  to  it  undue  attach- 
ment to  other  parties,  or  to  the  then  existing  administration. 
Another  important  fact  is,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  same 
period,  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  General  Jackson, 
and  who  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolution  under  his  name, 
did  not  propose  the  destruction  of  the  bank,  or  its  discontinuance, 
as  one  of  the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
tended revolution.  They  did  not  tell  the  country  that  the  bank 
was  unconstitutional;  they  did  not  declare  it  unnecessary;  they 
did  not  propose  to  get  along  without  it,  when  they  should  come 
into  power  themselves.  If  individuals  entertained  any  such 
purposes,  they  kept  them  much  to  themselves.  The  party,  as 
a  party,  avowed  none  such.  A  third  fact,  wbrthy  of  all  notice, 
is,  that  during  this  period  there  was  no  complaint  about  the 
VOL.  II.  M  19 
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State  of  the  currency,  either  by  the  country  generally  or  by  Ab 
party  then  in  opposition. 

In  March,  1829,  General  Jackson  was  inaugurated.  He 
came  in  on  professions  of  reform.  He  anflounced  reform  of  ail 
abuses  to  be  the  great  and  leading  object  of  his  future  adminis- 
tration ;  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he  pointed  out  the  mmn 
subjects  of  this  reform.  But  the  bank  was  not  one  of  them. 
It  was  not  said  that  the  bank  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  not 
said  that  it  was  unnecessary  or  useless.  It  was  not  said  that  it 
had  failed  to  do  all  that  had  been  hoped  or  expected  from  it  in 
regard  to  the  currency. 

In  March,  1829,  then,  the  bank  stood  well,  very  well,  witji 
the  new  administration.  It  was  regarded,  so  far  as  appears,  as 
entirely  constitutional,  free  from  political  or  party  taint,  and 
highly  useful.  It  had  as  yet  found  no  place  in  the  catslogae  of 
abuses  to  be  reformed. 

But,  gentlemen,  nine  months  wrought  a  wonderful  change. 
New  lights  broke  forth  before  these  months  had  rolled  away ; 
and  the  president,  in  his  message  to  congress,  in  December, 
1829,  held  very  different  language  and  manifested  very  diflfer- 
ent  purposes. 

Although  the  bank  had  then  five  or  six  years  of  its  charter 
unexpired,  he  yet  called  the  attention  of  congress  very  pointedly 
to  the  subject,  and  declared: — 

1.  That  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  was  well  doubted 
by  many; 

2.  That  its  utility  or  expediency  was  also  well  doubted ; 

3.  That  all  must  admit  that  it  had  failed  in  undertaking  to 
establish  or  maintain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency ;  and 

4.  That  the  true  bank  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  bank  which  should  be  founded  on  the 
revenues  and  credit  of  the  government  itself. 

These  propositions  appeared  to  me,  at  the  time,  as  very  er 
traordinary,  and  the  last  one  as  very  startling.     A  bank  jR>unded 
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im  tiie  rey^ue  and  credit  of  the  gorernment,  and  managed  and 
administered  by  the  executive,  was  a  conception  which  I  had 
.^^poeed  no  man  holding  the  chief  executive  power  in  his  own 
hands  would  venture  to  put  forth. 

But  the  question. now  is,  what  had  wrought  this  great  diange 
o(  feeling  and  of  purpose  in  r^ard  to  the  bank.  What  events 
bad  occurred  between  March  and  December  that  should  have 
paused  the  bank,  so  constitutional,  so  useful,  so  peaceftd,  and  so 
safe  an  institution,  in  the  first  of  these  months,  to  start  up  into 
the  character  of  a  monster,  and  become  so  horrid  and  danger- 
ous, in  the  last  1 

Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  the  events  were  which  had  inter 
vened.  GeneralJackson  was  elected  in  December,  1828.  His 
term  was  to  begin  in  March,  1829.  A  session  of  congress  took 
place,  therefore,  between  ids  election  and  the  commencement 
of  his  administration. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  truth  is,  that  during  this  session,  and  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration,  a 
disposition  was  manifested  bj  political  men  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  bank.  Members  of  congress  under 
took  to  nominate  or  recommend  individuals  as  directors  in  the 
branches,  or  offices,  of  the  bank.  They  were  kind  enough, 
sometimes,  to  make  out  whole  lists^  or  tickets,  and  to  send  them 
to  Philadelphia,  containing  the  names  of  those  whose  appoi^^ 
ments  would  be  satis&ctory  to  General  Jackson's  friends.  Por- 
tions of  the  corres^ndence  on  these  subjects  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  voluminous  reports  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  bank,  but  perhaps  have  not  been  generally 
heeded  or  noticed.  At  first,  the  bank  merely  declined,  as  gently 
as  possible,  complying  with  these  and  similar  requests.  But 
like  applications  began  to  show  themselves  from  many  quarters, 
and  a  very  marked  case  arose  as  early  as  June,  1829.  Certain 
inembers  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  applied  for  a 
change  in  the  presidency  of  the  branch  which  was  established 
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in  that  state.  A  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  Swm 
wrote  both  to  the  president  of  the  banlc  and  to  the  aecretarjp 
of  the  treasury,  strongly  recommending  a  change,  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  hinting  very  distinctly  at  political  con- 
siderations as  the  ground  of  the  movement  Other  .officers  'm 
the  service  of  the  government  took  an  interest  in  the  nnatter^ 
aiid  urged  a  change ;  and  the  secretary  himself  wrote  to  th& 
bank  suggesting  and  recommending  it  The  time  had  oome, 
then,  for  the  bank  to  take  its  position.  It  did  take  it ;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  if  it  had  not  acted  as  it  did  act,  not  only  would 
those  who  had  the  care  of  it  have  been  most  highly  censurable^ 
but  a  claim  would  have  been  yielded  to,  entirely  inconststeot 
with  a  government  of  laws,  and  subversive  of  the  very  fbundar 
taons  of  republicanism. 

A  long  correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  the  president  of  the  bank  ensued.  The  directors  deter-^ 
mined  that  they  would  not  surrender  either  their  rights  or  their 
duties  to  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  executive  government 
They  said  they  had  never  appointed  directors  of  their  branches 
on  political  grounds,  and  they  would  not  remove  them  oa  such 
grounds.  They  had  avoided  politics.  They  had  sought  foe 
men  of  business  capacity,  fidelity,  and  experience  in  the  man^ 
agement  of  pecuniary  concerns*  They  owed  duties,  they  said, 
to  the  government,  which  they  meant  to  perform,  £dthful]y  ancl 
impartially,  under  all  administrations ;  and  they  owed  duties  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  which  required  them  to  disregard 
political  considerations  in  their  appointments*  This  cori^^xxid^ 
ence  ran  along  into  the  ML  of  the  year,  and  finally  terminated 
in  a  stem  and  unanimous  declaration,  made  by  the  directors, 
and  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  bank 
would  continue  to  be  independently  administered,  and  that  the 
directors  once  for  all  refused  to  submit  to  the  supervision  of  the 
executive  authority,  in  any  of  its  branches,  in  the  appointmenl 
of  local  directors  and  agmits.    This  resolution  decided  thedun> 
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flcter  of  the  future.  Hostility  toward  the  bank,  thenceforward, 
became  the  settled  policy  of  the  government ;  and  the  message 
of  December,  1829,  was  the  clear  announcement  of  that  policy. 
Ktfae  bank  had  appointed  those  directors,  thus  recommended 
by  members  of  congress ;  if  it  had  submitted  all  its  appoint- 
EQents  to  the  supervision  of  the  treasury  ;  if  it  had  removed  the 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  bratich ;  if  it  had,  in  all  things, 
^owed  itself  a  complying,  political  party  machine,  instead  of 
an  independent  institution ;  if  it  had  done  this,  I  leave  all  men 
to  judge  whether  such  an  entire  change  of  opinion,  as  to  its 
constitutionality,  its  utility,  and  its  good  effects  on  the  currency 
would  have  happened  between  March  and  December. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  bank  asserted  its  indepen* 
dence  of  treasury  control,  and  its  elevation  above  mere  party 
purposes,  down  to  the  end  of  its  charter,  and  down  even  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been  the  subject  to  which  the  selectesk 
phrases  of  party  denunciation  have  been  plentifully  applied. 

But  congress  manifested  no  disposition  to  establish  a  treas- 
ury bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  satisfied,  and  so  was  the 
country,  most  unquestionably,  with  the  bank  then  existing.  In 
die  summer  of  1832,  congress  passed  an  act  for  contmuing  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  by  strong  majorities  in  both  houses.  In 
the  house  of  representatives,  I  think  two-thirds  of  the  members 
voted  hr  the  bilL  The  president  gave  it  his  negative ;  and  as 
there  were  not  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  though  a  large  major- 
ity were  for  it,  the  bill  Med  to  become  a  law. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  a  continuance  of  the  charter  of 
tiie  bank  was  thus  refused.  It  had  the  deposit  of  the  public 
money,  and  this  it  was  entitled  to  by  law,  for  the  few  years 
which  yet  remained  of  its  chartered  term.  But  this  it  was  de- 
termined it  should  not  enjoy.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
tea&ioa  of  1832-33,  a  grave  and  sober  doubt  was  expressed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  o(ik»al>communicatioii, 
whether  the  public  mcmeys  were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the 
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bank !  I  confess,  gentlemen,  when  I  look  back  to  this  su^es* 
tion,  thus  officially  made,  so  serious  in  its  import,  so  unjust,  if 
not  well  founded,  and  so  greatly  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the 
bank,  and  injurious,  indeed,  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  country, 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  man  of  intelligence  and  character 
should  have  been  willing  to  make  it.  I  read  in  it,  hQwever, 
the  first  lines  of  another  chapter.  I  saw  an  attempt  was  now 
to  be  make  to  remove  the  deposits,  and  such  an  attempt  was 
made  that  very  session.  But  congress  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accomplish  the  end  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  well 
ascertained  that  neither  house  would  consent  to  it.  The  house 
of  representatives,  indeed,  at  the  heel  of  the  session,  decided 
against  the  proposition  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  legislative  authority  having  been  thus  invoked,  and  in- 
voked in  vain,  it  was  resolved  to  stretch  farther  the  long  arm 
c^  executive  power,  and  by  that  arm  to  reach  and  strike  the 
victim.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  this  city  in  May,  1833^ 
and  here  learned,  from  a  very  authentic  source,  that  the  depos- 
its would  be  removed  by  the  president's  order ;  and  in  June, 
as  afterward  appeared,  that  order  was  given. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  thus  fiir  the  changes  in 
our  financial  and  fiscal  system  were  efl^ted,  not  by  congress, 
but  by  the  executive ;  not  by  law,  but  by  the  will  and  the 
power  of  the  president.  Congress  would  have  continued  the 
diarter  of  the  bank ;  but  the  president  negatived  the  bill.  Con- 
gress was  of  opinion  that  the  deposits  ought  not  to  be  removed ; 
but  the  president  removed  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  pub- 
lic moneys  being  withdrawn  from  the  custody  which  the  law 
had  provided,  by  executive  power  alone,  that  same  power  se- 
lected the  places  for  then:  future  keeping.  Particular  banks, 
existing  under  state  charters,  were  chosen.  With  these,  espe- 
dal  and  particular  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  publie 
moneys  were  deposited  in  their  vaults.  Henceforward  these 
selected  banks  were  to  operate  on  the  revenue  and  credit  of  die 
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gDvenunent ;  and  thus  the  original  scheme,  promulgated  in  the 
annual  message  of  December,  1829,  was  substantially  carried 
into  effect  Here  were  banks  chosen  by  the  treasury ;  all  the 
arrangements  made  with  them  made  by  the  treasury ;  a  set  of 
duties  j«*escribed  to  be  performed  by  them  to  the  treasury ; 
and  these  banks  were  to  hold  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  all  this,  congress  had  neither  part  nor  lot.  No 
Jaw  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  no  law  had  au- 
thorized the  selection  of'  deposit  state  banks ;  no  law  had  pre- 
scribed the  terms  on  which  the  revenues  should  be  placed  in 
such  banks.  From  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  the  end,  it 
was  all  executive  edict  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  if  it  be  not 
most  remarkable,  that,  in  a  country  professing  to  be  under  a 
government  of  laws,  such  great  and  important  changes  in  one 
of  its  most  essential  and  vital  interests  should  be  brought  about 
without  any  change  of  law,  without  any  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature whatever?  Is  such  a  power  trusted  to  the  executive  of 
any  government  in  which  the  executive  is  separated,  by  clear 
and  well  defined  lines,  from  the  legislative  department  ?  The 
currency  of  the  country  stands  on  the  same  general  ground 
as  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Both  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  both  are  subjects  of  legal,  not  of  executive  reg- 
ulation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in 
discussing  the  powers  which  the  constitution  confeiTed  on  the 
president,  made  it  matter  of  commendation,  that  it  withdraws 
this  subject  altogether  from  his  grasp.  "  He  can  prescribe  no 
rules,"  say  they,  **  concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the 
country."  And  so  we  have  been  all  taught  to  think,  under  all 
former  administrations.  But  we  have  now  seen  that  the  presr 
ident,  and  the  president  alone,  does  prescribe  the  rule  concern- 
ing the  currency.  He  makes  it,  and  he  alters  it  He  makes 
one  rule  for  one  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  another  rule  for  au- 
.  other.     He  makes  one  rule  for  the  citizens  of  one  state,  and  an- 
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other  for  the  citizens  of  another  state.     This,  it  is  certain,  is  on? 
part  of  the  treasury  order  of  July  last 

But  at  last  congress  interfered,  and  undertook  to  regulate 
the  deposits  of  the  public  moneys.  It  passed  the  law  of  July, 
1836,  placing  the  subject  under  legal  control,  restraining  the 
power  of  the  executive,  subjecting  the  banks  to  liabilities  and 
duties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  securing  them  against  executive 
fevoritism,  on  the  other.  But  this  law  contained  another  im? 
portant  provision  ;  which  was,  that  all  the  money  in  the  treas- 
ury, beyond  what  w^as  necessary  for  the  current  expenditures 
of  the  government,  should  be  deposited  with  the  states.  This 
measure  passed  both  houses  by  very  unusual  majorities,  yet  it 
hardly  escaped  a  veto.  It  obtained  only  a  cold  assent,  a  slow, 
reluctant,  and  hesitating  approval ;  and  an  early  moment  was 
seized*  to  array  against  it  a  long  list  of  objections.  But  the  law 
passed.  The  money  in  the  treasury  beyond  the  sum  of  five 
millions  was  to  go  to  the  states.  It  has  so  gone,  and  the  treas- 
ury for  the  present  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a  surplus. 
But  now  observe  other  coincidences.  In  the  annual  message 
of  December,  1835,  the  president  quoted  the  fact  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  sale  of  the  public  lands  as  proof  of  high  national  pros 
perity.  He  alluded  to  that  subject,  certainly  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  apparently  in  something  of  the  tone  of  exultation. 
There  was  nothing  said  about  monopoly,  not  a  word  about 
speculation,  not  a  word  about  over  issues  of  paper,  to  pay  for 
the  lands.  All  was  prosperous,  all  was  full  of  evidence  of  a 
wise  administration  of  government,  all  was  joy  and  triumph. 

But  the  idea  of  a  deposit  or  distribution  of  the  surplus  money 
with  the  people  suddenly  damped  this  ejQTervescing  happiness. 
The  color  of  the  rose  was  gone,  and  everything  now  looked 
gloomy  and  black.  Now  no  more  felicitation  or  congratula- 
tion, on  account  of  the  rapid  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  no  more 
of  this  most  decisive  proof  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness^ 
The  executive  muse  takes  up  a  melancholy  strain.     She  sing^ 
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ofiXMHiopoIies,  of  speculation,  of  worthless  paper,  of  loss  both 
Inland  and  money,  of  the  multiplication  of  banks^  and  the  dan 
ger  of  paper  issues ;  and  the  end  of  the  cantx),  the  catastrophe, 
is^  that  lands  shall  no  longer  be  sold  but  for  gold  and  silver 
aldne.  The  object  of  all  this  is  clear  enough.  It  was  to  di 
minish  the  income  from  the  public  lands.  No  desire  for  such 
a  diminution  had  been  manifested,  so  long  as  the  mcxiey  was 
supposed  to  be  likely  to  remain  in  the  treasury.  But  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  some  other  disposition  must  be  made  <^ 
the  surplus,  awakened  attention  to  the  means  of  pi-eventing 
that  surplus. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  session,  gentlemen,  a  propos!ti<«i 
was  brought  forward  in  congress  for  such  an  alteration  of  the 
law  as  should  admit  payment  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  The  mover  voted  for  his  own 
proportion ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  other  member  con- 
curred in  the  vote.  The  proposition  was  rejected  at  once;  but, 
as  in  other  cases,  that  which  congress  refused  to  do,  the  execu- 
tive power  did.  Ten  days  after  congress  adjourned,  having  had 
this  matter  before  it,  and  having  refused  to  act  upon  it  by  mar 
king  any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws,  a  treasury  order  was 
issued,  commanding  the  very  thing  to  be  done  which  congress 
had  been  requested  to  do,  and  had  refused  to  do.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  executive  power 
acted  in  this  case  also  against  the  known,  well  understood,  and 
recently  expressed  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  never  has  been  a  moment  when  the  legislative  will 
would  have  sanctioned  the  object  of  that  order ;  probably 
never  a  mom«it  in  which  any  twenty  individual  members  of 
congress  would  have  concurred  in  it  The  act  was  done  with- 
out the  ass^t  of  congress,  and  against  the  well  known  opinion 
of  congress.  That  act  altered  the  law  of  the  land,  or  pur- 
ports to  alter  it,  against  the  well  known  will  of  the  law-making 
power, 
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For  one,  I  confess  I  see  no  authority  whatever  in  the  oonsti- 
tution,  or  in  any  law,  for  this  treasury  order.  Those  who  ha^ro 
undertak^i  to  maintain  it  have  placed  it  on  grounds,  not  only- 
different,  but  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  The  reason  whieh 
one  gives,  another  rejects ;  one  confutes  what  another  argues. 
With  one  it  is  the  joint  resolution  of  1816  whieh  gave  the  au- 
thority ;  with  another,  it  is  the  law  of  1820 ;  with  a  third,  it  is 
the  general  superintending  power  of  the  president ;  and  this  last 
ai|^ment,  since  it  resolves  itself  into  mere  power,  without  stop- 
ping to  point  out  the  sources  of  that  power,  is  not  only  the 
shortest,  but  in  truth  the  most  just.  He  is  the  most  sensible, 
as  well  as  the  most  candid  reasoner,  in  my  opinion,  who  places 
this  treasury  order  on  the  ground  of  the  pleasure  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  stops  there.  I  r^ard  the  joint  resolution  of  1816  as 
mandatory;  as  prescribing  a  legal  rule ;  as  putting  this  sulject, 
in  which  all  have  so  deep  an  interest,  beyond  the  caprice,  or  the 
arbitrary  pleasure,  or  the  discretion,  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  legal  authority, 
dther  in  that  officer  or  the  president,  to  make  a  distinction,  and 
to  say  that  paper  may  be  received  for  debts  at  the  custom- 
house, but  that  gold  and  silver  only  shall  be  received  at  the 
land  offices.    And  now  for  the  sequel. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  as  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen, a  resolution  was  brought  forward  in  the  senate  for  an- 
nulling and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gentieman, 
of  much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles,  of  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic character,  whose  loss  from  the  service  of  the  country  I  re- 
gard as  a  public  misfortune.  The  whig  members  all  supported 
this  resolution,  and  all  the  members,  I  believe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  five  or  six,  were  very  anxious  in  some  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  treasury  order.  But  Mr.  Swing's  resolution  was  too 
direct  It  was  deemed  a  pointed  an  ungracious  attack  on  exe- 
cutive policy*  Therefore  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  quaK- 
fied,  made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  and 
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to  assume  a  plausible,  polished,  inc^nsive  character.  It  was 
ttooordingly  put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  friends  of  the  execu- 
tive  to  be  moulded  and  fiishioned,  so  that  it  might  have  the 
«fiect  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet 
not  appear  to  question  executive  infallibility.  ^1  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  president  is  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied 
with  soil  words ;  and  he  saw,  in  the  measure,  even  as  it  passed 
the  two  houses,  a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  and  he  respects  boldness  and  decision 
in  others.  If  you  are  his  friend,  he  expects  no  flinching ;  and 
if  you  are  his  adversary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less  for  car- 
rying your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of  honorable  war&re. 
Gentlemen,  I  most  sincerely  regret  the  course  of  the  president 
in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  certainly  most  highly  disapprove  it. 
But  I  do  not  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  attempted  to  dis- 
guise and  garnish  it,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable,  and  of  still 
finding  it  thrown  back  in  my  face.  All  that  was  obtained  by 
tMs  ingenious,  diplomatic,  and  over-courteous  mode  of  enacting 
a  law,  was  a  response  from  the  president  and  the  attomey^en- 
eral,  that  the  bill  in  question  was  obscure,  ill-penned,  and  not 
easy  to  be  understood.  The  bill,  therefore,  was  neither  ap 
proved  nor  negatived.  If  it  had  been  approved,  the  treasury 
order  would  have  been  annulled,  though  in  a  clumsy  and  objec- 
tionable manner.  If  it  had  been  n^atived,  and  returned  to 
congress,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses,  and  in  that  way  have  become  a  law,  and  abroga* 
ted  the  order.  But  it  was  not  approved,  it  was  not  returned  ; 
it  was  retained.  It  had  passed  the  senate  in  season ;  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  in  season ;  but  there  it  was  sufiered  to 
lie  so  l<Mig  without  being  called  up,  that  it  was  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  president  when  it  finally  passed  that  body  ; 
since  he  is  not  obliged  to  return  bills  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove, if  not  presented  to  him  ten  days  before  the  end  of  the 
BBmoa.    The  bill  was  lost,  therefore,  and  the  treasury  order 
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remains  in  force.  Here  again  the  representatiTes  c^  ibe  peo- 
ple, in  both  houses  of  oongresS)  by  majorities  almost  nopreoe- 
dented,  endeavored  to  abolish  this  obnoxious  order.  On  hardljr 
any  subject^  indeed,  has  opinion  been  so  unanimous^  dther  in 
or  out  of  (ingress.    Yet  the  order  remains. 

And  now,  gentlemea  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  all  men  who  have 
not  voluntarily  surrendered  all  power  and  all  right  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  whether,  tix>m  1832  to  the  present  moment,  the 
executive  authority  has  not  effectually  superseded  the  power  of 
congress,  thwarted  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the  people  themselves,  and  taken  the  whole  subject 
of  the  currency  into  its  own  grasp  1  In  1832,  congress  desired 
to  continue  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of 
the  people  deshred  it  also ;  but  the  president  opposed  it,  and  bis 
will  jH^vailed.  In  1833,  congress  refused  to  remove  the  de- 
posits ;  the  president  resolved  upon  it,  however,  and  his  will 
prevailed.  Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  make  a  bank 
founded  on  the  money  and  credit  of  the  govei-nment,  and  ad- 
ministered, of  course,  by  executive  hands ;  but  this  was  die 
president's  object,  and  he  attamed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  treasury  selection  of  deposit  banks.  In  this  particular, 
there&re,  to  a  great  extent,  his  will  prevailed.  In  1836,  con* 
gress  refused  to  con6ne  the  receipts  for  public  lands  to  gold  and 
silver ;  but  the  president  willed  it,  and  his  will  prevailed.  lo 
1837,  both  houses  of  congress,  by  more  than  two-thirds,  passed 
a  bill  for  rostoring  the  former  state  of  things  by  annulling  the 
treasury  order ;  but  the  president  willed,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  <»rder  should  remain  in  force,  and  his  will  again  prevailed. 
I  repeat  the  question,  therefore,  and  would  put  it  earnestly  to 
0very  intelligent  man,  to  every  lover  of  our  constitutional  lib- 
erty, are  we  under  the  dominion  of  the  law  ?  or  has  the  effect* 
ual  government  of  the  country,  at  least  in  all  that  r^ards  the 
groat  interest  of  the  currency,  been  in  a  single  hand  1 

Geptlemen,  I  have  done  with  the  narrative  of  events  and 
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stepsy  in  the  progress  of  executive  power,  toward  a  complete 
control  over  the  revenue  and  the  currency.  The  result  is  now 
ail  belbre  ua.  These  pretended  reforms,  these  extraordinarj 
exercises  of  power  fix>m  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  good  <3i 
the  people,  what  have  they  brought  us  to  ? 

In  1829,  the  currency  was  declared  to  be  neither  sound  nor 
undfi)rm  ;  a  proposition,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  at  variance 
widi  the  fact,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  country 
of  equal  extent,  in  which  paper  formed  any  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, that  possessed  a  currency  so  sound,  so  uniform,  so  oon< 
venient,  and  so  perfect  in  aU  respects,  as  the  currency  of  this 
country,  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  that  message,  in 
1829. 

But  how  is  it  now  ]  Where  has  the  improvement  brought 
it  1  What  has  reform  done  1  What  has  the  great  cry  for  hard 
money  accomplished  1  Is  the  currency  uniform  now  1  Is  money 
in  New  Orleans  now  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  money  in  New 
York  1  Are  exchanges  at  par,  or  only  at  the  same  low  rates 
as  in  1829  and  other  years'?  Every  one  here  knows  that  all 
the  benefits  of  this  experiment  are  but  injury  and  oppression ; 
all  this  reform,  but  aggravated  distress. 

And  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  currency,  how  does  that  stand? 
Are  the  causes  of  alarm  less  now  than  in  1820  ?  Is  there  less 
bank  paper  in  circulation  ?  Is  there  less  fear  of  a  general  catas- 
trophe 1  Is  property  more  secure,  or  industry  more  certain  of 
its  reward  1  W  e  all  know,  gentlemen,  that,  during  all  this  pre- 
tended warfare  against  all  banks,  banks  have  vastly  increased. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  bank  paper  have  been  added  to  the 
drculation.  Everywhere,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  where  the 
present  administration  and  its  measures  have  been  most  zeal- 
ously supported,  banks  have  multiplied  under  state  authority, 
since  the  decree  was  made  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  sufl^red  to  expire.     Look  at  Mississippi,  Missouri^ 
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Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  other  states.  Do  we  not  see  that 
banking  capital  and  banlc  paper  are  enormously  inci^easing? 
The  oppoation  to  banks^  therefore,  so  much  professed,  whether 
it  be  real  or  whether  it  be  but  pretended,  has  not  restrained 
either  their  number  or  their  issues  of  paper.  Both  have  vastly 
increased. 

And  now  a  word  or  two,  gentlemen,  upon  this  hard-money 
scheme,  and  the  fancies  and  the  delusions  to  which  it  has  given 
birth.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  subject  of  delicacy,  and  one  which 
it  is  difficult  to  treat  v/ith  sufficient  caution,  in  a  popular  and 
occasional  address  like  this.  I  profess  to  be  a  bullionisi,  in  the 
usual  and  accepted  sense  of  that  word.  I  am  for  a  solid  specie 
basis  for  our  circulation,  and  for  specie  as  a  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  and  convenient.  I  am  for 
giving  no  value  to  paper,  merely  as  paper.  I  abhor  paper;  that 
is  to  say,  irredeemable  paper,  paper  that  may  not  be  converted 
into  gold  or  silver  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  But  while  I  hold 
to  all  this,  I  believe,  also,  that  an  exclusive  gold  and  silver  circu- 
lation is  an  utter  impossibility  in  the  present  state  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  world.  We  shall  none  of  us  ever  see  it ;  and  it 
is  credulity  and  folly,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  under  any  such 
hope  or  expectation.  The  states  will  make  banks,  and  these 
will  issue  paper ;  and  the  longer  the  government  of  the  United 
States  neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  measures  for  regulating 
the  currency,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  bank  paper 
overspreading  the  country.  Of  this  I  entertain  not  a  particle 
of  doubt 

While  I  thus  hold  to  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  foundation  of  our  circulation,  I  yet 
think  nothing  more  absurd  and  preposterous,  than  unnatural 
and  strained  efforts  to  import  specie.  There  is  but  so  much 
specie  in  the  world,  and  its  amount  cannot  be  greatly  or  sud- 
denly increased.  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
its  amount  has  recently  diminished,  by  the  quantity  used  in 
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maira&ctures,  and  by  the  diminished  products  of  the  minea. 
The  existing  amount  of  specie,  however,  must  support  the  paper 
circulations,  and  the  systems  of  currency,  not  of  the  United 
States  only,  but  of  other  nations  also.  One  of  its  great  uses  is 
to  pass  from  country  to  country,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  oc- 
casional balances  in  commercial  transactions.  It  always  finds 
its  way,  naturally  and  easily,  to  places  where  it  is  needed  for 
these  uses.  But  to  take  extraordinary  pains  to  bring  it  where 
the  course  of  trade  does  not  bring  it,  where  the  state  of  debt 
and  credit  does  npt  require  it  to  be,  and  then  to  endeavor,  by 
unnecessary  and  injurious  regulations,  treasury  orders,  accumu- 
lations at  the  mint,  and  other  contrivances,  there  to  retain  it, 
is  a  course  of  policy  bordering,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  political 
insanity.  It  is  boasted  that  we  have  seventy-five  or  eighty  mil- 
lions of  specie  now  in  the  country.  But  what  more  senseless, 
what  more  absurd,  than  this  boast,  if  there  is  a  balance  against 
us  abroad,  of  which  payment  is  desired  sooner  than  remittances 
of  our  own  products  are  likely  to  make  that  payment  ?  What 
more  miserable  than  the  boast  of  having  that  which  is  not  ours, 
which  belongs  to  others,  and  which  the  convenience  of  others, 
and  our  own  convenience  also,  require  that  they  should  possess? 
If  Boston  were  in  debt  to  New  York,  would  it  be  wise  in  Bos- 
ton,  instead  of  paying  its  debt,  to  contrive  all  possible  means 
of  obtaining  specie  from  the  New  York  banks,  and  hoarding  it 
at  home  1  And  yet  this,  as  I  think,  would  be  precisely  as  sen- 
sible as  the  course  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
at  present  pursues.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a  great  amount 
of  specie  in  the  country,  but  it  does  not  answer  its  accustomed 
end,  it  docs  not  perform  its  proper  duty.  It  neither  goes  abroad 
to  settle  balances  against  us,  and  thereby  quiet  those  who  have 
demands  upon  us ;  nor  is  it  so  disposed  of  at  home  as  to  sus- 
tain the  circulation  to  the  extent  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  require.  A  great  part  of  it  is  in  the  western  banks, 
in  file  land  offices,  on  the  roads  through  the  wilderness,  on  the 
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passages  over  the  lakes,  from  the  lasd  offices  to  the  deposit 
banks,  and  from  the  deposit  banks  back  to  the  land  offices. 
Another  portion  is  in  the  hands  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  specie; 
of  men  in  the  west,  who  sell  land-office  money  to  the  new  set- 
tlers for  a  high  premium.  Another  portion,  again,  is  kept  in 
private  hands,  to  be  used  when  circumstances  shall  tempt  to  the 
purchase  of  lands.  And,  gentlemen,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  so 
loiid  has  been  the  cry  about  hard  money,  and  so  sweeping  the 
denunciation  of  all  paper,  that  private  holding,  or  hoarding,  pre- 
vails to  some  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These 
eighty  millions  of  specie,  therefore,  really  do  us  little  good. 
We  are  weaker  in  our  circulation,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  credit 
is  feebler,  money  is  scarcer  with  us,  at  this  moment,  than  if 
twenty  millions  of  this  specie  were  shipped  to  Europe,  and  gen- 
eral confidence  thereby  restored. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  say  that  some  degree  of  pressure  might 
not  have  come  upon  us,  if  the  treasury  order  had  not  issued.  I 
will  not  say  that  there  has  not  been  over  trading,  and  over 
production,  and  a  too  great  expansion  of  bank  circulation.  This 
may  all  be  so,  and  the  last  mentioned  evil,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, was  likely  to  happen  when  the  United  States  discontinued 
their  own  bank.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  that,  acting  upon  the 
state  of  things  as  it  actually  existed,  and  is  now  actually  exist- 
ing, the  treasury  order  has  been,  and  now  is,  productive  of 
great  distress.  It  acts  upon  a  state  of  things  which  gives  ex- 
traordinary force  to  its  stroke,  and  extraordinary  point  to  its 
sting.  It  arrests  specie,  when  the  free  use  and  circulation  of 
specie  are  most  important ;  it  cripples  the  banks,  at  a  moment 
when  the  banks  more  than  ever  need  all  their  means.  It  makes 
the  merchant  unable  to  remit,  when  remittance  is  necessary 
for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  general  adjustment  of  commer- 
cial balances.  I  am  not  now  disaissing  the  general  question, 
whether  prices  must  not  come  down,  and  adjust  themselves 
anew  to  Uie  amount  of  bullion  existing  in  Europe  and  America^ 
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I  |ua  dealing  only  with  the  measures  of  our  own  goveroineiik 

OQ  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  I  insist  that  these  measures 
have  been  most  unfortunate,  and  moet  ruinous  on  the  ordmary 
me^ns  of  our  circulation  at  home,  and  on  our  ability  of  remit- 
tt^ice  abroad. 

Their  effects,  too,  by  deranging  and  mispladng  the  speoM 
which  is  in  the  country,  are  most  disastrous  <»i  domestic  ex- 
changes. Let  him  who  has  lent  an  ear  to  all  these  promisee 
of  a  more  uniform  currency,  see  how  he  can  now  sell  his  draft 
on  New  Orleans  or  Mobile.  Let  the  northern  manu&eturers 
and  mechanics,  those  who  have  sold  the  products  of  their  labor 
to  the  south,  and  heretofore  realized  the  prices  with  little  loss 
of  exchange,  let  them  try  present  &cilities.  Let  them  see  what 
reform  of  the  currency  has  done  ibr  them.  Let  them  inquire 
whether,  in  this  respect,  their  condition  is  better  or  worse  than 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  this  disturbance  of  the  measure  of  value^ 
and  Uie  means  of  payment  and  exchange,  this  derangement,  and, 
if  may  so  say,  this  violation  of  the  currency,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impardonable  of  political  &ulta.  He  who  tampers  with 
the  currency  robs  labor  of  its  bread*  He  panders,  indeed,  to 
greedy  capital,  which  is  keen-sighted,  and  may  shift  for  itself; 
but  he  b^gars  labor,  which  is  honest,  unsuspecting,  and  too 
busy  with  the  present  to  calculate  for  the  future.  The  prosper^ 
ity  of  the  working  classes  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  es- 
tablished credit,  and  a  steady  medium  of  payment  All  sudden 
changes  destroy  it  Honest  industry  never  comes  in  fot  any 
part  of  the  spoils  in  that  scramble  which  takes  place  when  the 
currency  of  a  country  is  disordered.  Did  wild  schemes  and 
projects  ever  benefit  the  industrious  1  Did  irredeemable  bank 
paper  ever  enrich  the  laborious  1  Did  violent  fluctuati(»is  ever 
do  good  to  him  who  depends  on  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily 
bread?  Certainly  never.  All  these  things  may  gratify  greeds 
iness  for  sudd^i  gain,  or  the  rashness  of  daring  speculation;  bu^ 
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tiiejT  can  bring  nothing  bnt  injury  and  distress  to  the  homes  of 
patient  industry  and  honest  labor.  Who  are  they  that  {Hrofil 
by  the  present  state  of  things  ?  They  are  not  the  many,  biil 
the  few.  They  are  speculators,  brokers,  dealers  in  money,  and 
lenders  of  money  at  exorbitant  interest  Small  capitalists  afe 
crushed,  and,  their  means  being  dispersed,  as  usual,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  miserable  policy  having  destroyed 
exchanges,  they  have  no  longer  either  money  or  credit '  And 
all  classes  of  labor  partake,  and  must  partake,  in  the  same  ca- 
lamity. And  what  consolation  for  all  this  is  it,  that  the  pul^ 
lands  are  paid  for  in  specie?  that,  whatever  embarrassment  and 
distress  pervade  the  country,  the  western  wilderness  is  thickly 
sprinkled  over  with  eagles  and  dollars  1  that  gold  goes  weekly 
from  Milwaukie  and  Chicago  to  Detroit,  and  back  again  fix>m 
Detroit  to  Milwaukie  and  Chicago,  and  performs  similar  feate 
of  egress  and  regress  in  many  other  instances,  in  the  western 
states  1  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that,  with  all  this  sacrifice  <^^ 
general  conv^ence,  with  all  this  sky-riding  clamor  for  govv 
emment  payments  in  specie,  government^  after  all,  never  gets 
a  dollar.  So  &r  as  I  know,  the  United  States  have  not  now  a 
single  specie  dollar  in  the  world.  If  they  have,  where  is  iti 
The  gold  and  silver  collected  at  the  land-offices  is  s^t  to  the 
deposit  banks ;  it  is  there  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  becomes  the  property  of  the  bank.  Hie 
whole  revenue  of  the  government,  therefore,  after  all,  oonsisfeB 
in  mere  bank  credits ;  that  very  sort  of  security  whidi  the 
friends  of  the  admmistration  have  so  much  denounced. 

Bemember,  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  this  deafening  din 
against  all  banks,  that,  if  it  shall  create  such  a  panic  or  suoh 
alarm  as  shall  shut  up  the  banks,  it  will  shut  up  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  also. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  prophet  of  ill.  I  moat 
devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the 
repeal  of  the  treasury  order  would  tend  very  much  to  bring 
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•Boot  l^t  better  state  of  things.    And  I  am  of  opinioQ,  gende- 
meo,  that  the  ord^  will  be  repealed.     I  think  it  must  be  re- 
pealed.    I  tfamk  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  will  demand 
ita  repeal.    But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  that,  if  I 
fitovld  be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  see  no  immediate 
T^ief  to  the  distresses  of  the  community.    I  greatly  fear,  even, 
^ftat  the  worst  is  not  yet.    I  look  for  severer  distresses ;  for  ex- 
treme difiicalties  in  exchange,  for  far  greater  inconveniences  in 
teraittanoe,  and  for  a  sudden  fell  in  prices.    Our  condition  is 
one  which  is  not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order,  being  something  which  government  can  do,  and 
which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice  is  right  in  demanding  that 
repeal.     It  is  true,  if  repealed  now,  the  relief  will  come  late. 
Nevertheless  its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  pursued,  till  it  shall  be  accomplished.    The  executive 
control  over  the  currency,  this  power  of  discriminating,  by 
iareasury  order,  between  one  man's  debt  and  another  man's 
debt,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  in  a  free  country ;  and  it 
should  be  the  constant,  persisting  demand  of  all  true  whigs — 
*^  Reacmd  the  ill^al  treasury  order,  restore  the  rule  of  the  law, 
-place  all  branches  of  the  revenue  on  the  same  grounds,  make 
niea's  rights  equal,  and  leave  the  government  of  the  country 
where  the  constitution  leaves  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  congress."    lliis  point  should  never  be 
surrendered  or  compromised.     Whatever  is  established,  let  it 
be  equal,  and  let  it  be  legal.     Let  men  know,  to-day,  what 
money  may  be  required  of  them  to-morrow.     Let  the  rule  be 
<&pen  and  public,  on  the  pages  of  the  statute-book,  not  a  secret^ 
m  the  executive  breast 

Gentlemen,  in  the  session  which  has  now  just  dosed,  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  ei&ct  a  direct  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order. 

I  have  voted  for  a  bill  anticipating  the  payment  of  the 
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French  and  Neapolitan  indemnitiea  bj  an  advanoe  fiom  -Ite 
treasury, 

I  have  voted  with  great  satisfaction  for  the  restoration  of  te 
ties  on  goods  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagrati<m  in  this  raiy^ 

I  have  voted  for  a  deposit  with  the  states  of  the  sorphm 
which  may  be  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year..  Att 
these  measures  have  failed ;  and  it  is  for  you,  and  fiir  our  fsk 
low-citizens  throughout  the  country,  to  decide  whether  the 
public  interest  would,  or  would  not,  have  been  promoted  hy 
their  success. 

But  I  find,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  committing  an  unpardan»» 
ble  trespass  on  your  indulgent  patience.  1  will  pursue  ^leae 
remarks  no  further.  And  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  take 
leave  of  you  without  reminding  you,  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  respect,  of  the  important  part  assigned  to  you  in  the  p<^ib- 
ical  concerns  of  your  country,  and  of  the  great  influence  of  your 
opinions,  your  example,  and  your  efforts  upon  the  general  proe- 
perity  and  happiness. ' 

Whigs  of  New  York !  Patriotic  citizens  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis! Lovers  of  ccxistitutional  liberty,  bound  by  interesft. 
and  by  affection  to  the  institutions  of  your  country,  Amencane 
m  heart  and  in  principle !  — you  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  fulfifl: 
all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your  situation,  and  do* 
manded  of  you  by  your  country.  You  have  a  c^trai  poe^ 
tion ;  your  dty  is  the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanate^ 
and  spreads  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land.  Every  hour 
earries  reports  of  your  sentiments  and  opinions  to  the  vei^ 
of  the  Union.  You  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  whidb  ctr* 
cumstances  have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must  live  and  aot^ 
on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theater,  either  £>r  good  or  for  evil 
to  your  country.  You  cannot  shrink  away  from  your  publie 
duties ;  you  cannot  obscure  yourselves,  nor  bury  your  tal^[it^ 
In  the  common  welfare,  in  the  common  prosperity,  in  the 
common  glory  of  Americans,  you  have  a  stake  of  value  not  to 
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be  calculated.  You  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  tlid 
Union,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
government,  which  no  man  can  estimate.  You  act  for  your* 
sehres,  and  for  the  g(»ierati<ms  that  are  to  come  after  you; 
and  those  who  ages  heoce  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake 
your  blood,  will  feel,  in  their  political  and  sodal  condition,  the 
ocHisequences  of  the  manner  in  whidb  you  discharge  your  politi- 
cal duties. 

Having  fulfilled,  then,  on  your  part  and  on  mine,  though 
feebly  and  imperfectly  on  mine,  the  offices  of  kindness  and 
mutual  regard  required  by  this  occasion,  shall  we  not  use  it  to 
a  higher  and  nobler  purpose?  Shall  we  not,  by  this  fnendly 
meeting,  refresh  our  patriotism,  rekindle  our  love  of  constitu- 
taonal  lil>erty,  and  strengthen  our  resolutions  of  public  duty  ? 
Shall  we  not,  in  all  'honesty  and  sincerity,  with  pure  and  disin- 
terested love  of  country,  as  Americans,  looking  back  to  the  re- 
nown of  our  ancestors,  and  looking  forward  to  the  interests  of 
our  posterity,  here,  to-night^  pledge  our  mutual  feith  to  hold 
on  to  the  last  to  our  professed  principles,  to  the  doctrines  of 
true  liberty,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  let  who 
will  prove  true,  or  who  will  prove  recreant  1  Whigs  of  New 
York !  I  meet  you  in  advance,  and  give  you  my  pledge  for 
my  own  performance  of  these  duties,  without  qualification,  and 
without  reserve.  Whether  in  public  life  or  in  private  life,  in 
the  capitol  or  at  home,  I  mean  never  to  desert  them.  I  mean 
never  to  forget  that  I  have  a  country,  to  which  I  am  bound  by 
a  thousand  ties ;  and  the  stone  which  is  to  lie  on  the  ground 
that  shall  cover  me,  shall  not  bear  the  name  of  a  son  ungrate- 
ful to  his  native  land. 
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LETTER  ON  IMPRESSMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Ub.  Wkbbtbb'b  letter  to  Lord  Ashbnrton,  on  Impressment,  written  In  184S,  at  the 
tge  of  «U9^,  is  a  master-piece  of  its  kind,  not  only  for  the  bold  positions  it  assumes, 
and  the  strong  arguments  it  advances,  but  for  the  very  classic  style  of  the  perform- 
ance,  which  is  scarcely  excelled  in  the  language  as  a  piece  of  English  composition. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  written  style,  when  the  subject  admitted  <^ 
the  use  of  the  higher  elements  of  his  peculiar  diction. 


LETTER  ON  IMPRESSMENT. 

IfB.    WEBSTKB  TO  LORD   ABHBUBTON. 

DEPARTinNT  or  Stat^       I 
Washington,  August  8,  1842.  ) 

My  Lord, — We  have  had  several  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  your  lord- 
ship has  instructions  fi'om  your  government  to  negotiate  upon 
it^  nor  does  the  government  of  the  United  States  see  any  utility 
b  opening  such  negotiation,  unless  the  British  government  ia 
prepared  to  renounce  the  practice  in  all  future  wars. 

No  cause  has  produced  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so  long 
a  period,  disturbing  and  irritating  influences  on  the  political 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  England,  as  the  impressment 
of  seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant. vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1812, 
hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest  re- 
monstrance. A  deep  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed, 
and  to  the  practice  exercised  under  it,  and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
ercised without  the  least  regard  to  what  justice  and  humanity 
would  have  dictated,  even  if  the  right  itself  had  been  admitted, 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  America,  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  well  known,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other  causes 
to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  different  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  negotiations 
have  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with  the  hope 
of  finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints.  At  sgmo 
times,  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  practice  has  been  requested 
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and  treated  of;  at  other  times,  its  temporary  suspeEi^^oQ ;  and 
at  other  times,  again,  the  limitation  of  its  exerdse,  and  some 
cecuritj  against  its  enormous  abuses. 

A  common  destiny  has  attended  these  efibrts ;  they  have  all 
fiiiied.  The  question  stands  at  this  moment  where  it  stood 
fifty  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  settlement  was  a 
convention  proposed  in  1803,  and  which  had  come  to  the  point 
of  signature,  when  it  was  brok^  off  in  consequence  of  the 
British  goremment  insisting  that  the  narrow  seas  should  be  es* 
pressly  excepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  contemplated 
stipulation  against  impressment  should  extend.  The  American 
minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception  as  quite  inadmis- 
sible, and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  negotiation  than  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  doctrine  which  it  proposed  to  establish. 

England  asserts  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects,  in 
time  of  war,  out  of  neutral  merchant-vessels,  and  of  deciding 
by  her  visiting  officers  who,  among  the  crews  of  such  merchant- 
vessels,  are  British  subjects.  She  asserts  this  as  a  legal  exei> 
cise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  which  prerc^tive  is 
alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  English  law  of  perpetual  and 
indissoluble  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his  obligation  under 
all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  render  military  ser- 
vice to  the  crown  whenever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British  jurists;, 
shows  at  once  that  the  English  claim  is  far  broader  than  the 
basis  or  platform  on  which  it  is  raised.  The  law  relied  on  is 
English  law ;  the  obligations  insisted  on  are  obligations  exist- 
ing between  the  crown  of  England  and  its  subjects.  This  law 
and  these  obligations,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  such  as  England 
may  choose  they  shall  be.  But  then  they  must  be  confined  to 
the  parties.  Impressment  of  seamen  out  of  and  beyond  En- 
glish territory,  and  from  on  board  the  ships  of  other  nations,  is 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  nations;  is  further, 
therefcn'e,  than  English  prerogative  can  legally  extend ;  and  is 
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Botliiiig  but  an  attempt  to  eofoice  the  peculiar  law  of  England 
beyond  the  dominions  and  jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  The  daim 
asserts  an  extra-territorial  authority  for  the  law  of  British  pie- 
rogative,  and  assumes  to  exercise  this  extra-territ(»ial  authority, 
to  tlie  manifest  injiuy  and  annoyance  of  the  cttiaEena  and  aub* 
jects  of  other  states,  on  board  tbeir  own  vessels,  on  the  high 


Every  merdmnt^vessel  on  tbe  seas  is  rigfatfoily  conaidered  as 
pBTt  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  wluch  it  belongs.  The 
entry,  liierefore,  into  such  vessel,  being  neutral,  by  a  beUigerant^ 
is  an  act  of  force,  and  is,  prima  fitcUy  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which 
can  be  justified  only  when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to 
form  a  sufficient  justification  by  the  law  <^  nations.  But  a 
British  cruiser  enters  an  American  merchant-vessel  in  order  to 
take  th^efix)m  supposed  British  subjects ;  offering  no  justifica- 
ticm,  therefore,  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  claiming  the  ri^ 
under  the  law  of  England  respecting  the  king's  prerogative. 
Hits  cannot  be  defended,  English  soil,  English  terrritory, 
Ehiglish  jurisdiction,  is  the  appropriate  sphere  for  the  operodoQ 
of  English  law.  The  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  any  merdiant-vessel  on  the  seas  is  by  that  law  under  tlie 
protection  of  the  laws  of  her  own  nation,  and  may  daim  im» 
munity,  unless  in  cases  in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  en- 
tered or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  the  prer(^tive,  were  the  law  of  the  world ;  if  it 
formed  part  of  the  conventional  code  of  nations,  and  was  usually 
practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  seizing  enemy's  property,  then  impressment 
might  be  defended  as  a  common  right,  and  there  would  be  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  till  the  national  code  should  be  altered. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  There  is  no  such  prindple 
incorporated  into  the  code  of  nations.  The  doctrine  stands  only 
as  English  law,  not  as  a  national  law;  and  English  law  cannot 
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be  of  force  beyond  English  dominion.  Whatever  duties  or 
relations  that  law' creates  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects 
can  be  enforced  and  maintained  only  within  the  realm,  or  proper 
posaesnons  or  territory  of  the  sovereign.  There  may  be  quite 
as  just  a  prerogative  right  to  the  property  of  subjects  as  to  their 
perscxud  services,  in  an  exigency  of  the  state ;  but  no  govern- 
ment thinks  of  controlling  by  its  own  laws  property  of  its  sub- 
jects situated  abroad ;  much  less  does  any  government  think 
of  entering  the  territory  of  another  power  for  the  purpose  of 
ieiang  audi  property  and  applying  it  to  its  own  uses.  As  law% 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England  have  no  obligation 
on  persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated  abroad. 

"  When,  therefore,"  says  an  authority  not  unknown  or  un 
regarded  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ^  we  speak  of  the  ri^t 
<^  a  state  to  bind  its  own  native  subjects  everywhere,  we  speak 
only  of  its  own  claim  and  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  them 
when  they  return  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  not 
of  its  right  to  compel  or  require  obedience  to  such  laws,  on  the 
part  of  other  nations,  within  their  own  territorial  sovereignty. 
On  the  contrary,  every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to  regulate 
persons  and  things  within  its  own  territory,  according  to  its 
sovereign  will  and  public  polity. " 

The  good  sense  of  these  principles,  their  remarkable  perti- 
nency to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary consequences  resulting  from  the  British  doctrine,  are  sig- 
nally manifested  by  that  which  we  see  taking  place  every  day. 
England  acknowledges  herself  overburdened  with  population 
oi  the  poorer  classes.  Every  instance  of  the  emigration  of 
persons  of  those  classes  is  regarded  by  her  as  a  benefit  £&> 
gland,  therefore,  encourages  emigration ;  means  are  notorious!  j 
supplied  to  emigrants,  to  assist  their  conveyance,  from  publio 
iimds;  and  the  New  World,  and  most  especially  these  United 
States,  receive  the  many  thousands  of  her  subjects  thus  ejected 
from  the  bosom  of  their  native  land  by  the  necessities  of  tbeir 
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ccttiditiorL  They  come  away  fix)m  poverty  and  distress  in  ovcf» 
crowded  cities,  to  seek  employment,  comjS>rt,  and  new  homes  in 
ft  oountry  of  free  institutions,  possessed  by  a  kindred  race,  speak* 
ing  their  own  language,  and  having  laws  and  usages  in  many 
respects  like  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  and  a 
country  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  found  to  possess  more  attrao- 
tions  for  persons  of  their  character  and  condition  than  any  other 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
year  endinp:  with  June  last,  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  end- 
grants  left  the  single  port  of  Liverpool  for  the  United  States^ 
being  four  or  five  times  as  many  as  left  the  same  port  within 
the  same  period  for  the  British  colonies  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  these  crowds  of  emigrants,  many  arrive  in  our 
dties  in  circumstances  of  great  destitution,  and  the  charities  of 
tiie  country,  both  public  and  private,  are  severely  taxed  to 
relieve  their  immediate  wants.  In  time  they  mingle  with  the 
new  community  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  seek  means 
of  living.  Some  find  employment  in  the  cities,  others  go  to 
the  frontiers,  to  cultivate  lands  reclaimed  from  the  forest;  and 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  residue,  becoming  in  time  nat- 
uralized citizens,  enter  into  the  merchant  service  under  the  flag 
of  their  adopted  country. 

Now,  my  lord,  if  war  should  break  out  between  England 
jHid  a  European  power,  can  anything  be  more  unjust,  anything 
more  irreconcilable  to  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind,  than 
that  England  should  seek  out  these  persons,  thus  encouraged 
by  her  and  compelled  by  their  own  condition  to  leave  their 
native  homes,  tear  them  away  firom  their  new  employments, 
llieir  new  political  relations,  and  their  domestic  connections,  and 
force  them  to  undergo  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  military 
service  for  a  country  which  has  thus  ceased  to  be  their  own 
country  ]  Certainly,  certainly,  my  lord,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  Is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  that 
England  should  either  prevent  such  emigration  of  her  subjects, 
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cr  Hiat,  if  1^  enoourago  and  promote  it,  she  should  leave  them, 
not  to  Ihe  embroilmeDt  of  a  double  and  oontmclictoty  allegiaiioe, 
but  to  their  own  voluntary  choice,  to  form  such  relations,  polit- 
ical or  social,  as  they  see  fit  in  the  country  where  they  are  to 
find  their  bread,  and  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  whidi  they 
are  to  look  for  defense  and  protection  ? 

A  question  of  such  serious  importance  ought  now  to  be  put 
at  vest  If  the  United  States  give  shelter  and  protection  to 
those  whom  the  policy  of  England  annually  casts  upon  their 
flhcnres ;  i^  by  the  benign  influences  of  their  government  and 
iostitutions,  and  by  the  happy  condition  of  the  country,  thofie 
emigrants  become  raised  from  poverty  to  comfort,  finding  it 
easy  even  to  became  land-holders,  and  being  allowed  to  partake 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights ;  if  all  this  may  be  done, 
(and  all  this  is  done,  under  the  countenance  and  encouragemeDt 
of  fiigland  hersell^)  is  it  not  high  time,  my  lord,  that,  yi^ding 
that  which  had  its  origin  in  feudal  ideas  as  inccHisistent  with  the 
present  state  of  sodety,  and  especially  with  the  intercourse  and 
relations  subosting  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  fii- 
gland  should  at  length  formally  disclaim  all  right  to  the  servioes 
of  such  persons,  and  renounce  all  contrd  over  their  oondootl 

But  impressment  is  subject  to  objections  of  a  much  widnr 
ntpge.  If  it  could  be  justified  in  its  application  to  those  who 
are  declared  to  be  its  only  objects,  it  still  remains  true  that^  m 
its  exerdse,  it  touches  the  political  rights  of  other  govemmenlB, 
and  endangers  the  security  of  their  own  native  subjects,  and 
-citizens.  The  sovereignty  c^  the  state  is  concerned  in  main- 
taining its  exclusdve  jurisdiction  and  possession  over  its  Bier- 
chant-ships  on  the  seas,  except  so  &r  as  the  law  of  natioBs 
justifies  intrusion  upon  that  possession  for  special  purposes; 
and  all  experience  has  shown,  that  no  member  of  a  crew, 
wherever  bom,  is  safe  against  impressment  when  a  ^p  is 
visited. 

The  evib  and  injnries  resulting  fiom  the  actual  practice  can 
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JMHrdly  be  overrated,  and  have  ever  proved  themselves  to  be 
such  as  should  lead  to  its  relinquishment,  even'if  it  were  founded 
in  any  deJensible  principle.  The  difficulty  of  discriminating 
h^weea  English  subjects  and  American  citizens  has  always 
been  found  to  be  gretut,  even  when  an  honest  purpose  of  dis- 
crimination has  existed.  But  the  lieutenant  of  a  manof  war, 
kamog  necsBsity  for  men,  is  apt  to  be  a  summary  judge,  and 
jiis  .decisions  will  be  quite  as  significant  of  his  own  wants  and 
fais  own  power,  as  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.  An 
extcaot  firom  a  letter  of  Mr.  King,  of  the  13th  of  April,  1797, 
4o  the  American  secretary  of  state,  shows  something  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  these  wrongful  seizurea 

^  Instead  of  a  few,  and  these  in  many  instances  equivocal 
<3ases,  I  have,"  says  he,  ^*  since  the  month  of  July  past,  made 
application  for  the  discharge  from  British  men-ol^war  of  two 
iiundred  and  seventy-one  seamen,  who,  stating  themselves  to 
Jbe  Americana,  have  claimed  my  interference.  Of  this  number, 
eighty-six  have  been  ordered  by  the  admiralty  to  be  dtschaiged, 
liurty  seven  more  have  been  detained  as  British  subjects  or  as 
American  volunteers,  or  for  want  of  proof  that  they  are  Amer- 
ieaoa,  and  to  my  applications  for  the  discharge  of  the  renxain- 
ing  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  I  have  received  no  answ^ ; 
the  slups  on  board  of  which  thiese  seamen  were  detained  hav- 
ing,  in  many  instances,  saUed  before  an  examination  was  made 
in  consequence  of  my  application. 

^^  It  is  certain  that  some  of  those  who  have  applied  to  me  are 
not  American  citizens,  but  the  exceptions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
few,  and  the  evidence,  exclusive  of  certificates,  has  been  such 
a%  in  most  cases,  to  satisfy  me  that  the  applicants  were  real 
Americans,  who  have  been  forced  into  the  British  service,  and 
who,  with  singular  constancy,  have  generally  persevered  in  refii- 
ang  pay  or  bounty,  though  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
in  service  more  than  two  years." 

But  the  injmries  of  impressment  are  by  no  means  confined 
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to  its  immediate  subjects,  or  the  individuals  on  whom  it  is  prac- 
tised. Vessels  suffer  from  the  weakening  of  their  crews,  and 
voyage*  are  often  delayed,  and  not  unfrequently  broken  up,  bj 
subtraction  from  the  number  of  necessary  hands  by  impress- 
ment. And  what  is  of  still  greater  and  more  general  moment, 
the  fear  of  impressment  has  been  found  to  create  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sailors  for  the  American  merchant  service  in 
times  of  European  war.  Seafaring  men,  otherwise  inclined  to 
enter  into  that  service,  are,  as  experience  has  shown,  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  finding  themselves  ere  long  in  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  in  British  ships  of  war.  Many  instances  have 
occurred,  fully  established  in  proofj  in  which  raw  seamen,  natives 
of  the  United  States,  fresh  fh)m  the  fields  of  agriculture,  entering 
for  the  first  time  on  shipboard,  have  been  impressed  before 
they  made  the  land,  placed  on  the  decks  of  British  men-o^war, 
and  compelled  to  serve  for  years  before  they  could  obtain  their 
release,  or  revisit  their  country  and  their  homes.  Such  instan- 
ces become  known,  and  their  effect  in  discouraging  young  men 
from  engaging  in  the  merchant  service  of  their  country  can 
neither  be  doubted  nor  wondered  at  More  than  all,  my  lord, 
the  practice  of  impressment,  whenever  it  has  existed,  has  pro- 
duced, not  conciliation  and  good  feeling,  but  resentment,  exas- 
peration, and  animosity  between  the  two  great  commercial 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  which  have  succeeded  the  late  war,  a 
condition  so  &vorable  for  dispassionate  consideration,  England 
herself  has  evidently  seen  the  harshness  of  impressment,  even 
when  exercised  on  seamen  in  her  own  merchant  service,  and 
she  has  adopted  measures  calculated,  if  not  to  renounce  the 
power  or  to  abolish  the  practice,  yet  at  least  to  supersede  its 
necessity  by  other  means  of  maiming  the  royal  navy  more  com- 
patible with  justice  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  far  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  the  United 
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States  has  used  the  oocasion  of  your  lordship's  pactfio  misskm 
to  review  this  whole  subject,  and  to  bring  it  to  your  notioe  and 
that  of  your  goyemment.  It  has  reflected  on  the  past,pondered 
the  condition  of  the  present,  and  endeavored  to  anticipate,  so 
&T  as  might  be  in  its  power,  the  probable  future ;  and  I  am 
now  to  communicate  to  your  lordship  the  result  of  these  de- 
liberations. 

The  American  government,  then,  is  prepared  to  say  that  the 
practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels  cannot 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That  practice  is  founded 
on  principles  which  it  does  not  recognize,  and  is  invariably  at- 
tended by  consequences  so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such  for^ 
midable  magnitude,  as  cannot  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments  on  this 
so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  persons  to  whose  hands 
were  first  entrusted  the  seals  of  this  department,  declared,  that 
"the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the  vessel  being  American  shall 
be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such." 

Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many  negotiations, 
and  a  careful  reconsideration  now  had,  of  the  whole  subject,  at 
a  moment  when  the  passions  are  laid,  and  no  present  interest 
or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the  judgment,  have  fully  convinced 
this  government  that  this  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but 
the  only  rule,  which  can  be  adopted  and  observed,  consistently 
with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United  States  and  the  security 
of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announces,  therefore,  what  will 
hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by  their  government  In 
every  regularly-documented  American  merchant-vessel  the  crew 
who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is 
over  them. 

This  announcement  is  not  made,  my  lord,  to  revive  useless 
recollections  of  the  past,  nor  to  stir  the  embers  from  fires  which 
have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  smothered  by  many  years  of  peace. 
Far  otherwise.    Its  purpose  is  to  extingush  those  fires  efl^tu 

VOL.  II,  ^^ 
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•Dj,  before  new  inddents  srise  to  &q  them  into  flame.    Tba 

oommunicftticNi  is  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of 

peaoe^  i^d  ^rings  from  a  deep  and  eoDscientious  ocmvictioii 

that  hi^  interests  of  both  nations  require  that  this  so  long  eon 

tested  aad  controverted  subject  should  now  be  finally  pot  to 

rest    I  persuade  myself  that  you  will  do  justice  to  this  frank 

and  sincere  avowal  of  motives,  and  that  you  will  oommmn- 

^CBte  your  sentiments  in  this  respect  to  your  government 

This  letter  doses,  my  lord,  on  my  part,  our  official  oorrea. 

pondence ;  and  I  gladly  use  the  occasion  to  ofifer  you  the  i 

ranee  of  my  high  and  sincere  regard. 

Daniel  Webster. 
Lord  Ashbukton,  &c.  &g.  &o. 
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L  THE  REPLY  TO  HAYNE. 
II.  CONSTITUTION  NOT  A  COMPACT. 
III.  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  UNION. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


Or  the  three  following  speeches,  two  were  tborooghlj  prepared  before  deUveiy. 
The  other,  the  reply  to  Ilayne^  was  nearly  eztemporaneons.  The  two  will  always  im- 
part that  peculiar  pleasure  which  the  mind  receives  in  the  contemplation  of  a  nearly 
perfect  work.  The  one,  delivered  at  the  age  of  forty-eighty  will  ever  bear  the  i>alm  with 
the  great  mx^oiMj  of  readers.  "•  When  the  orator,  upon  some  great  occasion,''  says  Ta- 
citus, ** comes  with  a  well-digested  speech,  conscious  of  his  matter,  and  animated  by 
bis  subject,  bis  breast  expands,  and  heaves  with  emotions  nnfolt  before.  In  his  joy 
there  is  a  dignity  suited  to  the  weight  and  energy  of  the  composition  which  he  has 
prepared.  Does  he  rise  to  hazard  himself  in  the  debate  ?  He  is  alarmed  for  him- 
•ell^  but  in  that  very  alarm,  there  is  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  which  predominates,  till 
distrees  itself  becomes  delightful.  The  mind  exults  in  the  prompt  exertion  of  its 
powers,  and  even  glories  in  its  rashness.  The  productions  of  genius,  and  those  of  the 
field,  have  this  resemblance:  muiy  things  are  sown  and  brought  to  maturity  with 
toil  and  care,  yet  that  which  grows  from  the  wild  vigor  of  nature  has  the  most  grato- 
ftil  flavor."  Who  that  has.  heard  Daniel  Webster  speak,  with  or  without  elaborate 
preparation,  does  not  instantly  recall  his  image,  in  both  these  departments  of  his  ora- 
tory, in  each  of  which  he  was  an  equal  mastw,  the  moment  this  language  of  the  So- 
man critic  and  historian  is  read  and  recollected?  The  speeches  that  follow,  which 
doM  tbte  eoUectloin  of  his  master-pleoea,  need  no  better  intredactlon. 


REPLY  TO  HAYNE. 

8PSB0H  IN  TBB  8KNATX  OF  THE  UNITEP  STATES,  ON    VOOT^S   KMBOUmOJX^ 
ON  THE  26th  OF  JANUAET,  1880. 

Mr.  President  : — ^When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  in  thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  natu- 
rally avails  himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest 
glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how  far  the 
elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imi- 
tate tiiis  prudence,  and,  before  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of 
this  debate,  refer  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we 
may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  ai*e.  I  ask 
for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  secretary  read  the  resolation,  as  follows : 

**Jie9olvedt  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed  to 
inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  public  lands  remaining  unsold 
within  each  state  and  territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
limit  for  a  certain  period  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands 
only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  now  subject 
to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  And,  also,  whether  the  office  of 
surveyor-general,  and  some  of  the  land  offices,  may  not  be  abolished 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest;  or  whether  it  be  expedi- 
ent to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales  and  extend  more  rapidly 
the  surveys  of  the  public  lands." 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution  is  which  is  ao* 
tually  before  us  for  consideration ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  subject  about  which  some- 
thing has  not  been  said  in  the  speech,  running  through  two 
days,  by  which  the  senate  has  been  now  entertained  by  the 
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gentleiDan  from  South  Carolina.  Every  topic  in  the  wide 
range  of  our  public  affitirs,  whether  past  or  present — everj- 
.thing,  general  or  local,  whether  belonging  to  national  poltdcs 
or  party  politics — seems  to  have  attracted  more  or  less  of  the 
honorable  member's  attention,  save  only  the  resolution  before 
the  senate.  He  has  spoken  of  everything  but  the  public 
lands ;  they  have  escaped  his  notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all 
his  excursnons,  he  has  not  paid  even  the  cold  req)ect  of  a  pass- 
ing glance. 

When  this  debate,  ssr,  was  to  be  resumed,  on  Thursday 
morning,  it  so  happened  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for 
me  to  be  elsewhere.  The  honorable  member,  however,  did 
not  incline  to  put  off  the  discussion  to  another  day.  He  had  a 
shot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he  wished  to  discharge  it.  That 
shot,  sir,  which  it  was  kind  thus  to  inform  us  was  coming,  diat 
we  might  stand  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare  ourselves  to  &11  be- 
fore it  and  die  with  decency,  has  now  been  received.  Under 
all  advantages,  and  with  expectation  awakened  by  the  tcme 
which  preceded  it,  it  has  been  dischai^ed,  and  has  spent  its  force. 
It  may  become  me  to  say  no  more  of  its  effect,  than  that,  if  no- 
body is  found,  oiler  all,  eith^  killed  or  wounded  by  it^  it  is 
hot  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  human  af&irs,  that  the  vigor 
and  success  of  the  war  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and 
sounding  phrase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman,  mr,  in  declining  to  postpone  the  debate,  told 
the  senate,  with  the  emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  bis  heart,  that 
tiiere  was  something  rankling  Iiere,  which  he  wished  to  relieve. 

Mr.  Hayne  rose  and  disclaimed  having  used  the  word  rankling. 

It  would  not,  sir,  be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to  appeal 
to  those  around  him,  upon  the  question  whether  he  did  in  &ct 
make  use  of  that  word.  But  he  may  have  been  unconsdous  <^ 
it.  At  saij  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it  But  still, 
with  or  without  the  use  of  that  particular  word,  he  bad  yet 
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mxDsMng  Aer«,heaaid,Qf  wfaidi  hewiidied  to  rid  himself  bj  an 
immediate  r^ly.  ki  this  respect,  sor,  I  have  a  great  advaD* 
tage  over  the  honorable  gentleman.  There  is  nothing  here,  air, 
which  gives  me  the  slightest  uneasineas ;  neither  fear,  nor  an- 
g^r,  nor  that  which  is  sometimes  mor^  troublesome  than  dtfaer, 
the  consdousness  of  having  been  in  the  wrong.  There  is  noth- 
ing,  either  originating  here,  or  now  received  here  by  the  geo- 
tiemaii'a  shot  Nothing  original ;  for  I  had  not  the  slightest 
^ling  of  disrespect  or  unkindness  toward  the  honorable  mem- 
ber. Some  passages,  it  is  true,  had  occurred  since  our  aoquain- 
tanoe  in  this  body,  which  I  could  have  wished  might  have  been 
otherwise;  but  I  had  used  philosophy  and  fbi^ottoi  iJiem. 
Wh^i  the  honorable  member  rose  in  his  first  speech,  I  paid 
him  the  reject  of  attentive  listaiing ;  and  when  he  sat  down, 
t^oi^  surprised,  and  I  must  say  even  astoni^ed,  at  some  of 
his  opini<»is,  nothing  was  &rther  from  my  intention  than  to 
commence  any  personal  warfare.  And  through  the  whole  of 
the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and 
carefully,  everything  wMch  I  thought  possible  to  be  construed 
into  disrespect.  And,  sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  origina- 
ting here  which  I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish,  to  discharge, 
I  must  repeat,  also,  that  nothing  has  been  received  here  whi<^ 
rankles,  or  in  any  way  gives  me  annoyance.  I  will  not  accuse 
the  honorable  member  of  violating  the  rules  of  dvilized  war ; 
I  will  not  say  that  he  poisoned  his  arrows.  But  whether  his 
shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped  in  that  which  would  have 
caused  rankling  if  they  had  reached,  there  was  not,  as  it  hap- 
pened, quite  strength  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring  them  to  their 
•mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  gather  up  those  shaf^  he  must 
look  for  them  elsewhere;  they  will  not  be  found  fixed  and 
quivOTng  in  the  object  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his 
speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  mo- 
ment the  honorable  member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missouri 
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rooe,  and,  with  much  honeyed  commendation  of  the  q)eedb,  8Ug> 
gested  that  the  impressions  which  it  had  produced  were  too 
diarming  and  ddightful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or 
other  sounds,  and  proposed  that  the  senate  should  adjourn. 
Would  it  have  be^  quite  amiable  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this 
excellent  good  feeling  ?  Must  I  not  have  been  absolutely  ma- 
lidous,  if  I  could  have  thrust  myself  forward,  to  destroy  se»- 
saticois  thus  pleasing?  Was  it  not  much  better  and  kind^, 
both  to  sleep  upon  them  myself,  and  to  allow  others  also  the 
pleasure  of  sleeping  upon  them?  But  if  it  be  meant,  by 
sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to  prepare  a  rejdy 
to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake.  Owing  to  other  engagements,  I 
could  not  employ  even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment 
of  the  senate  and  its  meeting  the  next  morning,  in  attention  to 
the  subject  of  this  debate.  Nevertheless,  sir,  the  mere  naatter 
of  £ict  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  did  sleep  on  the  gentleman's 
speech,  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally  well  on  his 
speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some  advantage  ov«r 
the  honorable  member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a  cooler  tem- 
perament on  my  part;  for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  his  speeches 
remarkably  well. 

But  the  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made  the  object  of 
such  a  reply.  Why  was  he  singled  out  ?  If  an  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  east,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it;  it  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the 
gentleman's  speech  because  I  happened  to  hear  it;  and  because, 
also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speech,  which,  if  unan- 
swered, I  thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious  impressiona 
I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  drawer  of  the 
bill.  I  found  a  responsible  endorser  before  me,  and  it  was  my 
purpose  to  hold  him  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  respon- 
sibilty,  without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  interrogatory  of  the  hon- 
orable  member  was  only  introductory  to  another.     He  pro- 
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oeeded  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this  de> 
bate,  from  the  consciousness  that  I  should  find  an  overmatch, 
If  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  his  friend  from  Missouri.  If^ 
ear,  the  honorable  member,  ex  gratia  modeatice^  had  chosen  thus 
to  .defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  without 
intentional  disparagement  to  others,  it  would  have  been  quite 
aecordii^  to  the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all  un- 
grateful to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  sir,  who 
esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether  light  and  occasional,  or 
more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on  others, 
as  so  much  unjustly  withholden  from  themselves.  But  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question  forbid  me  thus  to 
interpret  it  T  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more 
than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt  and  dispar- 
agement, something  of  the  loftiness  of;  asserted  superiority, 
which  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It 
-was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were 
cKfficult  for  me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  overmatch  for  myself^  in  debate  here.  It  seems 
to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  language,  and  an  eactraor* 
dinary  tone,  for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matdies  and  overmatches!  Those  terms  are  more  applica- 
ble elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than 
this.  Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  foi^et  where  and  what  we 
are.  This  is  a  senate,  a  senate  of  equals,  of  men  of  individual 
honor  and  personal  character,  and  of  absolute  independence. 
We  know  no  masters,  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a 
hall  ioT  mutual  consultation  and  discussion ;  not  an  araia  fi>r 
the  exhibition  of  champions.  I  ofS&t  myself  sir,  as  a  match  for 
xio  man ;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet 
But  then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the  question 
in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer; 
and  I  tell  him,  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the 
members  here,  I  yet  know  nothmg  in  the  arm  of  his  friiand  from 
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MlBSoari,  either  alone  or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  his  ftiend 
from  South  Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from  esponaag 
whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse,  from  debating 
whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or  from  speaking  whatever  I 
may  see  fit  to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate.  Sir,  wfaeo.at- 
tered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compliment,  I  should  dis- 
sent fr(xa  nothing  which  the  honorable  member  rni^t  say  <tf 
his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But  whai  put  to  me  as  a  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  bade,  and 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  could  possibly  say  nodiing  less 
likely  than  such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  persoaal 
diaracter.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  in- 
tentk)nal  irony,  which  otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its 
general  acceptation.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this 
mutual  quotation  and  commendation ;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by 
casting  the  characters  of  the  drama^  assigning  to  eadi  his  part, 
to  one  the  attack,  to  anoliier  ihe  cry  of  onset ;  or  if  it  be  thought 
that,  by  a  loud  and  »npty  vaunt  of  anticipated  victory,  any 
laureb  are  to  be  won  here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  espedaliy,  tliat 
any,  or  all  of  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  I 
can  tell  the  honorable  member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  gz«aliy 
mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose  temper  and 
character  he  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sfr,  I  shall  not  allow  my* 
ael^  <m  this  oocasicm,  I  hope  on  no  occasion,  to  be  betrayed  into 
any  loss  of  temper ;  but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be^ 
into  crimination  and  recrimination,  the  honorable  member  may 
perhaps  find  that,  in  that  ccmtest,  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as 
well  as  blows  to  give ;  that  others  can  state  comparisons  as 
aignificant,  as  least,  as  his  own,  and  that  his  impunity  may  po»- 
sibly  demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he 
may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  Mb 
resources. 

But,  sir,  the  ooalidon !     The  coalition !    Ay,  ''the  murderod 
eoalition!"    The  gentleman  asks,  if  I  were  led  or  fr^;fated  into 
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tills  debate  bj  die  qiecter  of  tbe  coalitioD«  <<Was  it  Aeg^ioflt 
<xf  the  murdered  coalition,''  he  exdaima,  **wfaidi  haunted  die 
member  from  Maasachosetts ;  and  which,  like  die  ghost  oi  Ban- 
quo,  would  never  down  ?  "  ^  The  murdered  coalition ! "  Sir, 
diis  duunge  of  a  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  late  administratioD, 
is  not  original  widi  die  honorable  member.  It  did  not  spring 
ap  in  die  senate.  Whether  as  a  &ct,  as  an  argumoit,  or  as  an 
embellishment,  it  is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts  it,  indeed,  fiom 
a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  present  condition.  It  is  <me 
of  the  thousand  calumnies  with  which  the  press  teemed,  during 
an  excited  political  canvass.  It  was  a  charge,  of  which  there 
was  not  only  no  proof  or  probability,  but  which  was  in  itself 
wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No  man  of  common  infi>rmation 
ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it.  Yet  it  was  of  that  dass  of  fidse- 
hoods,  which,  by  ccxitinued  repetition,  through  all  the  organs  of 
detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  misleading  those  who  are 
fthready  &r  misled,  and  of  further  &nning  passion  already  kin- 
dling into  flame.  Doubtless  it  served  in  its  day,  and  in  greats 
or  less  degree,  the  end  designed  by  it.  Having  done  that,  it 
has  sunk  into  the  g^ieral  mass  of  stale  and  loadied  calumnies. 
It  is  the  very  cast-off  slou^  of  a  polluted  and  shameless  press. 
Incapable  of  furth^  mischief  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and 
despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the  honorable 
member  to  give  it  dignity  and  decency,  by  attempting  to  ele- 
vate it,  and  to  introduce  it  into  die  senate.  He  cannot  change 
it  from  what  it  is,  an  object  of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On 
the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely 
to  drag  him  down,  down,  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for  other  reasons,  en* 
tirely  happy  in  his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  murder 
and  Banquo's  ghost.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  his  spirit 
would  not  down.  The  honorable  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his  read- 
ing of  die  English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am  wrong; 
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but,  aooordiDg  to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was  at  those  who  had 
b^un  with  caresses  and  ended  with  &ni1  and  treadbterous  mur- 
der that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken.  The  ghost  of  Banquot, 
like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghost.  It  disturbed  no  io- 
nocent  man.  It  knew  where  its  appearance  would  strike  terror, 
and  who  would  cry  out,  A  ghost !  It  made  itself  visible  in  the 
right  quarter,  and  compelled  the  guilty  and  the  conscienee-sni^ 
ten,  and  none  others,  to  stai-t,  with, 

"  Pr'y  thoe,  see  there  1  behold  I — look  I  lo 
If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him  1 " 

Their  eyeballs  were  seared  (was  it  not  so,  sir  ?)  who  had  thought 
to  shield  themselves  by  concealing  their  own  hand,  and  laying 
the  imputation  of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling  agency  in 
wickedness;  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the  workings 
of  their  own  coward  consdences  by  ejaculating  through  white 
lips  and  chattering  teeth,  '^  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ! "  I 
have  misread  the  great  poet  if  those  who  had  no  way  partaken 
m  the  deed  of  the  death,  either  found  that  they  were,  oc  feared 
that  they  should  be,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of 
the  slain,  or  exclaimed  to  a  specter  created  by  their  own  fears 
and  their  own  remorse,  "  Avaunt !  and  quit  our  sight !  " 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's quick  perception  of  resemblances  might,  I  should  think, 
have  seen  something  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making  it  not  al- 
together a  subject  of  the  most  pleasant  contemplation.  Those 
who  murdered  Banquo,  what  did  they  win  by  iti  Substantial 
goodl  Permanent  power?  Or  disappomtment  rather,  and 
sore  mortification ;  dust  and  ashes,  the  common  fete  of  vault- 
ing ambition  overleaping  itself?  Did  not  even-handed  justice 
ere  long  commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips? 
Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  another  they  had  "filed  their 
mind?"  that  their  ambition,  though  apparently  for  the  mo- 
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vsx&kt  successful,  had  but  put  a  bacren  soopter  in  tbeir  grasp  f 
Ay.  sir. 


A7,  sir, 


"  a  barren  scepter  in  their  gripe 
ThfenoatobsiorMiehedbtfiMtunUnealkattdt 
No  9on  qf  theirs  tueoMdingJ* 


Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  &rther.  I  leave  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  to  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from 
it  all  the  gratification  it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he  finds 
himself  pleased  with  the  associations,  and  prepared  to  be  quite 
satisfied,  though  the  parallel  should  be  entirely  completed,  I 
had  almost  said,  I  am  satisfied  also ;  but  that  I  shall  think  of 
Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  that. 

hi  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  he  drew  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  A  man  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  little  pretense ; 
of  so  great  a  capacity  to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition 
to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentleman  who  had  acted  an  im* 
portant  part,  forty  years  ago,  in  a  measure  the  influence  of 
which  is  still  deeply  felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was  the  sub- 
ject  of  debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me  a  commenda- 
tory recognition.  But  the  honorable  member  was  inclined  to 
be  fecetious  on  the  subject.  He  was  rather  disposed  to  make 
it  matter  of  ridicule,  that  I  had  introduced  into  the  debate  the 
name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  he  assures  us  he  had  never 
before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  had  never  before 
heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows  him  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  public  men  of  the  country  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. Let  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a  sneer  from  him  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may 
well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  or  myself  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make  our 
names  known  to  advantage,  and  remembered  with  gratitude, 
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as  Mr.  Dane  has  aooomplished.  But  the  truth  is,  sdr,  I  suspect, 
that  Mr,  Dane  lives  a  little  too  &r  north.  He  b  of  Massac^o* 
setts,  and  too  near  the  north  star  to  be  reached  by  the  honora- 
ble gentleman's  telescope.  If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  probably,  have 
oome  within  the  scope  of  his  vision. 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited 
slavery,  in  all  future  times,  northv/est  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  ineasi' 
ure  of  great  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  one  which  had  been  at- 
tended with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  consequences.  I 
supposed  that,  on  this  point,  no  two  gentlemen  in  the  senate 
oould  entertain  different  opinions.  But  the  simple  expression 
of  this  sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman,  not  only  into  a  labored 
defense  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  and  on  principle,  but  aba 
into  a  warm  accusation  against  me,  as  having  attacked  the  sys- 
tem of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  southern  states. 
For  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  in  anythii:^ 
said  or  intimated  by  me.  I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  which 
any  ing^iuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the  slayery  of  the 
south.  I  said,  only,  that  it  was  highly  wise  and  useful,  in  le- 
gislating for  the  northwestern  country  while  it  was  yet  a  wit 
demess,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves ;  and  added,  that 
I  presumed  there  was,  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky, 
no  reflecting  and  intelligent  gentleman  who  would  doubt  that,  if 
the  same  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at  the  same  early  pe* 
riod,  over  that  commonwealth,  her  strength  and  population 
would,  at  this  day,  have  been  fer  greater  than  they  are.  If 
these  opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are  nevertheless,  I 
trust,  neither  extraordinary  nor  disrespectful.  They  attadt  no- 
body and  menace  nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  op- 
tics have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression  of  this  senti- 
ment, what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question ! 
He  represents  me  as  making  an  onset  on  the  whole  south,  and 
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loHQiiestii^  a  spirit  whioh  would  interfere  with,  and  distorb, 
th^  domestic  condition ! 

Sir,  this  injustice  no  odierwiae  surprises  me,  than  as  it  is  com- 
mitted here,  and  committed  without  the  slightest  pretense  of 
^und  for  it.  I  say  it  only  surprises  me  as  being  done  here ; 
for  I  know  full  well,  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  settled  policy 
of  some  persons  in  the  south,  for  years,  to  repres^it  the  people 
of  the  north  as  disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own 
oxdusive  and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and  sensU 
live  point  in  southern  feeling;  and  of  late  years  it  has  al- 
ways been  touched,  and  generally  with  efiect,  whenever  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern  men  or 
northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always  carefully  kept  alive, 
and  maintained  at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or 
reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political  machine^ 
It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  same  di- 
recticHi.  But  it  is  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  the  su^i- 
don  which  exists  whoUy  groundless.  There  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  north  to  interfere  with  these  in- 
terests of*  the  south.  Such  interference  has  never  been  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  power  of  government ;  nor  has  it  been 
in  any  way  attempted.  The  slavery  of  the  south  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left  with  the 
states  themsdves,  and  with  which  the  federal  government  had 
nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  of  that 
opinion.  The  gentleman,  indeed,  argues  that  slavery,  in  the 
abstract,  is  no  evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  say  I  di^ 
fer  with  him,  altogether  and  most  widely,  on  that  point  I  re- 
gard domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  both 
moral  and  political.  But  though  it  be  a  malady,  and  whether 
it  be  curable,  and  if  so,  by  what  means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  it  be  the  vulnus  immedicahile  of  the  social  system,  I 
leave  it  to  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to 
dedde.    And  this  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the 
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sentiment  of  the  north.     Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  history  of 
this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted  for  the  ratlfi. 
cation  of  the  people,  there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the 
powers  of  the  government  which  it  proposed  to  establish  might, 
perhaps,  in  some  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures  tend- 
ing to  the  abol  ition  of  slavery.  This  suggestion  would  of  course 
attract  much  attention  in  the  southern  conventions,  hi  that  of 
Virginia,  Governor  Randolph  said : 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who,  considering  the  subject  in  the 
calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  make  an  objection  dishonorable  to 
Virginia;  that,  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that 
those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation 
of  the  general  government^  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  congress,  petitions  on  the  subject  were  pre- 
sented, if  I  mistake  not,  from  different  states.  Hie  Pennsylva- 
nia society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  congress  a  memorial,  praying  congress  to  pnv 
mote  the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it  possessed.  This  me- 
morial was  referred,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hartly,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia ;  all  of 
them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe,  northern  men  but  the  last  This 
committee  made  a  report,  which  was  committed  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  and  there  considered  and  discussed  on  sev- 
eral days ;  and  being  amended,  although  without  material  al- 
teration, it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct  propositions,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  First,  in  the  words 
of  the  constitution,  that  congress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persooB 
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araaj  of  the  states  ihm  ensting  should  think  proper  to  ad- 
mit Second,  that  congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  dli- 
aens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  AiHcan  elave- 
ti!«de,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign  countries.  On  this 
proposilaon,  our  early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that 
tnffio  are  founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which 
bears  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed  in  the  following 
terms  t 

"Metohed,  That  oongreBs  hare  no  anthority  to  interfere  in  ih« 
enuiQcipation  of  slaveB,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  th« 
Btates ;  it  remaining  with  the  several  states  alone  to  provide  roles 
and  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  re- 
quire." 

Tliis  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives so  early  as  March,  1790.  And  now,  sir,  the  honor- 
able member  will  allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were 
the  select  committee  who  reported  the  resolution,  with  a  suigle 
exception,  all  northern  men,  but  also  that,  of  the  members  then 
composing  the  house  of  representatives,  a  lai^e  majority,  I  be- 
lieve nearly  two-thirds,  were  northern  men  also. 

The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions  in  its  journal ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  never  been  maintamed  or  con- 
tended that  congress  had  any  authority  to  r^;ulate  or  interfere 
with  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several  states.  No  northern 
gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  question  in 
either  house  of  congress. 

The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fears  they  might  have  en- 
tertained, were  allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision ;  and 
so  remained  till  they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for 
collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it  became  necessary, 
or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political  persons,  to  find  an  unva- 
rying ground  for  the  exclusion  of  northern  men  ftt)m  confidence 
and  from  lead  in  the  af&n^  of  the  republic,  th^  and  not  till 
VOL.  n.  O  22 
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ihsa,  the  ory  was  raised,  and  the  feeling  industriously  exeitodi 
that  the  influenoe  of  northern  men  in  the  public  counsels  wovM 
^idanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  For  mysel^I  daim 
no  other  merit  than  that  this  gross  and  enormous  injustice 
toward  the  whole  north  has  not  wrought  upon  metodiaiige 
my  opinions  or  my  political  conduct  I  hope  I  am  above  vio- 
lating my  principles,  even  under  the  smart  of  injury  and  &lse 
imputations.  Unjust  suspicions  and  undeserved  reproach,  what- 
ever pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  me,  I 
trust,  nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitutionai  duly, 
or  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  domestic  slavery 
of  the  south  I  leave  where  I  find  it — in  the  hands  of  their  own 
governments.  It  is  their  afEiir,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complain 
of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  population 
has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  federal  govern- 
ment. We  know,  sir,  that  the  represenatation  of  the  states  in 
the  other  house  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage  in 
that  respect  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave-holding  states ;  and  we 
know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that 
is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has 
become  merely  nominal,  the  habit  of  the  government  being  al- 
most invariably  to  collect  its  revenue  from  other  sources  and 
in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain ;  nor  would 
I  countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of  i^ 
resentation.  It  is  the  original  bargain,  the  compact;  let  it 
stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union 
itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  propositions  for 
changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is, 
and  for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit 
in  silence  to  accusations,  either  against  myself  individually  or 
against  the  north,  wholly  unfounded  and  unjust;  accusations 
which  impute  to  us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  constitutional 
compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  the 
internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the  states.    All  sueh 
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ieoBwtinnH,  wherever  and  whenever  made,  all  iniinmtioDs  of 
theexLstence  of  any  such  purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  ground- 
leas  and  injurious.  And  we  must  confide  in  southern  gentle- 
men themselves ;  we  must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of 
heart  and  magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to 
maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess  the  means  of 
its  difiusion  with  the  southern  public ;  we  must  leave  it  to  them 
to  disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those 
toward  whom  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with 
contumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  ia 
order  to  defend  myself  against  the  inferences  which  the  honora- 
ble member  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former  observadoos 
on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  entirely  to  take  leave  of 
it  without  another  remark.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  that 
paper  expresses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty.  Such  sentiments  were  common,  and  abound 
in  all  our  state  papers  of  that  day.  But  this  ordinance  did  thai 
which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is  not  even  now  univer- 
sal 'y  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared  as  a  high  and  binding 
duty  0^  government  itself  to  encourage  schools  and  advance 
the  means  of  education,  on  the  plain  reason  that  religion,  mo- 
lality, and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  One  observation  further.  The 
important  provision  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  those  of  the  states,  and  recently, 
as  we  have  seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  ccxistitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, restraining  legislative  power  in  questions  of  private  rights 
and  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  intro- 
duced and  established,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of 
express  written  constitutional  law,  in  this  ordinance  of  1787« 
And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  ordinanoe, 
who  has  not  had  the  happiness  to  attract  the  gentieman's  no- 
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laoe  heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that  he  was  thg&r* 
p|fln  of  that  seleot  oommitteo  of  the  old  congress,  whose  report 
first  expressed  the  strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  old  oon* 
federation  was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  oountrj-, 
and  recommending  to  the  states  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
viention  whidi  formed  the  present  constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  from  the  north  to  the 
south  the  honor  of  this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North- 
western Territory.  The  journal,  without  argument  or  com- 
ment, refutes  such  attempt  The  cession  by  Viq^nia  was  made 
March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April  following,  a  committee, 
conasdng  of  Messrs.  Jefiferson,  Chose,  and  Howell,  reported  a 
plan  for  a  temporary  government  of  the  territory,  in  which  was 
this  article:  ^That,  after  the  year  1800,  there  shall  be  neidio* 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  oth- 
erwise than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  convicted."  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
to  strike  out  this  paragraph.  The  question  was  put,  according 
to  the  form  thai  practised,  "•  Shall  these  words  stand  as  a  part 
of  the  plan  1 "  &a  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Uaod,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
seven  States,  voted  in  the  affirmative;  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Ctirolina,  in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was  di- 
vided. As  the  consent  of  nine  states  was  necessary,  the  words 
oould  not  stand,  and  were  struck  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jefierson 
voted  for  the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785),  Mr.  King,  of  Massadiu- 
setts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  the 
formerly  r^ected  article,  with  this  addition :  "And  that  this  reg- 
ulation shall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamen- 
tal prindple  of  the  constitution  between  the  thirteen  original 
states,  and  each  of  the  states  described  in  the  resolve,"  &c.  On 
this  clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and  thorough  security, 
tfaia  ei^  northern  states  at  that  time  voted  affirmatively,  and 
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tiie  four  southern  states  D^atively.  The  votes  oi  nine  states 
were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus  the  provisicm  was  again  rejected 
bj  the  southern  states.  The  perseverance  of  the  north  held 
out,  and  two  years  afterward  the  object  was  attained.  It  is 
BO  derc^ation  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  draw- 
ing the  ordinance,  that  its  principles  had  before  been  {nrepared 
and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  If  one  siioold  rea- 
S0n  in  that  way,  what  would  become  of  the  distinguished  honor 
of  the  author  of  the  declaration  of  independence  ?  There  is 
BOt  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and 
resolved  in  the  assemblies,  and  other  popular  bodies  in  the 
country,  over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  fbund  out  that  this  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Dane,  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  convention. 
However  uninformed  the  honorable  member  may  be  of  char- 
acters and  occurrences  at  the  north,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
at  his  elbow,  on  this  occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofty 
^irit,  some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor,  possessiBg 
the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and  ready  to  sup{^y  the  hon<MN 
able  member  with  everything,  down  ev^n  to  foi^otten  and  motb- 
eaten  two-penny  pam^^ilets,  which  may  be  used  to  the  disadvaii- 
tage  of  his  own  country.  But  as  to  the  Hartford  oonv^ticm, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body  seem 
BOW  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New  England  than  &rther 
south.  They  appear  to  be  looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but 
elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  seemg  how  £ir  they  may  serve  as 
a  precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  they  are 
quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  which  they  originated  was 
too  cold.  Other  conventions,  of  more  recait  existence,  have 
gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it  The  learned  doctors 
of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have  pushed  their  commentaries  on 
the  Hartford  collect  so  &r,  that  the  original  text-writers  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with 
tiie  Hartford  c<»ivention.    Its  journal,  which  the  geatleman  has 
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quoted,  I  never  read.  So  &r  as  the  honorable  m^nbeT  inay 
discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit  in  any  d^ree  resemUnig 
that  which  was  avowed  and  justified  in  those  other  convaitions 
to  wluoh  I  have  alluded,  or  so  &r  as  those  proceedings  ean  be 
shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  disnniqUy 
so  &r  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them  repre- 
hension and  censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and  other  occurr^aoes 
of  that  day,  in  the  hope,  probably,  (which  will  not  be  gratified,) 
that  I  should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow  him  at 
length  in  those  excursions,  the  honorable  member  returned,  and 
attempted  another  object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in 
the  otiber  house,  the  same  which  1  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
myself,  the  other  day ;  and  has  quoted  a  passage  or  two  from  it, 
with  a  bold,  though  uneasy  and  laboring,  air  of  confidence,  as 
if  he  had  detected  in  me  an  inconsistency.  Judging  from  the 
gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the  course  of  the  debate 
and  to  the  point  in  discussion  would  have  imagined,  from  so 
triumphant  a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  was  about  to 
overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradiction.  Any  one  who 
heard  him,  and  who  had  not  heard  what  I  had,  in  &ct,  previ- 
ously said,  must  have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited,  as 
the  gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a  breath  blows  all  tins  tri- 
umph away.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difllerence  in  the  s^itU 
ments  of  my  remarks  on  the  two  occasions.  What  I  said  here 
on  Wednesday  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  in  the  other  house  in  1825.  Though  the  g^tleman  had 
the  metaphysics  of  Hudibras,  though  he  were  able 

**  ta  sever  and  divide 
▲  bair  ^wixt  north  and  northwest  sidei* 

he  yet  could  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors  between  the 
fidr  reading  of  my  remarks  in  1825,  and  what  1  said  here  last 
veek.    There  b  not  only  no  contradiction,  no  differenoe^  but^  in 
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tcutb,  too  exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language,  to 
he  entirely  in  just  taste.  I  had  myself  quoted  the  same  speedi ; 
had  recurred  to  it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me ;  and  mudi 
«f  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  from  it  Li 
order  to  make  finishing  work  with  this  allied  contradiction,  per- 
mit me  to  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  debate,  and  review  its 
ooui^  This  seems  expedient,  and  may  be  done  as  well  now 
MS  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this.  The  honorable  member  from 
Connecticut  moved  a  resolution,  which  constitutes  the  first 
brendbi  of  that  which  is  now  before  us ;  that  is  to  say,  a  reso- 
lution, instructing  the  committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  to  such  as  have  heretofore  been  ofiered  for  sale ; 
and  whether  sundry  offices  connected  with  the  sales  of  the  lands 
might  not  be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  service- 
In  the  pr<^ess  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on  this  resolution, 
an  honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend 
-the  resolution,  so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its  object ;  that  is,  to 
strike  it  all  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  hasten  the 
sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys,  of  the  lands. 

Hie  honorable  member  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Sprague)  su^ested 
•that  both  those  propositions  might  well  enough  go  for  consider- 
ation to  the  committee ;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the 
member  fix)m  South  Carolina  addressed  the  senate  in  his  first 
speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  give  us  his  own  free  thoughts  on 
the  public  lands.  1  saw  him  rise  with  pleasure,  and  listened 
with  expectation,  though  before  he  concluded  I  was  filled  with 
surprise.  Certainly,  I  was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find 
him  following  up,  to  the  extent  he  did,  the  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  put  forth,  and 
whidi  it  4s  known  he  has  long  entertained. 
'    I  need  not  repeat  at  lai^e  the  general  topics  of  the  honorable 
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gentleman's  speech.  When  he  said  yesterday  that  he  did  OiOt 
attack  the  eastern  states,  he  certainly  must  have  foi^^otten,  sot 
only  particular  remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  ius 
speech ;  unless  he  means  by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not  coix^ 
mence  hostilities,  but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in  the  aik- 
tack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole  couzse  of 
tlie  governm^ent,  for  forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  disposition  of 
the  public  land ;  and  then,  turning  northward  and  eastward,  and 
£uacying  he  had  found  a  cause  for  alleged  narrowness  aod  nlg- 
gai'dliness  in  the  "  accursed  policy  "  of  the  tariif,  to  which  he 
represented  the  people  of  New  England  as  wedded,  he  went  on 
for  a  full  hour  with  remarks,  the  whole  scope  of  which  was  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  this  policy,  in  feelings  and  in  measures 
un£iYorable  to  the  west.  I  thought  his  opinions  unfounded  and 
erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course  of  the  government^  and  ven- 
tured to  reply  to  them. 

The  gendeman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy  of  other  cases, 
and  quoted  the  conduct  of  European  governments  towards  their 
own  subjects  settlmg  on  this  continent,  as  in  point,  to  show 
that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling,  when  we  should 
have  given  the  public  lands  to  settlers  without  price.  I  thought 
the  honorable  member  had  sufiered  his  judgment  to  be  betrayed 
by  a  ^se  analogy ;  that  he  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of 
resemblance  where  there  was  no  real  ^militude.  I  think  so  still. 
The  first  settlers  of  North  America  were  enterprising  spirits^ 
engaged  in  private  adventure,  or  fieeing  from  tyranny  at  home. 
When  arrived  here,  they  were  forgotten  by  the  mother  country, 
or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Carried  away  again  by 
the  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
passage,  the  honorable  member  yesterday  observed,  that  the 
conduct  of  government  toward  the  western  emigrants,  or  my 
representation  of  it,  brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in 
the  British  parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  CoIodqI 
Barre.     On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  tax,  I  foi|^t 
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i^ttd^  Colitfiel  Baire  had  heard  a  member  on  tlie  treasury  bendi 
axgiie^  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  being  British  oolo- 
mes,  planted  by  the  maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indu^noe, 
«Qd  }Mrotected  by  the  arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  thehr 
mite  to  rdieve  the  mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden  under 
which  she  groaned.  The  language  of  Ck>lonel  Barre,  in  reply 
to  this^  was :  "  They  planted  by  your  care  1  Your  oppression 
planted  them  America,  lliey  fled  from  your  tyranny,  and 
grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as  you  b^an  to  care 
IcM"  them,  you  showed  your  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out 
their  liberties,  misrepresent  their  character,  prey  upon  themi 
and  eat  out  their  substance." 

And  how  does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  to  maintain, 
that  language  like  thb  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  toward  the  western  emigrants, 
or  to  any  representation  given  by  me  of  that  conduct  1  Were 
the  settlers  in  the  west  driven  thither  by  our  oppression  ?  Have 
they  flourished  only  by  our  neglect  of  them  1  Has  the  gov- 
ernment done  nothing  but  to  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their 
substance?  Sir,  this  fervid  eloquence  of  the  British  speaker, 
just  when  and  where  it  was  uttered,  and  flt  to  remain  an  exer- 
cise for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place,  when  it  is  brought 
thence  to  be  applied  here,  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  country 
toward  her  own  citizens.  From  America  to  England,  it  may 
be  true ;  from  Americans  to  their  own  government,  it  would 
be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave  it  to  be  recited  and  de- 
claimed by  our  boys  against  a  foreign  nation ;  not  introduce  it 
here^  to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  allied  contradiction.  .  In  my 
remarks  on  Wednesday,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give 
away  gratuitously  all  the  public  lands ;  that  we  held  them  in 
trust ;  that  the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  a  common  fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
to  9^11  and  settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate.    Now, 

VOL.  IL  O* 
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ttr,  what  oontradiction  does  the  gentleitian  find  to  this  sestmittt 
in  the  speech  of  1 825  ?  He  quotes  me  air  haTing  then  said,  that 
we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  as  a  very  great  treasure.  Very 
well,  £dr,  supposing  me  to  be  accurately  reported  in  that  expreS' 
non,  what  is  the  contradiction  ?  I  have  not  now  said  that  we 
should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source  of  pecuniary  income. 
No  such  thing.  It  is  not  my  view.  What  I  have  said,  and 
what  I  do  say,  is,  that  they  are  a  common  fund,  to  be  disposed 
of  for  the  common  benefit,  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  settlers,  beeping  the  object  of  settling  the  lands 
as  much  in  view  as  that  of  raising  money  from  them.  This  I 
say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.  Is  this  hugging  them  as 
a  &vorite  treasure  1  Is  there  no  difference  between  hugging 
and  hoarding  this  fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  great  treasure,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  disposing  of  it  at  low  prices,  placing  the  pro- 
odeds  in  the  general  treasury  of  the  Union  ?  My  opinion  is, 
that  as  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  land  as  £iirly  and  reasonably 
may  be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at  such  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest 
effect  to  settlement  This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the  states, 
as  the  gentleman  would  propose ;  nor  is  it  hugging  the  fund 
dosely  and  tenaciously,  as  a  favorite  treasure ;  but  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according  with  all 
the  various  duties  which  rest  on  government.  So  much  for  my 
contradiction.  And  what  is  it?  Where  is  the  ground  of  the 
gentleman's  triumph  1  What  inconsistency  in  word  or  doctrine 
has  he  been  able  to  detect  ?  Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that 
discomfiture  with  which  the  honorable  gentleman  threatened 
me,  commend  me  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the  rest  of  my 
Hfe. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the  debate ;  and  I  must 
now  bring  the  gentleman  back  to  what  is  the  point 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is,  Has  the  doctrine 
be^  advanced  at  the  south  or  the  east,  that  the  population  of 
the  west  ahould  be  retarded,  or  at  least  need  not  be  lv"*y^ped^ 
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on  aoeoant  of  its  effect  to  drain  off  the  people  fh>m  the  Atlantie 
slates  1  Is  this  doctrine,  as  has  been  ^eged,  of  eastern  origin  ? 
That  19  tiie  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  anything  by 
which  he  can  make  good  his  accusation  1  I  submit  to  the  sen- 
ate^ that  he  has  entirely  failed ;  and,  as  far  as  this  debate  has 
diown,  the  only  parson  who  has  advanced  such  sentiments  is  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  friend  to  the  honorable 
member  himself.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  given  no  an- 
swer to  this ;  there  is  none  which  can  be  given.  The  simple 
£iet,  while  it  requires  no  comment  to  enforce  it,  defies  all  argu- 
Eaent  to  refute  it.  I  could  refer  to  the  speeches  of  another 
southern  gentleman,  in  years  before,  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter, and  to  the  same  efiect,  as  that  which  has  been  quoted ; 
bat  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  senate  by  the  reading 
of  them. 

■  So  th^  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the  policy  of  retard- 
ing western  population,  and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
growth  of  the  new  states.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  that  pol- 
icy in  the  country,  no  part  of  it  is  hers.  If  it  has  a  local  hab- 
itation, the  honorable  member  has  probably  seen  by  this  time 
where  to  look  for  it ;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a  name,  ha 
has  himself  christened  it. 

-  We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  important  part  of  the 
honorable  gentleman's  observations.  Since  it  does  not  accord 
with  my  views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the  public 
lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  what  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to 
TOte  them  away  in  particular  instances.  How,  he  inquires,  do 
I  reconcile  with  these  professed  sentiments,  my  support  of  meas^ 
ures  appropriating  portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads,  par- 
ticular  canals,  particular  rivers,  and  particular  institutions  of 
isducation  in  the  west?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide 
difiference  in  political  opinion  between  the  honorable  gentleman 
md  myself.    On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  objects  as  con- 
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neoted  with  the  common  good,  &irly  embraced  in  its  ol]jectaiid 
its  terms;  he,  aa  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if  good  at  alL 
only  local  good.  This  is  our  difference.  The  interrogatory 
which  he  proceeded  to  put,  at  (mce  explains  this  difl^renoa. 
*^  What  interest,"  asks  he,  ^  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in 
Ohio  1 "  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full  of  significance.  It  de> 
Telope  the  gentleman's  whole  political  system ;  and  its  answer 
expounds  mine.  Here  we  differ.  I  look  upon  a  road  over  the 
All^hanies,  a  canal  round  the  &lls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or 
xailway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  waters,  as  being  an 
object  laige  and  extensive  enough  to  be  £urly  ssdd  to  be  for  the 
iX>mmon  benefit  The  gentleman  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  is 
the  key  to  his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  goyemment. 
He  may  well  ask  what  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal 
in  Ohio.  On  his  system,  it  is  true,  ^e  has  no  interest  On 
Aat  system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  different  governments,  and 
difierent  countries ;  connected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight 
and  ill-defined  bond  of  union,  but  in  all  main  respects  separate 
and  diverse.  On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in 
a  canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman,  therefore,  only 
fiillows  out  his  own  principles ;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at 
the  natural  conclusions  of  his  own  doctrines ;  he  only  announ- 
ces the  true  results  of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  him- 
ael^  and  would  persuade  others  to  adopt,  when  he  thusdedarea 
that  South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  a  public  work  in  Ohia 
Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  of  New  England  do  not  reascm 
tihus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  entirely  different  We  look  upon 
the  states,  not  as  separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to  dwell  on 
that  union,  and  on  the  mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so  much 
promoted,  and  the  common  renown  which  it  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  acquire.  In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  and 
Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country ;  states,  united  under  the 
aame  general  goveniment,  having  interests,  common,  assodated, 
intermingled.    In  whatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
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ooD8thutd<»3l  power  of  this  goTemment^  we  look  upon  the 
states  as  one.  We  do  not  impose  geographical  limits  to  our 
patriotic  feeling  or  regard ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers  and  moun- 
tains,  and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boundaries,  beyond  which 
public  improvements  do  not  benefit  us.  •  We  who  come  here, 
as  ag^ts  and  representatives  of  these  narrow-minded  and  sel^ 
ish  mai  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  re- 
gard with  an  equal  eye  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  ia 
within  our  power  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal, 
beginning  in  South  Caix>lina  and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  ap> 
peared  to  me  to  be  of  national  importance  and  national  magni- 
tude, believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  power  of  government  extends 
to  the  encouragement  of  works  of  that  description,  if  I  were  to 
stand  up  here  and  ask.  What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a 
railroad  in  South  Carolina  1  I  should  not  be  willing  to  &ce  my 
constituents.  These  same  narrow-minded  men  would  tell  me, 
that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and  that 
one  who  possessed  too  little  comprehension,  either  of  intellect 
or  feeling,  one  who  was  not  large  enough  both  in  mind  and  in 
heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  interest  of  any  part. 

Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government 
by  unjustifiable  construction,  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within  a 
fiiir  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does 
exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  the  states  are  one.  It  was  the  very  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  create  unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  In  war  and  peace  we  are  one ;  in 
eommerce,  one ;  because  the  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment reaches  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of 
eommerce.  I  have  never  seen  any  more  difficulty  in  erecting 
lighthouses  on  the  lakes,  than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving  the 
^bors  of  inland  seas,  than  if  they  were  within  the  ebb  and 
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flow  of  the  tide ;  or  in  removing  obstructiond  in  the  vast  streams 
of  the  west,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facilitate  commeroe  <m 
the  Atlantic  coast  If  there  be  any  power  for  one,  there  is 
power  also  for  the  other ;  and  they  are  all  and  equally  for  the 
common  good  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  objects,  apparently  more  local,  or  the  benefit 
of  which  is  less  general,  toward  which,  nevertheless,  I  have 
concurred  with  others,  to  give  aid  by  donations  of  land.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  a  road,  in  or  through  one  of  the  new 
states,  m  which  this  government  possesses  large  quantities  of 
land.  Have  the  United  States  no  right,  or,  as  a  great  and  un- 
taxed proprietor,  are  they  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to 
an  object  thus  calculated  to  promote  the  common  good  of  ail 
the  proprietors,  themselves  included  1  And  even  with  respect 
to  education,  which  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the  question  be 
eonsidered.  hi  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  made 
matter  of  compact  with  these  states,  that  they  should  do  their 
part  to  promote  education.  In  the  next  place,  our  whole  sj»- 
tem  of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  education  is  for  the 
common  good ;  because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  portion  is 
uniformly  reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schoolsi 
And,  finally,  have  not  these  new  states  singularly  strong  claims^ 
founded  on  the  ground  already  stated,  that  the  government  is 
a  great  untaxed  proprietor,  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil  1  It  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  probably  there  is  in 
no  part  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  call  for  the 
means  of  education,  as  in  those  new  states,  owing  to  the  v»8t 
numbers  of  persons  within  those  ages  in  which  education  and 
instruction  are  usually  received,  if  received  at  all.  This  is  the 
natural  ccmsequence  of  recency  of  settlement  and  rapid  increase^ 
The  census  of  these  states  shows  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between  in&noy  and 
manhood.  These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  deep 
and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and 
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this  is  the  fiivored  tesflon,  Ihe  veiy  flpring-tiine  for  sowing' them. 
Let  them  be  dtsseminated  without  stint  Let  them  be  scat- 
tered, broadcast,  with  a  bountiful  hand.  Whatever  the  govenk- 
ment  can  &irl j  do  toward  these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  d<Hie. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  sucdnctly  stated,  on  which  my 
votes  for  grants  of  lands  for  particukr  objects  rest ;  while  I 
maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for 
the  common  benefit  And  reasons  like  these,  I  presume,  have 
influenced  the  votes  of  other  gentlemen  from  New  England. 
Those  who  have  a  different  view  of  the  powers  of  the  governr 
ment,  of  course,  come  to  different  conclusions,  on  these,  as  on 
other  questions.  I  observed,  when  speaking  on  this  subject  be- 
fore, that  if  we  looked  to  iany  measure,  whether  for  a  road,  a 
canal,  or  anything  else,  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
west,  it  would  be  found  that,  if  the  New  England  ayes  were 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  votes,  the  southern  noes  would  always 
have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has  not  been 
denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In  stating  this,  I  thought  it 
just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the  south, 
rather  than  to  any  other  less  favorable  or  less  charitable  cause. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  the  honorable  gentlemati 
asks  if  I  reproach  him  and  his  friends  with  their  constitutional 
scruples.  Sir,  I  reproach  nobody.  1  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the 
most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occurred  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man cannot  deny  the  fact ;  he  may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the 
reascm.  It  is  not  long  since  I  had  occasion,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  his  own  state,  to  account  for  its  being  intrusted 
to  my  hands,  by  saying  that  the  constitutional  opinions  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague  prevented  them  from  sup- 
porting it  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  matter  of  reproach  1  Far 
from  it  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  than  an  honest 
one  for  these  scruples?  Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me 
to  doubt  or  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  either  changed 
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his  fleatimenta,  or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  oonslltuticael 
opinions  accommodated  to  any  particidar  combination  of  polit* 
ioal  occurrences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  that,  while 
I  was  entitled  to  little  credit  in  thus  questicHiing  other  people's 
motives,  I  justified  the  whole  world  in  suspecting  my  own.  But 
how  has  the  gentleman  returned  this  respect  for  others'  opin- 
i(Mis  1  His  own  candor  and  justice,  how  have  they  been  ex- 
hibited toward  the  motives  of  others,  while  he  has  been  at  so 
much  pains  to  maintain,  what  nobody  has  disputed,  the  purity 
of  his  own  1  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked  when,  and  kow^  and  to% 
New  England  votes  were  found  going  for  measures  &voraUe  to 
the  west.  He  has  demanded  to  be  informed  whether  all  tins 
did  not  begin  in  1825,  and  while  the  election  of  presid^it  was 
still. pending,  ^    ' 

Sir,  to  these  questions  retort  would  be  justified ;  and  4t  is  both 
cc^nt  and  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the  inquiry, 
not  by  retort,  but  by  facts.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  toheti^  and 
how,  and  why  New  England  has  supported  measures  &vorable 
to  the  west.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  early  history  of  the 
government,  to  the  first  acquisition  of  the  lands,  to  the  ori^nal 
laws  for  dispo^ng  of  them,  and  for  governing  the  territories 
where  they  lie ;  and  have  shown  the  influence  of  New  England 
men  and  New  England  principles  in  all  these  leading  measures. 
I  should  not  be  pardoned  were  I  to  go  over  that  ground  again. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to  measures  of  a  less  general 
character,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  everything  of  this 
kind,  designed  for  western  improvement,  has  depended  on  the 
votes  of  New  England ;  all  this  is  true  beyond  the  power  of 
contradiction.  And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to  whidl 
I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as  to  belong  to  the  early  history  c^ 
the  public  lands,  and  not  so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the 
period  when  the  gentleman  charitably  imagines  a  new  direcdon 
may  have  been  given  to  New  England  feeling  and  New  Eft. 
gland  votes.    These  measures,  and  the  New  England  Totos  ift 
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si^^rt  of  them,  may  be  tak^  as  aampies  and  apedmena  of 
all  the  XQsL 

In  1820  (observe  Mr.  President,  in  1820),  the  people  of  the 
west  besought  congress  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lands. 
In  &iror  of  that  reducticHi,  New  England,  with  a  del^ation  of 
fortj  members  in  the  other  house,  gave  thirty4hree  votes,  and 
o^e  only  against  it  The  four  soutiiem  states,  with  over  fifty 
m^nbers,  gave  thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven  i^inst  it 
A^ain,  in  1821  (ob6^*ve  again,  sir,  the  time),  the  law  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a 
measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  west,  and  more  eq>ecially  to 
the  southwest  It  authorized  the  relinquishment  of  contracts 
for  l^ds  winch  had  been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  a  re- 
duction in  other  cases  of  not  less  than  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  the  purchase-money.  Many  millions  of  dollars^ 
six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least,  probably  much  more,  were  re- 
linquished by  this  law.  On  this  bill.  New  Inland,  with  her 
forty  members,  gave  more  affirmative  votes  than  the  four  south- 
ern states,  with  their  fifty-two  or  three  members.  These  two 
are  &r  the  most  important  g^end  measures  respeedng  the 
public  lands  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  toc^  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the  time 
when. 

As  to  the  manner  howy  the  gentleman  already  sees  that  it  was 
by  voting  in  solid  column  for  the  required  relief;  and,  lastly,  as 
to  the  cause  whi/,  I  tell  the  gentleman  it  was  because  the  mem- 
bers from  New  England  thought  the  measures  just  and  salu- 
tary ;  because  they  entertained  toward  the  west  neither  envy, 
hatred,  nor  malice ;  because  they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as 
just  and  enlight^ed  men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which  had 
arisen  in  the  west  with  the  appropriate  measure  of  relief;  be- 
cause they  felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters,  and  the  charao- 
texs  of  th^  New  England  predecessors  in  this  government, 
to  jftct  toward  the  new  states  in  the  i^rit  of  a  liberal,  patnm^ 
VOL.  n.  23 
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iang,  magnanimous  pdu^.  So  much,  sir,  for  the  cause  ttfhf; 
and  I  hope  that  by  this  time,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  is 
satisfied ;  if  not,  I  do  not  know  when^  or  how^  or  why  he  ever 
will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important  measures,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiries,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go 
bade  to  a  period  yet  something  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of  st^ 
further  showing  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  reason  there  Is 
for  the  gentleman's  insinuation  that  political  hopes  or  fears,  or 
party  associations,  were  the  grounds  of  these  New  England 
votes.  And  after  what  has  been  said,  I  hope  it  may  be  fot^v^ 
me  if  I  allude  to  some  political  opinions  and  votes  of  my  own, 
of  very  little  public  importance  certainly,  but  which,  from  the 
time  at  which  they  were  given  and  expressed,  may  pass  to 
good  witnesses  on  tiiis  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its  origin  to  tlie  peaee 
of  1815,  had  be^  too  much  engrossed  with  various  o&er  im- 
portant concerns  to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and 
look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal  resources.  In  die 
early  part  of  President  Washington's  administration,  it  was 
fully  occupied,  with  con^leting  its  own  organization,  providing 
for  the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers,  and  maintaining  do- 
mestic peace.  Before  the  termination  of  that  administration^ 
the  fires  of  the  French  revolution  blazed  fortii,  as  from  a  new- 
opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean  did  not  se- 
cure us  from  its  effects.  The  smoke  and  the  cinders  reached 
us,  though  not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agitating  ques- 
ticHis,  embarrassing  to  government  and  dividing  public  opmion, 
sprung  out  of  tiie  new  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally  embarrass- 
ing and  equally  exciting  division  and  discord,  through  the  long 
series  of  twenty  years,  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with 
England.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct,  marked, 
and  deliberate  attention  had  been  given,  or  could  have  been 
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^en,  to  the  internal  ocHidition  of  the  oountry,  its  capadties  of 
impioyement,  or  the  oonsdtaticmal  power  of  the  government  in 
re^srd  to  objects  connected  with  such  improTemoit 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an  entirely  new  and 
a  most  interesting  state  of  things ;  it  opened  to  us  other  pro6> 
peets  and  suggested  other  duties.  We  ourselves  were  changed, 
and  the  whde  world  was  changed.  The  pacification  of  Europe, 
after  June^  1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect.  The 
nations  evidently  manifested  that  they  were  disposed  for  peace. 
Some  agitation  of  the  waves  might  be  expected,  even  after  the 
storm  had  subsided,  but  the  tendency  was^  strongly  and  rapidly, 
toward  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  ar,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and,  like  others,  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  newly  altered  condition  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment would  naturally  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction ;  because 
new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  We  had  pushed  our  comment  &r 
and  &st,  under  the  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were 
now  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral  or  belligerent  The  harvest 
of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  all.  With 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious  there  would  spring  up  in 
her  eurde  of  nations  a  revived  and  invigorating  spirit  of  trade, 
and  a  new  activity  in  all  the  business  and  objects  of  dvilized 
life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains  were  to  be  earned  only 
by  success  in  a  dose  and  intense  competition.  Other  nations 
would  produce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for  themselves,  and 
manufacture  for  themsdves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities. 
The  crops  of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sustain  European  ar- 
mies, nor  our  ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war  had  ren- 
.dared  unable  to  supply  themselves.     It  was  obvious,  that,  un* 
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der  liMee  ctrcumstanoes,  the  ooontay  would  begin  to  surve j 
Itself  and  to  estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement. 

And  this  improvement — ^how  was  it  to  be  acoomplished,  and 
who  was  to  accomplish  it  ?  We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions 
of  people,  ^read  over  almost  half  a  world.  We  were  more 
than  twenty  states,  some  stretching  along  the  same  seaboard, 
flome  along  the  same  line  of  inland  fi-ontier,  and  others  on  op- 
pofflte  banks  of  the  same  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations  at 
once  presented  themselves,  in  looking  at  this  state  of  tlui^ 
with  great  force.  One  was,  that  that  great  branch  of  improve- 
ment whidi  consisted  in  furnishing  new  fkulities  of  intercourse 
necessarily  ran  into  different  states  in  every  leading  instance, 
and  would  b^efit  the  citizens  of  all  such  states.  No  one  state, 
dierefbre,  in  such  cases,  would  assume  the  whole  expense,  nor 
was  the  cooperation  of  several  states  to  be  expected.  Take  the 
instance  of  the  Delaware  breakwater.  It  will  cost  several  mil- 
lions  of  money.  Would  Pennsylvania  alone  ever  have  con- 
structed it  1  Certainly  never,  while  this  Union  lasts,  because 
it  is  not  for  her  sole  benefit.  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware  have  united  to  accomplish  it  at  their  joint 
expense  1  Certainly  not,  for  the  same  reas(».  It  could  not  be 
done,  therefore,  but  by  the  general  government  The  same 
may  be  stud  of  the  large  inland  undertakings,  except  that,  in 
them,  government,  instead  of  bearing  the  whole  expense,  oodp- 
erates  with  others  who  bear  a  part  The  other  consideration 
is,  that  the  United  States  have  the  means.  They  enjoy  the 
revenues  derived  from  commerce,  and  the  states  have  no  abun 
dant  and  easy  sources  d  public  income.  The  custom-houses 
fill  the  g^eral  treasury,  Tvhile  the  states  have  scanty  resources^ 
except  by  resort  to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  settle,  at 
least  for  myself,  some  definite  notions  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers  of  the  government  in  regard  to  internal  affiurs.  It  may  not 
savor  too  much  of  selfcommendation  to  remark,  that,  with  this 
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object,  I  considered  the  oonstitutioii,  its  ju£cial  oonstructioi],  ite 
ootemporaneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  legj» 
latioQ  of  congress  under  it ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
government  had  power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in 
their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  commonly  qx>kCT  of  as 
Ihtekkal  Improyemskts.  That  conclusion,  sir,  may  have  been 
right,  or  it  may  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue  tha 
grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only,  that  it  was  adopted  and 
acted  on  even  so  early  as  in  1816.  Yea,  Mr.  President,  1 
made  up  my  opinion,  and  determined  on  my  intended  course 
of  political  conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  fourteenth  congrtass, 
in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  further  to  say,  that 
I  made  up  these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  politi- 
cal conduct,  Teucro  duce*  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued  in  all  this  a 
South  Carolina  track  on  the  doctrines  of  uitemal  improvement. 
South  Carolina,  as  she  was  then  represented  in  the  other 
house,  set  forth  in  1816  under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze,  and  I 
was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  sees  new  lights 
and  turns  a  sharp  comer,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep 
straight  on  in  the  same  path.  1  repeat,  that  leading  gentlem^i 
ftom  South  Carolina  were  first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doc- 
trines of  internal  improvements,  when  those  doctrines  came 
first  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  congress.  The  de* 
bate  on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the 
direct  tax,  will  show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that 
time. 

The  tariff  of  1816,  (one  of  the  plain  cases  of  oppression  and 
usurpation,  from  which,  if  the  government  does  not  recede,  in- 
dividus^  states  may  justly  secede  from  the  government,)  is,  sir^ 
in  truth,  a  South  Carolina  tariff^  supported  by  South  Carolina 
votes.  But  for  those  votes  it  could  not  have  passed  in  the  form 
in  whidi  it  did  pass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Ma?sachu- 

•  At  the  time  wbon  this  speech  was  made,  Mr.  Galhonn  was  yioe-president,  and 
pntfdent  of  the  senata 
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setts  votes,  it  would  have  been  lost  Does  not  the  hononiiaiie 
g^tleman  well  know  all  this?  There  are  certainly  those  who 
do,  full  well,  know  it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach  South 
Carolina.  I  only  state  the  fact ;  and  I  think  it  will  appear  tQ  he 
true,  that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest  advooates  of  the  tarifi^ 
as  a  measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express  ground  of  pro- 
tection, were  leading  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  in  congreea^ 
I  did  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand  their  language  in 
any  other  sense.  While  this  tariff  of  1816  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  house  of  representatives,  an  honorable  gaitlemaii 
fiom  Georgia,  now  of  this  house,  (Mr.  Forsyth,)  moved  to  re- 
duce the  proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  failed,  by  four  votes^ 
South  Carolina  giving  three  votes  (enough  to  have  turned  the 
scale)  against  his  motion.  The  act,  sir,  then  passed,  and  re- 
ceived on  its  passage  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  represenr 
tatives  of  South  Carolina  present  and  voting.  This  act  is  the 
first  in  the  order  of  those  now  denounced  as  plain  usurpations. 
We  see  it  daily  in  the  list,  by  the  side  of  those  of  18SJ4  and 
1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression,  justifying  disunion.  I 
put  it  home  to  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  that 
his  own  state  was  not  only  ''art  and  part "  in  this  measure,  but 
the  eattsa  causans.  Without  her  aid,  this  seminal  prindple  of 
mischief,  this  root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been  planted.  I 
have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  protection.  It  interfered  directly  with  existing  in- 
terests of  great  value  and  amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  co^ 
ton  trade  by  the  roots,  but  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed 
on  the  principle  of  protecting  manu&ctures,  on  the  prindfde 
against  free  trade,  on  the  principle  opposed  to  that  which  Uii 
ii8  alone. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  important  and  lead- 
ing gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  in  1816.  I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next  year, 
and)  returning  again  in  1828,  thought  I  found  South  Carolina 
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wb^re  I  had  left  her.  I  really  supposed  that  all  things  remained 
as  they  were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  internal 
improvements  would  be  defended  by  the  same  eloquent  Toices, 
and  the  same  strong  arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these 
six  years,  it  is  true,  political  associations  had  assumed  a  new 
aspect  and  new  divisions.  A  party  had  arisen  in  the  south 
kostOe  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements,  and  had  vig- 
orooidy  attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-consolidation  was  the  flag 
UDd^  which  this  party  fought ;  and  its  supporters  inveighed 
i^omst  internal  improvements,  much  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  inveighed  against  them,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation.  Whether  this 
party  arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neighborhood,  is 
more  than  I  know.  I  think  the  latter.  However  that  may 
have  been,  there  were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it 
Nunes  being  r^arded  as  things  in  such  controversies,  they  be- 
stowed on  the  anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  appellation  of 
radicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  appellation  of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  dis- 
tinction applicable  and  applied  to  those  who  denied  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  internal  improvement,  originated,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between  North  Carolina 
and  Geoi^ia.  Well,  sir,  these  mischievous  radicals  were  to  be 
put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South  Caix)lina  was  stretched 
out  to  put  them  down.  About  this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to  con- 
gress. The  battle  with  the  radicals  had  been  fought,  and  our 
South  Carolina  champions  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment had  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  understood 
to  have  achieved  a  victory.  We  looked  upon  them  as  con- 
querors. They  had  driven  back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture, 
a  thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always  performed  when 
it  is  promised.  A  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
in  this  debate,  had  come  into  congress,  during  my  absence  irom 
it^  from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  high  rep 
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utadon  for  ability.  He  came  from  a  school  with  which  he  had 
been  aoquainted,  et  noscitur  a  sociis,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a 
printed  speech  of  this  distinguished  genUeman,  (Mr.  McDuffie,) 
"  ON  Internal  Improvements,"  delivered  about  the  period  to 
whidi  I  now  refer;  and  printed  with  a  few  introductory  remarks 
upon  consolidation ;  in  which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  consolidated 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  the  radicals,  if  to  crush  be  to 
consolidate.  I  give  you  a  short  but  expressive  quotation  fixun 
these  remarks.  He  is  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then  recently 
published,  entitled  "Consolidation;"  and  having  alluded  to  tb» 
question  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  former  bank  of  the  Uni« 
ted  States,  he  says : 

**  Moreover^  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  and  when  Mr.  Craw- 
ford advocated  a  renewal  of  the  old  charter,  it  was  considered  a  fed- 
eral measure ;  which  internal  improvement  never  was,  as  this  author 
erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure  originated  in  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland 
road ;  and  was  first  proposed,  a*  a  system,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  car- 
ried through  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
republicans,  including  almost  every  one  of  the  leading  men  who 
carried  us  through  the  late  war." 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of  the  federal  her^ 
eaies.     One  paragraph  more,  sir : 

**  The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as  federal- 
ists. General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  majority  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  congress,  modestly  extends  the  de- 
nunciation to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  whole  republican  party.  Here 
are  his  words :  'During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  much  has 
passed  which  the  republican  party  would  be  glad  to  approve  if  they 
could  I  But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which  has  chiefly  eli- 
cited these  observations,  is  the  renewal  of  the  System  or  Intebnal 
Improvements.'  Now  this  measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  116  to 
86  of  a  republican  congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  republican  presi- 
dent Who,  then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the  high  prerogative 
of  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  the  republieaa 
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admiaistration  of  the  coantry  f  A  dennnciation  including  within  iU 
sweep  CalhauTij  Lowndes  and  Chevei,  men  who  will  be  regarded  as 
tKe  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strongest  pillars 
of  the  republican  party,  as  long  as  the  late  war  shall  be  remem- 
bered, and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  bo  regarded  as  the  proper 
objects  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people  1 " 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  maintained  by  South 
Garolina  gentlemen,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the 
siibject  of  internal  improvements,  when  I  took  my  seat  there 
as  a  member  from  Massachusetts  in  1823.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  had  a  bill  before  us,  and  passed  it  iu  that  house,  entitled, 
''An  act  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates 
upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals."  It  authorized  the  pres- 
ident to  cause  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  routes 
of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national  impor- 
tance in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail,  and  appropriated  thirty  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act, 
though  preliminary  in  its  nature,  covered  the  whole  ground.  It 
took  for  granted  the  complete  power  of  internal  improvement, 
as  &T  as  any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  for  it.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  other  house,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  senate,  and 
was  here  considered  and  debated  in  April,  1824.  The  honh 
orable  member  from  South  Garolina  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  at  that  time.  While  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add  the  following  proviso: 
^Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  affirm  or  admit  a  power  in  congress,  on  their  own  author- 
ity, to  make  roads  or  canals  within  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Union."  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  proviso, 
and  the  honorable  member  voted  in  the  negative.  The  pro- 
viso fiiiled. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso,  viz :  ^Pro- 
vided, That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged^ 
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that  iio  money  shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  caoak,  en- 
oept  it  shall  be  among  the  several  states,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and  assessed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution."  The  honorable  member  voted  against 
this  proviso  also,  and  it  foiled.  The  bill  was  then  put  on  its 
passage,  and  the  honorable  member  voted  for  it,  and  it  passed, 
and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  maintaining  these 
votes,  but  upon  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  in  its  broad- 
est sense.  In  truth,  these  bills  for  surveys  and  estimates  have 
always  been  considered  as  test  questions ;  they  show  who  is 
for  and  who  against  internal  improvements.  This  law  itself 
went  the  whole  length,  and  assumed  the  full  and  complete 
power.  The  gentleman's  votes  sustained  that  power,  in  every 
form  in  which  the  various  propositions  to  amend  presented  it. 
He  went  for  the  entire  and  unrestrained  authority,  without  cott- 
suiting  the  states,  and  without  agreeing  to  any  proportionate 
distribution.  And  now  suffer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  this  very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in  every 
form,  by  the  gentleman's  own  opinion,  that  is  so  plain  and 
manifest  a  usurpation,  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is  sup- 
posed to  be  justified  in  refusing  submission  to  any  laws  carry- 
ing the  power  into  effect.  Truly,  sir,  is  not  this  a  little  too 
hard  1  May  we  not  crave  some  mercy,  under  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  gentleman's  own  authority  ?  Admitting  that  a 
road,  or  a  canal,  must  be  written  down  flat  usurpation  as  was 
ever  committed,  may  we  find  no  mitigation  in  our  respect  for 
his  place,  and  his  vote,  as  one  that  knows  the  law  ? 

The  tariffj  which  South  Carolina  had  an  efficient  hand  in  es- 
tablishing, in  1816,  and  this  asserted  power  of  internal  improve- 
ment, advanced  by  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  her  representatives  in  1824,  diese 
two  measures  are  the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought 
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to  be  jwtified  in  breaking  up  the  Umon,  if  dbe  aeee  fit  tobnek 
it  up! 

I  may  now  safeij  say,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  the  autfaorw 
xty  of  leading  and  distinguidhed  gentlemen  from  South  CSaroliiui 
m  support  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement  I  repeal^ 
that,  up  to  1824, 1  for  one  followed  South  Carolina ;  but  when 
llukt  star,  in  its  ascension,  veered  off  in  an  unexpected  directioD, 
I  relied  on  its  light  no  longer. 

Here  the  vice-president  said,  "Does  the  chair  understaiLd  the  gea* 
tieman  from  Massachusetts  to  say  that  the  person  now  occupying 
the  chair  of  the  senate  has  changed  his  opinions  on  the  snbjoet  of 
internal  improvements  T' 

From  nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have  I  had  reason  to  know 
of  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  person  filling  the  chair  of 
the  senate.  If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret  it  I 
sfpGsk  generally  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  hidividuala 
we  know  there  are,  who  hold  opinions  favorable  to  the  power. 
An  application  for  its  exercise,  in  behalf  of  a  public  work  in 
South  Carolina  itself  is  now  pending,  I  believe,  in  the  other 
house,  presented  by  members  from  that  state. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  some  tediousness  of  de- 
tail, shown,  that  if  I  am  in  error  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement,  how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  mto  that  error. 
If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  apparent  who  misled  me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  member ;  and  I  have 
to  complain  of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how 
ttiy  one  could  misunderstand  me.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  I 
wished  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduction,  as 
uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the 
exclusive  merit  of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge.  I 
do  not  allow  it  to  him.    As  a  debt,  I  wa%  I  am  fodr  payii^  it. 
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beoause  it  is  a  duuige  on  our  finances,  and  on  the  industry  of  the' 
oountry.  But  I  observed  that  I  thought  I  perceived  a  naorbid 
fervor  on  that  subject,  an  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
Dot  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  as  because,  while  it 
lasts,  it  furnishes  one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of  com- 
mon interest,  while  it  continues.  I  did  not  impute  such  motives 
to  the  honorable  member  himself^  but  that  there  is  such  a  feel- 
ing in  existence  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The  most  I  said 
was,  that  if  one  efiect  of  the  debt  was  to  strengthen  our  Union, 
that  effect  itself  was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  much  others 
might  regret  it  The  gentleman  has  not  seen  how  to  reply  to 
thiS)  otherwise  than  by  supposing  me  to  have  advanced  the  doc- 
trine that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Others^  I  must 
hope,  will  find  much  less  difficulty  in  understanding  me.  I  dis- 
tincUy  and  pointedly  cautioned  the  honorable  member  not  to 
understand  me  as  expressing  an  opinion  &vorable  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this  caution,  and  repeated  it  more 
thftn  once ;  but  it  was  thrown  away. 

On  yet  another  point,  I  was  still  more  unaccountably  misun- 
derstood. The  gentleman  had  harangued  against  "•  consolida- 
tion." I  told  him,  in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consoli- 
dation to  which  1  was  attached,  and  that  was  the  consolidation 
of  our  Union;  that  this  was  precisely  that  consolidation  to 
which  I  feared  others  were  not  attached  ;  that  such  consoli- 
dation was  the  very  end  of  the  constitution,  the  leading  object, 
as  they  had  informed  us  themselves,  which  its  framers  had  kept 
in  view.  I  turned  to  their  communication,  and  read  their  very 
words,  **  the  consolidation  of  the  Union,"  and  expressed  my 
devotion  to  this  sort  of  consolidation.  I  said,  in  terms,  that  I 
wished  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  augment  the  powers  of 
this  govemm^it ;  that  my  object  was  to  preserve,  not  to  en- 
large ;  and  that  by  consolidating  the  Union  I  understood  no 
more  than  the  strengthening  of  the  Union,  and  perpetuating  it 
Having  been  thus  explicit,  having  thus  read  from  the  printed 
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book  the  precise  words  whidi  I  adopted,  as  expreBsiiig  mj  own 
sentiments,  it  passes  eompreheniaon  how  any  roan  could  under- 
stand me  as  contending  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  ^ 
government,  or  for  consolidation  in  that  odious  sense  in  whidi 
it  means  an  accumulation,  in  the  federal  government,  of  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  the  states. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  framera 
of  the  constitution,  I  read  their  language  audibly,,  and  word  for 
word ;  and  I  pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I  have 
now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  and  that 
other  obnoxious  consolidation  whicff  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  the 
honorable  member  misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman  had 
said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed  revenue — not  a  shilling.  If  by 
a  word  he  could  convert  the  capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do 
it  •  Why  all  this  fear  of  revenue  ?  Why,  sir,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation.  Now  this  can 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  a  common  revenue  is 
a  common  interest,  and  that  aU  common  Interests  tend  to 
hold  the  union  of  the  states  together.  I  confess  I  like  tiiat 
tendency ;  if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  deprecia- 
ting a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.     So  much,  sir,  for  consolidatioiL 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff  He 
did  not  doubt  the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me, 
and  proceeded,  with  an  efK>rt  neither  new  nor  attended  with 
new  success,  to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in  inconsistency  and 
contradiction.  I  am  happy  the  honorable  gentleman  has  iiir- 
nished  me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark  or  two  oa  that 
subject  I  was  glad  he  approached  it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter 
upon  without  fear  from  anybody.  The  strenuous  toil  of  the 
gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  inconsistency  between  my  dis- 
sent to  the  tariff  in  1 824,  and  my  vote  in  1828.  It  is  labor 
lost  He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824 ; 
but  this  is  to  raise  me  high,  that  my  &11,  as  he  would  have  it^ 
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in  1828,  may  be  more  agnal.  Sir,  there  was  no  M  at  aS« 
Between  the  ground  I  stood  on  in  1824  and  that  I  took  in  1828, 
there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no  declivity.  It  was  a 
change  of  position  to  meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same 
level.  A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter.  In  181 6 1  had  not 
acquiesced  m  the  tariff,  then  supported  by  South  Carolina.  To 
some  parts  of  it,  especially,  1  felt  and  expressed  great  rept^- 
nanoe.  I  held  the  same  opinions  in  1821,  at  the  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said  then, 
and  say  now,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority  of  con- 
gress to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
protection  of  manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  fior 
more  questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power  of  internal 
improvements.  I  must  confess,  i^r,  that  in  one  respect  some 
unpression  has  been  made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madi- 
•on's  publication  has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  light  He 
has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowledge,  upon  grounds  of  construc- 
tion and  argument  which  seem  impregnable.  But  even  if  the 
power  were  doubtful,  on  tiie  &ce  of  tiie  constitution  itself  it  had 
been  assumed  and  asserted  in  the  first  revenue  law  ever  patwod 
under  that  same  constitution ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  a  matter 
wttied  by  cotemporaneous  practice,  I  had  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  tariff  laws  transcended  constita* 
tional  limits,  as  tiie  gentleman  supposes.  What  I  did  say  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was,  that  this  was 
<»iginally  matter  of  doubtful  construction.  The  gentleman 
himself^  I  suppose,  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that 
llie  laws  are  plainly  against  tiie  constitution.  Mr.  Madison's 
letters,  already  referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by  &r  the 
most  Me  exposition  extant  of  this  part  of  the  constitutioii. 
He  has  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  government 
has  left  it  an  open  question. 

Witii  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Massachn* 
Mtti,  I  voted  against  the  tarififof  1824.    My  reasons  were  then 
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^▼en,  and  I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwidistanding 
otir  dissent,  the  great  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  went  for  the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken  column, 
and  it  passed.  Congress  and  the  president  sanctioned  it,  and  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then,  were  we  to  do  ? 
Our  only  option  was,  either  to  fall  in  with  this  settled  course 
of  public  policy,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we 
could,  or  to  embrace  the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  talk  of 
nidlifying  the  statute  by  state  interference. 

This  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  principles,  and  of  course 
we  adopted  the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  be- 
fore  congress,  on  a  proposition  favorable  to  wool  and  woolens. 
We  looked  upon  the  system  of  protection  as  being  fixed  and 
settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained.  It  had  gone  into  full  op- 
eration, and,  in  regard  to  some  objects  intended  by  it,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  had  produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man 
proposed  to  repeal  it ;  no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  general 
contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing  to  subsequent  and  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  the  benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woolen 
febrics  had  not  been  realized.  Events  not  known  here  wl^en 
the  law  passed  had  taken  place,  which  defeated  its  object  in  that 
particular  respect.  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought  for- 
ward to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to  remedy  this  particular 
defect.  It  -was  limited  to  wool  and  woolens.  Was  ever  any. 
thing  more  reasonable  1  If  the  policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had 
become  established  in  principle,  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
government,  should  they  not  be  revised  and  amended  and  made 
equal,  like  other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  re- 
quire ?  Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the  system, 
were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  manifest  defects,  after  it  become 
adopted,  and  when  no  one  attempted  its  repeal  1  And  this,  sir, 
is  the  inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had  voted  against  the 
tariff  of  1824,  but  it  passed  ;  and  in  1827  and  1828, 1  voted 
to  amend  it,  in  a  point  essential  to  the  interests  of  my  oonstittt* 
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6Dts.  Where  is  the  inoonsistency  ?  Could  I  do  otherwise  1 
Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in  always  giving  negative 
votes  ?  Does  it  require  of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in 
amending  laws,  because  they  passed  against  his  consent  1  Hav- 
ing voted  against  the  tariif  originally,  does  consistency  demand 
that  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  maintain  an  unequal  tarifi^ 
burdensome  to  my  own  constituents  in  many  respects,  &vora- 
ble  in  none  ?  To  consistency  of  that  sort,  I  lay  no  claim.  And 
there  is  another  sort  to  which  I  lay  as  little,  and  that  is,  a  kind 
of  consistency  by  which  persons  feel  themselves  as  much  bound 
to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it  has  become  a  law  of  the  laud 
as  before. 

The  bill,  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  single  object 
in  which  the  tariff  of  1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  efiect, 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We 
had  then  the  act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the  history  of  a 
measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies  spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they 
thought  would  render  it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it,  drug- 
ged as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many  millions,  had 
been  invested  in  manu&ctures,  under  the  inducements  of  the 
act  of  1824.  Events  called  loudly,  as  1  thought,  for  further 
regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection  intended  by  that 
act  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  such  regulation,  and  desired 
nothing  more ;  but  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my 
purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  molasses, 
put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious. 
The  vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise ;  but 
it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  inconsistency 
with  opposition  to  the  former  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  1  have  little  now  to 
say.  Another  opportunity  may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New  En- 
gland ;  and  yet,  sir.  New  England  is  charged  with  vehem^ice 
as  being  &vorable,  or  charged  with  equal  vehemence  as  bdng 
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.mifinorable,  to  the  tarifFpolicy,  just  as  best  smts  the  time,  pboe, 
and  oocaaon  for  making  some  chaige  against  her.  The  credo- 
lily  of  the  public  has  been  put  to  its  extreme  capadtj  of  &l0e 
.  impression  relative  to  her  conduct  in  this  particular.  TlEXNigh 
all  the  south,  during  the  late  contest,  it  was  New  England  pol- 
icy and  a  New  England  administration  that  were  afflicting  the 
countiy  with  a  tariff  beyond  all  endurance ;  while  on  the  other 
9ide  of  the  Alleghanies  even  the  act  of  1828  itself,  the  very  sub- 
limated essence  of  oppression,  according  to  southern  opinicms, 
was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those  blessings  for  which  the  west 
was  indebted  to  the  "generous  south." 

With  large  investments  in  roanui^turing  establishments,  and 
many  and  various  interests  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  any  more 
than  other  portions  of  the  country,  will  now  consent  to  any 
measure  destructive  or  highly  dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  goy. 
emment,  at  the  present  moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve, 
not  to  destroy ;  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  assumed ; 
and,  for  one,  1  shall  feel  it  an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold 
it  steady,  as  &r  as  in  my  power,  to  that  d^ree  of  protection 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  bestow.     No  more  of  the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose  to  consider  a 
charge  made  by  me  against  South  Carolina,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, Mr.  President,  has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against  New 
England.  Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the  public  lands, 
in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had  been  neither  distinguished  nor 
satis&ctory,  and  letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tariff,  he 
^lied  forth  in  a  general  assault  on  the  opinions,  politics,  and 
parties  of  New  England,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  This  is  natural.  The  "  narrow  policy  "  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  in  South  Carolina,  and 
was  not  to  be  removed.  The  "  accursed  policy  "  of  the  tariff 
also,  had  established  the  &ct  of  its  birth  and  parentage  in  tho 
same  state.    No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gentleman  wished  to 
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mtrj  the  ^rvr,  as  be  eaqxraned  it»  into  the  enemy's  oosBtqr* 
PmdeDtly  willing  to  quit  these  subjects,  be  was,  doubtless,  d»> 
nrous  of  fiistening  on  otbers,  tbat  which  could  not  be  tcansfer- 
xed  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  politics  of  New  En- 
gland became  his  theme ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  speech, 
I  think,  that  he  menaced  me  with  sore  discomfiture.  Disoooch 
fiture !  Why,  sir,  when  he  attacks  any  thmg  which  I  maintain, 
and  overthrows  it,  when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any  posi- 
tion  which  I  take  up,  when  he  drives  me  from  any  groil^  I 
dioose  to  occupy,  he  may  then  talk  of  discomfiture,  but  not  tSl 
that  distant  day.  What  has  he  done?  Has  he  maintained  his 
own  charges  ?  Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged  1  Has  he  sus- 
tained himself  in  his  attack  on  the  government,  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  north,  in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands?  Has  he 
dii^roved  a  &ct,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened  an  ai^ment^ 
-maintained  by  me  1  Has  he  come  within  beat  of  drum  of  aaj 
position  of  mine  1  O,  no ;  but  ho  has  ^  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country ! "  Carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try !  Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  made  of  it  ? 
Why,  sur,  he  has  stretched  a  drag-net  over  the  whole  sur&oe  <^ 
perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy  paragraphs,  and 
iuming  popular  addresses ;  over  whatever  the  pulpit  in  its  mo- 
ments of  alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their 
extravagance,  have  severally  thrown  off  in  times  of  general 
excitement  and  violence.  He  has  thus  swept  together  a  mass 
of  such  things  as,  but  that  they  are  now  old  and  cold,  the  public 
health  would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state 
of  dispersion.  For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the  va^ 
broken  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  honorable  member,  while  he 
recited  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evident  Ingh 
gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  all  the  ei  ceteras  (A 
the  political  press,  sudi  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm  times; 
and  such  as  it  would  be  *'  discomfiture "  indeed,  for  any  ^me^ 
vfaoes  taste  did  not  delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be  obl^g^ 
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I»  p^ttse.  This  k  his  war.  This  is  to  carry  the  war  into  tiid 
fiti^ny's  country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort,  that  he  flat> 
ttfn  Idmself  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn 
«  seoator^s  brow ! 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  expected 
that  I  should  either  now  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago 
into  puts,  and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I  shall 
bardly  bestow  upon  it  all  a  general  remark  or  two.  In  the  run 
of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced 
sundry  successive  violent  party  contests.  Party  arose,  indeed, 
with  the  constitution  itself,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  at- 
t^ided  it  through  the  greater  part  of  its  history.  Whether  any 
other  ccmstitution  than  the  old  articles  of  confederation  was  de- 
sirable, was  itself  a  question  on  which  parties  formed ;  if  a  new 
constitution  were  framed,  what  powers  should  be  given  to  it  was 
another  question ;  and  when  it  had  been  formed,  what  was,  in 
feet,  the  just  extent  of  the  powers  actually  conferred  was  a 
third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under  the  first  administra- 
tion,  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  have  manifested  them- 
selves at  any  subsequent  period.  The  contest  i mmediately  pre- 
ceding the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that,  again,  whidi 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  are  other  instan- 
ces of  party  excitement,  of  something  more  than  usual  strength 
and  intensity.  In  all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no  doubt,  muck 
of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides.  It  would  be  impossible,  if 
one  had  a  fency  for  such  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative 
^ittantum  of  violence  between  these  contending  parties.  There 
was  enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be  expected  in  popular 
governments.  With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion, there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation, 
virulence,  crimination  and  abuse.  In  regard  to  any  party, 
probably,  at  one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  parties, 
enough  may  be  found  to  make  out  another  equally  inflamed 
Mthibition,  as  that  with  which  the  honorable  member  has  edi* 
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fifid  U9.  For  myself  sir,  I  shall  not  rake  among  the  rubbish 
of  bygone  times,  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or  whether  I  cannot- 
find  something  by  which  I  can  fix  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
any  state,  any  party,  or  any  part  of  the  country.  General 
Washington's  administration  was  steadily  and  zealously  main- 
tained, as  we  all  know,  by  New  England.  It  was  violently 
opposed  elsewhere.  We  know  in  what  quarter  he  had  the  most 
earnest,  constant,  and  persevering  support,  in  all  his  great  and 
leading  measures.  We  know  where  his  private  and  personal 
character  was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  and 
veneration ;  and  we  know,  too,  where  his  measures  were  op^ 
posed,  his  services  slighted,  and  his  character  vilified.  We 
know,  or  we  might  know,  if  we  turned  to  the  journals^  who  ex- 
pressed respect,  gratitude,  and  regret,  when  he  retired  from  the 
chief  magistracy,  and  who  refused  to  express  either  respect^ 
gratitude  or  regret.  1  shall  not  open  those  journ^s.  Publi- 
cations more  abusive  or  scurrilous  never  saw  the  light,  than 
were  sent  forth  against  Washington,  and  all  his  leading  meas- 
ures, fi:t)m  presses  south  of  New  England.  But  I  shall  not  look 
them  up.  I  employ  no  scavengers,  no  one  is  in  attendance  on 
me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation  -,  and  if  there  were^ 
with  an  ass's  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that  which 
the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I  would  not  touch  one  of 
them.  I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own  times,  to  be 
no  way  anxious  to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  the  extravagances 
of  times  past. 

Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose  1  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the  attack 
was  begun ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  sentiments  and 
opinions  which,  I  have  thought,  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of 
which  the  honorable  member  seems  to  have  adopted  himself 
and  undertaken  to  defend.  New  England  has,  at  times — ^so 
argues  the  gentleman — held  opinions  as  dangerous  as  those 
which  he  now  holds.     Suppose  this  were  so ;  why  should  h$ 
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therefore  abuse  New  England  ?  If  he  finds  himself  counte- 
nanced by  acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while  he  relies  on  these 
acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to  cover,  their  authors  with  reproach  1 
But,  sir,  if  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been  undue 
effervescences  of  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing 
happened  nowhere  else?  Party  animosity  and  party  outrage, 
not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere,  denounced  President  Wash- 
ington,  not  only  as  a  federalist,  but  as  a  tory,  a  British  agent, 
a  man  who  in  his  high  office  sanctioned  corruption.  But  does 
the  honorable  member  suppose,  that  if  I  had  a  tender  here  who 
should  put  such  an  effusion  of  wickedness  and  folly  into  my 
hand,  [  would  stand  up  and  read  it  against  the  south  *?  Parties 
ran  into  gi-eat  heats  again  in  1799  and  1800.  What  was  said, 
sir,  or  rather  what  was  not  said,  in  those  years,  against  John 
Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  its  admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of  congress  ]  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and 
frothy  violence,  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  to  such  pur- 
suits, there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac^ 
much  to  his  taste,  yet  untouched.     I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  were  violent.  But  then  there  was  violence  on 
both  sides,  and  violence  in  every  state.  Minorities  and  major- 
ities were  equally  violent.  There  was  no  more  violence  against 
the  war  in  New  England  than  in  other  states ;  nor  any  more 
appearance  of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  popula- 
tion, greater  facility  of  assembling,  and  more  presses,  there  may 
have  been  more  in  quantity  spoken  and  printed  there  than  in 
some  other  places.  In  the  article  of  sermons,  too.  New  En- 
gland is  somewhat  more  abundant  than  South  Carolina ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  chance  of  finding  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tionable one  may  be  greater.  I  hope,  too,  there  are  more 
good  ones.  Opposition  may  have  been  more  formidable  in 
New  England,  as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole 
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population ;  but  it  was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its  jHinoijde, 
or  violent  in  manner.  The  minorities  dealt  quite  as  harsiily 
with  their  own  state  governments  as  the  majorities  dealt  with 
the  administration  here.  There  were  presses  on  both  8ide% 
popular  meetings  on  both  sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on  botii  »deay 
also.  The  gentleman's  purveyors  have  only  catered  fyr  him 
among  the  productions  of  one  side.  I  certainly  shall  not  sup" 
ply  the  deficiency  by  furnishing  samples  of  the  other.  I  leave 
to  him,  and  to  them,  the  whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part  of  this  th^ 
grateful  occupation,  if,  in  all  their  researches,  they  find  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  or  New  England,  or  in 
the  proceedings  of  any  legislative  or  other  public  body,  disr 
loyal  to  the  Union,  speaking  slightingly  of  its  value,  proposing 
to  break  it  up,  or  recommending  non-intercourse  with  neigh- 
boring states,  on  account  of  difference  of  political  c^inion,  then, 
sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the  honorable  gentleman's  unre- 
strained rebuke ;  expecting,  however,  that  he  will  extend  his 
bufletings  in  like  manner  to  all  similar  proceedings,  wherever 
else  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of  former  parties, 
now  no  longer  in  being,  by  their  received  appellations,  and  has 
undertaken  to  instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
principles,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  also.  He  has  as- 
cended to  their  origin,  and  run  out  their  genealogies.  With  most 
exemplary  modesty,  he  speaks  of  the  party  to  whidb  be  pro- 
fesses to  have  belonged  himself  as  the  true  Pure,  the  only  honesty 
patriotic  party,  derived  by  regular  descent,  from  fiither  to  sod^ 
fi^m  the  time  of  the  virtuous  Romans !  Spreading  befin^  us 
the  family  tree  of  political  parties,  he  takes  especial  care  to 
show  himself  snugly  perched  on  a  popular  bough!  He  19 
wakeful  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  rules  of  deseent  «8 
shall  bring  him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  tbo 
inheritance  of  all  public  virtue  and  all  true  political  prindpbik 
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His  party  and  his  opinions  are  sore  to  be  orthodox ;  heterodoxj 
is  oofifined  to  his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  federaliBti^ 
and  I  thought  I  saw  some  eyes  b^n  to  open  and  stare  a  little, 
when  he  ventured  on  that  ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw 
his  sketches  rather  lightly,  when  he  looked  on  the  circle  round 
him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his  thoughts  to  the  high 
places  out  of  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
ad  annum  urbe  condita^  and  found  the  fathers  of  the  federal* 
ists  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that  renowned  empire !  He 
traced  the  fk>w  of  federal  blood  down  through  successive  ages 
and  centuries,  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the  American 
tories,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Garo- 
linas  for  one  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  tories  he  followed 
it^to  the  federalists;  and,  as  the  federal  party  was  broken  up, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  transmitting  it  further  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has 
gone  off  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons  of  descent, 
into  the  ultras  of  France,  and  finally  become  extinguished,  like 
exploded  gas,  among  the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel  1  This,  sir 
is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's  history  of  federalism.  I  am 
not  about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at  present,  worth  the 
pains  of  refutation ;  because,  sir,  if  at  this  day  any  one  feels  the 
sin  of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience,  he  can  easily 
procure  remission.  He  may  even  obtain  an  indulgence,  if  he 
be  desirous  of  repeating  the  same  transgression.  It  is  an  afSiir 
of  no  difiiculty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line  of  patriotic  de- 
jBoent.  A  man  now-a-days  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  political 
parentage.  He  may  elect  his  own  father.  Federalist  or  not, 
he  may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  £ivored  stock,  and 
kis  daim  will  be  allowed.  He  may  carry  back  his  pretensions 
just  as  far  as  the  honorable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may 
niake  himself  out  the  honorable  gentleman's  cousin^  and  prove, 
BfElietfaclorily,  that  he  is  descended  from  the  same  political 
gMat^pw^idiiither.    All  this  ia  allowable.     We  all  know  a  pro> 
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oess,  sir,  by  which  the  whole  Essex  junto  could,  in  one  hour,  be 
ftU  washed  white  from  their  ancient  federalism,  and  come  out, 
every  one  of  them,  an  original  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool ! 
Some  of  them  have  actually  undergone  the  operation,  and  they 
say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  inconvenience  it  occasions,  as 
they  tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the^blood  to  the  fece,  a 
soft  suffusion,  which,  however,  is  very  transient,  since  nothing 
is  said  by  those  whom  they  join,  calculated  to  deepen  the  red 
on  the  cheek,  but  a  prudent  silence  observed  in  regard  to  all 
the  past.  Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation  have  been 
bestowed,  and  some  crumbs  of  comfort  have  fallen,  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  door  of  the  Hartford  convention  itsel£ 
And  if  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no  knowing,  notwitiistanding  his 
federalism,  to  what  heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfiire,  such  as  it  is,  into 
New  England,  the  honorable  gentleman  all  along  professes  to 
be  acting  on  the  defensive.  He  elects  to  consider  me  as  hav- 
ing assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he  comes  forth 
only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her  defense.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit 
that  I  made  any  attack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing 
like  it  The  honorable  member,  in  his  first  speech,  expressed 
opimons,  in  regard  to  revenue  and  some  other  topics,  which  I 
heard  both  with  pain  and  with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman 
1  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  entertained  out  of  the 
government,  but  had  not  expected  to  find  them  advanced  in  it ; 
that  I  knew  there  were  persons  in  the  south  who  speak  of  our 
Union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  its 
evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits ;  that  the  honorable 
member  himself  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these ;  and 
I  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed, 
because  I  thought  their  obvious  tendency  was  to  encourage  feel- 
ings of  disrespect  to  the  Union,  and  to  weaken  its  oonnecdcoL 
•TUs,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said  oa  the  subject 
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And  this  ooostitutes  the  attack  which  called  on  the  diivalrj  of 
the  gentleman,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  sudi  a  fo- 
ray among  the  party  pamphlets  and  party  proceedings  of  Mas- 
sachusetts !  If  he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatis&ction  or 
disre^>ect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South  Carolina,  it 
is  true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  had  assailed  the  character  of  the 
state,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  history 
or  her  conduct,  he  has  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  sudi  as- 
sumption. I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observations, 
to  any  collection  of  individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the  recent 
conventions.  I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  careful  manner, 
and  only  expressed  my  regret  for  the  publication  of  opinions, 
which  I  presumed  the  honorable  member  disapproved  as  mudi 
as  myself.  In  this,  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or  any 
opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-union  tendency,  which  on  all  or  any 
of  the  recent  occasions  has  been  expressed.  The  whole  drift 
of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to  prove,  that,  in  divers  times 
and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to  my  objection  have 
been  promulged  in  New  England.  And  one  would  suppose 
that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find 
a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  south,  were  it  not  for 
the  reproach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labors,  all  along,  to 
load  these  his  own  chosen  precedents.  By  way  of  defending 
South  Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to*  think  an  attack  on  her, 
he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  de- 
nounces that  example  in  good  set  terms.  This  twofold  pur- 
pose, not  very  consistent,  with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  ex- 
hibited more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  re- 
ferred, for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  convention.  Did  he  do 
this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of  reproach  1  Apparently  for 
both,  for  he  told  us  that  he  should  find  no  fiiult  with  the  mere 
^t  of  holding  such  a  convention,  and  considering  and.  discuss- 
mg  such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and  there  discussed ; 
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but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was  boMen, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  then  existing.  We  wei^ 
in  a  war,  he  said,  and  the  country  needed  all  our  aid ;  the  hand 
of  government  required  to  be  strengthened,  not  weakened ;  and 
patriotism  should  have  postponed  such  proceedings  to  another 
day.  The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent ;  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  it  only,  a  subject  of  censure. 

Now,  sir,  I  go  much  further,  on  this  point,  than  the  honora- 
ble member.  Supposing,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  do,  that 
the  Hartford  convention  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as 
breaking  up  the  Union,  because  they  thought  unconstitutional 
laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  consult  on  that  subject,  or  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  the  Union  ;  supposing  this  to  be  their  pur- 
pose, or  any  part  of  it,  then  I  say  the  meeting  itself  was  dis- 
loyal, and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  whether  held  in  time  of 
peace  or  time  of  war,  or  under  whatever  circumstances.  The 
material  question  is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the  object  ?  If 
it  be,  external  circumstances  may  make  it  a  more  or  less  ag- 
gravated case,  but  cannot  affect  the  principle.  I  do  not  hold, 
therefore,  sir,  that  the  Hartford  convention  was  pardonable, 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  gentieman's  admission,  if  its  objects 
were  really  such  as  have  been  imputed  to  it  Sir,  there  never 
was  a  time,  under  any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the 
Hartford  convention,  or  any  other  convention,  could  maintain 
itself  one  moment  in  New  Bigland,  if  assembled  for  any  sudi 
purpose  as  the  gentieman  says  would  have  been  an  allowable 
purpose.  To  hold  conventions  to  decide  constitutional  law ! 
To  try  the  binding  validity  of  statutes  by  votes  in  a  convention! 
Sir,  the  Hartford  convention,  I  presume,  would  not  desire  that 
the  honorable  gentieman  should  be  their  defender  or  advocate, 
if  he  puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable  and  extravagant 
grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  feult  to  find  with  these  re- 
cently promulgated  South  Carolina  opinions.    And  eertaiirfy 
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he  need  bave  none;  for  bis  own  sentimenta,  as  now  advanoed, 
atid  advanced  on  reflection,  as  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehend them,  go  the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  pro- 
pose^  sir,  to  say  something  on  these,  and  to  oonader  bow  fiur 
they  are  just  and  constitutional.  Before  doing  that,  however, 
let  me  observe  that  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  diaracter 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for 
her  revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member 
goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent, 
or  distinguished  character,  South  Carolina  has  produced.  I 
claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride,  of  her  great 
names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all,  the  Lau- 
rexiaes^  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  M^- 
ons,  Americans  all,  whose  &me  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in 
by  state  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable 
of  being  drcumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  thdr 
day  and  generation,  they  served  and  honored  the  country,  and 
the  whole  country ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the 
whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  him- 
self bears — does  he  esteem  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  hi? 
patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  suflferings,  than  if' his  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  South 
Carolina  1  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a 
.  Carolina  name  so  bright,  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  1 
No,  sir,  increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather.  I  thank 
Gk>d,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able 
to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that 
other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I  shall  be 
found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the  senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer 
at  puWic  merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up  beyond  the  lit- 
tle limits  of  my  own  state  or  neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for 
any  sudi  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American 
lalent^  to  elevated  patriotbm,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and 
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the  ooimtiy ;  or,  if  I  see  an  unoommon  endowment  of  HeaveOy 
if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue,  in  any  son  of  the 
south,  and-  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice  or  gangrened  by  state 
jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just 
character  and  just  £vme,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  ro(^  of 
my  mouth! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections ;  let  me  indulge  in 
refreshing  remembrance  of  the  past ;  let  me  remind  you  that, 
in  early  times,  no  states  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of 
principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 
Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again  return  !  Shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  revolution,  hand  in  hand  they 
stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own 
great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  ex- 
ists, alienation,  and  distrust  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such 
soils,  of  feilse  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds 
of  which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  Presid^it,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachu- 
setts ;  she  needs  none.  There  she  is.  Behold  her,  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history ;  the  world  knows  it  bj 
heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill ;  and  there  they  will 
remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  jelling  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of 
every  state  from  New  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they 
will  lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its 
first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained, 
there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of 
its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it,  if 
party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it,  if 
folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and  necessary 
restraint,  shall  succeed  in  separating  it  from  that  Umon,  by 
which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end, 
by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked  ;  ii 
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will  stretdi  forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  re- 
tain over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it  will  Ml  at 
last,  if  &11  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own 
glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,  by  far 
the  most  grave  and  important  duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved 
on  me  by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  under 
which  we  are  here  assembled.  I  might  well  have  desired  that 
so  weighty  a  task  should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  executed  by  those 
whose  character  and  experience  give  weight  and  influence  to 
their  opinions,  such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it ;  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  state  my  own  sentiments,  without  challenging  for  them  any 
particular  regard,  with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  precision 
as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
interfere,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  government  tran- 
scends its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a  right  existing 
under  the  constitution,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent 
revolution. 

I  undei-stand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the 
states,  thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  arid 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  its 
powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
judging  of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not 
lodged  exclusively  in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch 
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of  it;  but  that,  on  the  oontrarj,  the  states  may  lawfully  de 
Olde  for  themselves,  and  each  state  for  itself  whether,  in  a 
given  case,  the  act  of  the  general  government  transcends  its 
power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist,  that,  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  state  government,  require  it,  such  state  gor- 
ernment  may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an  act  of 
the  general  government  which  it  deems  plainly  and  palpably 
unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him  to  be  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains. 
I  propose  to  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  constitution. 
Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  I  call  this  the 
South  Garolma  doctrine  only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has 
so  denominated  it  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  South 
Carolina,  as  a  state,  has  ever  advanced  these  sentiments.  I 
hope  she  has  not,  and  never  may.  That  a  great  majority  of 
her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  is  doubtless  true. 
That  a  majority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just  mentioned,  con- 
scientiously believe  these  laws  unconstitutional,  may  probably 
also  be  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds  to  the  right  of  direct 
state  interference  at  state  discretion,  the  right  of  nullifying  acta 
of  congress  by  acts  of  state  legislation,  is  more  than  I  know, 
and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals  besides  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  do  maintain  these  opinions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect 
the  recent  expression  of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances  at- 
tending its  utterance  and  publication  justify  us  in  supposing  was 
not  unpremeditated.  "  The  sovereignty  of  the  state — ^never  to 
be  controlled,  construed,  or  dedded  on,  but  by  her  own  feel- 
ings of  honorable  justice." 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  and  said,  that^  for  the  pnrpose  of  being 
dearly  understood,  he  would  state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows : 
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'*Th«t  this  MMmbly  doth  explicitly  and  peMmptorily  deelm, 

that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  resulting 
from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the 
plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  com- 
pact, as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  th« 
said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  rights  and 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  th« 
evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  author- 
ities, rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them." 
Mr.  "Webster  resumed : 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  existence  of  :the  res- 
olution which  the  gentleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and 
that  he  relies  on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  source,  too, 
from  which  it  is  understood  to  have  proceeded.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  have  much  respect  for  the  constitutional  opiniona  of  Mr. 
Madison ;  they  would  weigh  greatly  with  me  always,  fiut  be- 
fore the  authority  of  his  opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentleman's 
proposition,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  feir  inter- 
pretation of  that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  understood 
to  have  given  his  sanction.  As  the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is 
an  authority  for  him.  Possibly,  he  may  not  have  adopted  the 
right  construction.  That  resolution  declares,  that,  in  the  ease 
of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  general 
government^  the  states  may  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  eviL  But  how  interpose,  and  what  does  this  dedaralion 
purport  ?  Does  it  mean  no  more  than  that  there  may  be  ex- 
treme cases,  in  which  the  people,  in  any  mode  of  assemblmg, 
may  resist  usurpation,  and  relieve  themselves  from  a  tyranni- 
cal government  ?  No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  resistance  is 
not  only  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  America,  but  in  England, 
also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much  in  the  theoiy,  and  practice, 
too,  of  the  English  constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Car- 
olina doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose. 
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throw  off  any  government  when  it  becomes  oppressive  and  in. 
tolerable,  and  erect  a  better  in  its  stead.  We  all  know  that 
civil  institutions  are  established  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that 
when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  existence  they  may 
be  changed.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now  con- 
tended for  to  be  that,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may 
call  the  right  of  revolution.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
maintain,  that,  without  revolution,  without  civil  commotion, 
without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and  transgres- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  lies  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  state  governments. 

Mr.  Hajne  here  rose  :  He  did  not  contend,  he  said,  for  the  mere 
right  of  revolution,  but  for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance. 
What  he  maintained  was,  that  in  case  of  a  plain,  palpable  violation 
of  the  constitution  by  the  general  government^  a  state  may  inter- 
pose ;  and  that  this  interposition  is  constitutional 

Mr.  Webster  resumed : 

So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find 
that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him.  What  he  contends  for  is, 
that  it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  the  administration  of  the 
constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and 
sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of  law, 
of  the  states,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inhe- 
rent right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  government  1  do  not 
deny;  and  they  have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  without  overturning  the  government  It  is  no 
doctrine  of  mine  that  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people. 
The  great  question  is.  Whose  prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws  1  On  that, 
the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition,  that,  in  case  of  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  constitution  by  congress  the  states 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law  of 
congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman.    I  do  not  admit. 
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tt     If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the 
r^t  of  revolution  for  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  only 
"what  all  agree  to.     But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a 
middle  course,  between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  regularly 
pronounced  constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance, 
wfaidi  is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.     I  say,  the  right 
of  a  state  to  annul  a  law  of  congress  cannot  be  maintained,  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppres- 
sion ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.     I  admit 
ti»t  there  is  an  ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  oonstitulion 
and  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  whidi  may  be  resorted  to 
when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.     But  I  do  not  admit,  that, 
under  the  constitution  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  any 
mode  in  which  a  state  government,  as  a  member  of  the  Union, 
can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  general  government, 
by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  governm^it 
and  the  source  of  its  power.     Whose  agent  is  it  ?    Is  it  the 
CTeature  of  the  state  l^islatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people  ? 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state 
governments,  then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can  agree 
in  the  manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  be  the  agent  of  the  people, 
then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify,  or  re- 
form it     It  is  observable  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general  government  is  the  crea- 
ture  of  the  states,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the 
states  severally,  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power  for  itself  of 
determining  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of  its  authority. 
It  is  the  servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters,  of  different  wills 
and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.     This  absurd- 
ity  (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  and  its  true  character.     It  is,  sir,  the 
people's  constitution,  the  people's  government,  made  for  the 
VOL.  u.  Q  25 
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people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  peojde* 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that  this  oonsti'* 
tution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  admit  the 
proposition,  or  dispute  the  authority.  The  states  are,  unques* 
tionably,  sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  afifected  by 
this  supreme  law.  But  the  state  legislatures,  as  political  bodiesiy  - 
however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over  the  people,  So 
iar  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general  govemmeo:^ 
so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  govemmeot 
holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  state  governments.  We  aro 
all  agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  geor. 
eral  government  and  the  state  governments  derive  their  author^ 
ity  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the  other, 
be  called  primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary.  The  national  government  pos- 
sesses those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  con- 
ferred on  it,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  state 
governments,  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  as  the  people 
have  restrained  state  sovereignty,  by  the  expression  of  their  will^ 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, state  sovereignty  is  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  farther.  The  senti- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  propounds  that  state  sovereignty 
is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "  feeling  of  justice ; "  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all,  for  one  who  is  to  follow 
his  own  feelings,  is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men 
may  think  this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  chosen  to  impose  control  on  state  sovereign- 
ties. There  are  those,  doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left 
without  restraint ;  but  the  constitution  has  ordered  the  matter 
differently.  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty ;  but  the  constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall  make 
war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  sovereign  power  j 
but  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  coin  money.     Again,  the  oonstitUn 
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tkm  says  that  no  sovereign  state  sfaali  be  so  soveTeign  as  to 
make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a 
control  on  the  state  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  states,  which  does  not  arise  '^  from  her  own  feelings 
of  honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  other  p:t)ceedings  of  public  bodies  which  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  ref^  again,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  ascertaining  more  fully  what  is  the  l^igth  and  breadth 
of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Carolina  doctrine,  which  tfas 
honorable  member  has  now  stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain. 
In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved,  that  ^the  tariff  of  1828,  and 
every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry 
at  the  expense  of  odiers,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  inten* 
tion  of  the  federal  compact ;  and,  as  such,  a  dangerous,  palpable^ 
and  ddiberate  usurpation  of  power,  by  a  determined  majority^ 
wielding  the  general  government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  dele- 
gated powers,  as  calls  upon  the  states  which  compose  the  suflbr- 
ing  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  the  powers 
whidi,  as  soverdgns,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them,  when  their 
compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the  tariff  of  1828,  and 
every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industiry 
at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and 
deliberate  usurpaticm  of  power,  as  calls  upon  the  states,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere  by  their  own  authority.  This 
denunciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to  observe,  includes 
our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as  others ;  because  that  was  es- 
tablished to  promote  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  cot* 
ton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton 
trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all  the  qualifications  are  here  re- 
hearsed and  charged  upon  the  tarifl^  whidi  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  gentleman's  proposition.  The  tariff  is  a  nsnx^ 
jeAm'j  it  is  a  dangerous  nsiirpation;  it  is  a  palpable  usmfpi^. 
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ti<xi;  it  is  a  deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  sndi  a  usurpation^ 
therefore,  as  calls  upon  the  states  to  exercise  their  right  of  inter 
ference.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  within  the  gentleman's  principles, 
and  all  his  qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for  action. 
The  constitution  is  plainly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  deliber- 
ately violated ;  and  the  states  must  interpose  their  own  author- 
ity to  arrest  the  law.  Let  us  suppose  the  state  of  South 
Oarolina  to  express  this  same  opinion,  by  the  voice  of  her 
legislature.  That  would  be  very  imposing ;  but  what  then  ? 
Is  the  voice  of  one  state  conclusive  ?  It  so  happens  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  South  Carolina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws 
are  unconstitutional,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly 
the  reverse.  They  hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly  proper 
and  strictly  constitutional.  And  now,  sir,  how  does  the  honor- 
able member  propose  to  deal  with  this  case  1  How  does  he 
relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of  his  ?  His 
construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he  propose  to  get  us 
out^ 

In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation ; 
Carolina,  therefore,  may  nulh'fy  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  both  clearly  constitutional  and  highly  ex- 
pedient ;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet  we  live 
under  a  government  of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a  constitution, 
too,  which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all 
duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states.  Does  not  this  approach 
absurdity? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent 
of  either  of  the  states,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand? 
Are  we  not  thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old  confed- 
eration 1 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and-twenty  interpreters 
of  constitutional  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself 
and  none  with  authority  to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  oonsti- 
tational  law  the  only  bond  of  their  union !    What  is  sudi  a 
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State  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during  pletsure,  or,  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during  fieling  f  And  that 
feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  .the  people,  who  established  the 
constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  state  governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised 
that  the  crisis  requires  "•  all  the  concentrated  enei^y  of  pas- 
sion,'' an  attitude  of  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is 
advised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  constitutional 
remedy,  the  conservative  power  of  the  state,  which  the  South 
Carolina  doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils,  real 
or  imaginary.  And  its  authors  further  say,  that,  appealing  with 
confidence  to  the  constitution  itself,  to  justify  their  opinions, 
they  cannot  consent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming  an  attitude  of 
open  resistance  in  flivor  of  liberty.  But  what  sort  of  liberty  1 
The  liberty  of  establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of 
the  opinions  of  all  others ;  the  liberty  of  judging  and  of  ded- 
ding  exclusively  themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which  others  have 
as  much* right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they ;  the  liberty  of  pla- 
cing their  own  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others,  above 
the  laws,  and  above  the  constitution.  This  is  their  liberty,  and 
this  is  the  £ur  result  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the 
honorable  gentleman.  Or,  it  may  be  more  properly  said,  it 
is  identical  with  it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 

In  the  same  publication  we  find  the  following :  "  Previously 
to  our  revolution,  when  the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretched 
over  New  England,  where  did  our  northern  brethren  meet  with 
a  braver  sympathy  than  that  which  sprung  firom  the  bosoms 
of  Carolinians  ?  We  had  no  extortion,  no  oppression,  no  col- 
lision with  the  king's  ministers,  no  navigation  interests  spring- 
ing up,  in  envious  rivalry  of  England ! " 

This  seems  extraoi*dinary  language.  South  Carolina  no  col- 
lision with  the  king's  ministers  in  1775  !  No  extortion !  No 
oppression!     But,  sir,  it  is  also  most  significant  language. 
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Dots  any  man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pemed  f 
Can  any  one  fiiil  to  see  that  it  was  designed  to  raise  in  the 
leader's  mind  the  question,  whether,  at  this  time — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  1828 — South  Carolina  has  any  collision  with  the  king's 
ministers,  any  oppression,  or  extortion,  to  fear  from  England  ? 
whether,  in  short,  England  is  not  as  naturally  the  friend  of 
SouHk  Carolina  as  New  England,  with  her  navigation  interests 
qMingmg  up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England  1 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man  in  South  Caio- 
Una,  in  1828,  should  thus  labor  to  prove  that,  in  1775,  there 
was  no  hostility,  no  cause  of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and 
England  1  That  she  bad  no  occadon,  in  reference  to  her  own 
interest,  or  from  a  regard  to  her  own  welfare,  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  1  Can  any  one  account  for  the 
eiqpression  of  such  strange  sentiments^  and  their  circulation 
through  the  state,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  object  to  be 
what  I  have  already  intimated,  to  raise  the  question,  if  they 
had  no  ^eoUUion^^  (mark  the  expression)  with  the  ministers  of 
King  George  the  Third,  in  1775,  what  collision  have  they,  in 
1828,  with  the  ministers  of  King  Geoi^e  the  Fourth  ?  What 
k  there  now  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  separate  Caro- 
lina from  Old,  more,  or  rather,  than  from  New  England  1 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them ;  they  go  no  &r- 
ther  than  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  has  gone,  and  I  bope 
not  so  &r.  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  debating  the  mat- 
to:  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  thb  subject  ifl^ 
Hbat  at  no  time,  and  under  no  drcumstanoes,  has  New  England, 
•or  any  state  in  New  England,  or  any  respectable  body  of 
persons  in  New  England,  or  any  public  man  of  standing 
in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this  Carolina 
doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can  find  none,  to  sap- 
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pMt  his  own  opmioiis  by  New  Eagland  authority.  New  Ed- 
gland  has  studied  the  constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under 
other  teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  with  other  regards,  and 
deems  more  highly  and  reverently  both  of  its  just  authority 
and  its  utility  and  exoell^ce.  The  history  of  her  legishitive 
proceedings  may  be  traced.  The  ephemeral  effiisions  of  tem- 
•poraiy  bodies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
may  be  hunted  up ;  they  have  been  hunted  up.  The  ofunioDS 
aod  votes  of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of  congress,  may  be 
explored.  It  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina  doctrine  can  de- 
rive from  her  neither  countenance  nor  support  She  rejects  it 
now ;  she  always  did  reject  it ;  and  till  she  loses  her  senses, 
she  always  will  reject  it.  The  honorable  member  has  referred 
to  expressions  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this 
plAoe,by  an  honorable  and  venerable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Hiilhouse,) 
now  &voring  us  with  his  presence.  He  quotes  that  distinr 
guished  senator  as  saying,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  embargo 
law  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the 
peo|de  were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  That,  sir,  is  perfectly  con- 
stitutional language.  An  unconstitutional  law  is  not  binding ; 
Imi  then,  it:  does,  not  rest  with  a  resolution  or  a  law  of  a  state 
legislature  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  congress  be  or  be  not 
eons^utional  An  unconstitutional  act  of  congress  would  not 
bind  the  people  of  this  district,  sdthough  they  have  no  legis- 
lature to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
constituttonal  law  of  congress  does  bind  the  citizens  of  every 
state,  although  all  their  legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul 
it  by  act  or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  senator  is 
a  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound  prindplesand  enlai^ed  knowl* 
edge;  a  statesman  practiced  and  experienced,  bi^  in  the  com- 
pany of  Washington,  and  holding  just  views  upon  the  nature 
of  our  govemmoitB.  He  believed  the  embatgo  unconstitu- 
tional, and  so  did  others;  but  what  then?    Who  did  he  sup- 
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pose  was  to  deeide  that  question  ?  The  state  l^slatnFSB  I 
Certainly  not     No  such  sentiment  ever  escaped  his  lips. 

Let  us  follow-  up,  sir,  this  New  England  opposition  to  tlie 
embargo  laws ;  let  us  trace  it,  till  we  discern  the  principle  whtck 
controlled  and  governed  New  England  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall  then  see  what  similarity 
there  is  between  the  New  England  school  of  constitutional  opin- 
ions,  and  this  modem  Carolina  school.  The  gentleman,  I  think, 
read  a  petition  from  some  single  individual  addressed  to  the  le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts,  asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine ;  that 
is,  the  right  of  state  interference  to  arrest  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
The  fate  of  that  petition  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  legislature. 
It  met  no  favor.  The  opinions  of  Massachusetts  were  others 
wise.  They  had  been  expressed  in  1798,  in  answer  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  Virginia,  and  she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend 
them  to  the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed,  as  sbe 
felt  herself  to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  may  find  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  government,  and  great  and 
deep  dislike  to  the  embargo ;  all  this  makes  the  case  so  much 
the  stronger  for  her ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  this  dissatisikctioii 
and  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right,  still,  to  sever  asunder  the 
bonds  of  the  Union.  There  was  heat,  and  there  was  anger  in 
her  political  feeling.  Be  it  so ;  her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not^ 
nevertheless,  betray  her  into  mfidelity  to  the  government.  Tira 
gentleman  labors  to  prove  that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  mucii 
as  South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tariff,  and  expressed  her  dislike  as 
strongly.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  she  propose  the  Carolina  remedy  1 
did  she  threaten  to  interfere,  by  state  authority,  to  annul  the 
laws  of  the  Union?  That  is  the  question  for  the  gentleman's 
eonsideration  1 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  En- 
gland-conscientiously  believed  the  embargo  law  of  1807  uncoa* 
Btitutional ;  as  conscientiously,  certainly,  as  the  people  of  Soutk 


G^roiiD^  hoM  that  opinioD  of  the  tttriC  Th6j  raaaoiiad  thtui: 
Congress  has  power  tx>  regulate  commeroe;  but  here  is  a  law, 
tbey  said,  stopping  all  commeroe,  and  stoppii^  it  indefinitelj. 
The  law  is  perpetual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point  of  time, 
«0d  must  of  course  continue  until  it  shall  be  repealed  by  some 
other  law.  It  is  as  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against  trea- 
a^  or  murder.  Now,  is  this  r^ulating  commerce,  or  destroy- 
ing it  '^  Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule  to  oommeree, 
as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  altogethwt 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  majority  in  New  England 
deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  very  case 
required  by  the  gentleman  to  justify  state  interference  had  then 
arisen.  Massachusetts  believed  this  law  to  be  ^  a  deliberatei 
piJpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted  by  the 
eonstitution."  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  loag  continued ; 
palpable  she  thought  it,  as  no  words  in  the  constitution  gave 
the  power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her  ofMnion  most  violent, 
nused  it ;  dangerous  it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to  her 
jnost  important  interests.  Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  case. 
How  did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it  1  It  was,  as  she  thought^ 
a  plain,  manifest,  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  it 
brought  ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of  &milies,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals,  were  bewared  by  it  While 
she  saw  and  felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt  also,  that,  as  a  meaa^ 
are  of  national  policy,  it  was  perfectly  futile ;  that  the  country 
was  no  way  benefitted  by  that  which  caused  so  much  individual 
distress ;  that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the  production  of  evil^ 
and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  ourselves.  In  such  a  case,  undef 
such  circumstances,  how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself  t 
Sir,  ahe  remonstrated,  she  memorialized,  she  addressed  herself 
to  the  general  government,  not  exactly  ^^  with  the  concentrated 
encigy  of  passion,"  but  with  her  own  strong  sense,  and  the  eo- 
9^  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did  not  interpose  the  arm 
ef  iter  own  power  to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  emha^o; 
VOL,  n.  Q* 


Far  from  it  Her  princtples  boand  her  t6  two  ^t6ag§;  ttd 
she  Mowed  her  prindples,  lead  where  they  might  Fint,  to 
^wibmit  to  every  oonstitutioaal  law  of  congress,  and  fleeondiy, 
if  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  rekt  diat 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribunes.  The  first  prin- 
ciple is  Tain  and  inefiectual  without  the  second.  A  inijority 
of  us  in  New  England  believed  the  embai^o  law  uneoQsfltl^ 
tknal ;  but  the  great  question  was,  and  always  will  be  in  sadi 
cases,  Who  is  to  decide  thisi  Who  is  to  judge  between  the 
people  and  the  government  1  And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plam,  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on  the  government 
itMlf,  to  be  exerdsed  by  its  impropriate  department^  and  under 
its  own  re^nsibility  to  the  people,  this  power  of  deciding  ul- 
timately and  conclusively  upon  the  just  extent  of  its  own  wt- 
thcHity.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  we  should  not  have  ad^ 
vaiiced  a  single  step  beyond  t^e  old  conlederation. 

Being  ^ly  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitii- 
tional,  the  people  of  New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in 
j^  opinicm — ^it  was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon — that  the 
question,  after  all,  must  be  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunda  of 
the  United  States.  Before  these  tribunals,  therefore,  they 
brou^t  the  question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they 
had  given  bonds  to  millions  in  amount,  and  whidi  were  alleged 
to  be  forfeited.  They  suf&rod  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus 
nused  the  question.  In  the  old-£ishioned  way  of  setding  d^ 
putes,  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and  aol- 
enm  argument ;  and  he  who  espoused  their  cause,  and  stood  up 
§^  tiiem  against  the  validity  of  the  embaigo  act,  was  non^ 
other  than  that  great  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman  has  mude 
honorable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was  then,  sir,  in  lim 
fiilineas  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  matixrity  of  his  strength. 
He  had  retired  finom  long  and  distinguished  public  s^rice  faers^ 
to  the  renawed  pursuit  of  profesdonal  duties,  carry  hsg  with  hiiB 
tUthatoikagemeBt  and  wpaniiocH  all  the  wm  sfireogUi  anH 
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iKcty  wUdi  an  aoquaintenee  wHh  the  more  general  eabjeote 
diseossed  la  the  natioDal  oouncils  is  capable  of  adding  to  pro- 
feMBonal  attaimnent,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  oompre- 
bsosion.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He 
kad  studied  the  constitution,  when  he  filled  public  station,  that 
he  might  defend  it;  he  had  examined  its  principles  that  he 
mlg^  maintain  them.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much 
aa  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general  government  and  to 
the  union  of  the  states.  His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in 
that  direction.  A  question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of 
all  subjects,  that  one  which  was  best  suited  to  his  talents  and 
learning.  Aloof  from  technicality,  and  unfettered  by  artifidal 
rule,  sudi  a  question  gave  opportunity  for  that  deep  and  dear 
analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle,  which  so  much  distin* 
gnisfaed  his  higher  efK>rts.  His  very  statement  was  argument; 
his  Inference  seemed  demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his 
own  conviction  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One  was  con- 
Tinced,  and  believed,  and  assented,  because  *it  was  gratifying, 
delightful,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with  an  inp 
teUect  of  such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the 
New  England  cause.  He  put  into  his  effort  his  whole  heart,  aa 
well  as  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding;  tor  he  had  avowed, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  his  entire  concurrence  with  his  neigh* 
bors  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  ai^ued  the  cause ;  it  was 
loet,  and  New  England  submitted.  The  established  tribunals 
pronounced  the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England  acquiesced. 
Now^  sir,  is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ?  According  to  him,  instead 
of  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we  should  have  broken  up 
(he  embargo  by  laws  of  our  own ;  we  should  have  repealed  it, 
fuoad  New  England;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and  op- 
.|HW9Btve  case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  embargo  unoonstitat^onai; 
Ink  ^tiH  that  was  mattar  of  q^inion,  and  who  wis  to  dadUaitlt 
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We  ^koafjtA  it  a  dear  case ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  did  not  tekB 
ibe  law  into  our  own  hands,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  bring 
about  a  revolution,  nor  to  break  up  the  Union ;  for  I  maintain, 
that  between  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  constituted  trv* 
bunals,  and  revolution,  or  disunion,  there  is  no  middle  gionnd; 
tiiere  b  no  ambigous  condition,  half  allegiance  and  half  rebel- 
lion. And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile  it  is,  to  admit  the 
right  of  state  interference,  and  then  attempt  to  save  it  from  the 
character  of  unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  terms  of  qoalificatioD 
to  the  causes  and  occasions,  leaving  all  these  qualifications,  like 
the  case  itself  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  governmenta  It 
must  be  a  clear  case,  it  is  said,  a  deliberate  case,  a  palpable 
eaae,  a  dangerous  case.  But  then  the  state  is  still  left  at  lib- 
erty to  decide  for  herself  what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what 
is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and  epithets 
avail  anything  1  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that 
the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear  very  dear, 
and  very  palpable,  to  those  who  respectively  espouse  them ; 
and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer  as  the  controversy  advances. 
South  Carolina  sees  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff ;  she  sees 
oppression  there,  also,  and  she  sees  danger.  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  vision  not  less  shai'p,  looks  at  the  same  tariii^  and  sees 
no  such  thing  in  it ;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all 
safe.  The  &ith  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthed  by  opposition, 
and  she  now  not  only  sees,  but  resohes,  that  the  tariff  is  palpa- 
bly unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  dangerous ;  but  Pennsyl- 
vania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  and  equally  willing  to 
strengthen  her  own  &ith  by  a  confident  asseveration,  resohes^ 
also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of  South  Carolina, 
a  plain,  downright,  Pennsylvania  negative.  South  Carolina,  to 
show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opini<x),  brings  her  assem- 
bly to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  voices ;  Pennsylvania,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  this  respect  any  more  than  in  others,  reduoes  her 
dias^tttient  fraction  to  a  single  vote.     Now,  sir,  again,  I  ask  tb» 
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gentioman,  What  is  to  be  done?  Are  these  states  both  right  9 
Is  be  bound  to  consider  tbem  both  right  1  If  not,  which  is  in 
the  wrong?  or  rather,  .which  has  the  best  right  to  deddel 
And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know  what  the  constitution  means, 
and  what  it  is,  till  those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the  twenty* 
two  OtherS)  shall  agree  in  its  construction,  what  have  we  sworn 
to,  when  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it !  I  was  forcibly  struck, 
mr,  with  one  reflection,  as  the  gentleman  went  on  in  his  speech. 
He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions,  to  prove  that  a  state 
may  interfere,  in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
eserdse  of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable  member  sup- 
poses the  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exercise  of  power ;  and  that 
consequently  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  state  may,  if  it  see 
fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now  it  so  happens,  nevertheless, 
that  Mr.  Madison  deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  constitu^ 
tional.  Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his 
judgment,  no  violation  at  all.  So  that,  while  they  use  his  au- 
thority for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the  very  case 
before  them.  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent  futility,  I  had 
almost  said  a  stronger  word,  of  conceding  this  po\*'er  of*  inter* 
ference  to  the  states,  and  then  attempting  to  secure  it  from 
abuse  by  imposing  qualifications  of  which  the  states  them- 
selves  are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true ;  either  the 
laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  discretion  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  states ;  or  else  we  have  no  constitution*of  gen^ 
eral  government,  and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the 
confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's  doctrine  had 
been  received  and  acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of 
the  embargo  and  non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now 
have  been  here.  The  government  would  very  likely  have  gone 
to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into  dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever 
arise  than  existed .  under  those  laws ;  no  states  can  ever  enter- 
teio  a  ^clearer  oonvioUoii  than  the  J^ew -England  states  then* 
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enterteined ;  and  if  thej  had  been  under  the  iafliieim  of  thit 
heresy  of  opmion,  as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honoraUe  mem 
her  eq>ou8es,  this  Union  would,  in  all  probability,  fa«?e  beet 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to 
apply  his  principles  to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth  and 
declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  England  states  would 
have  been  justified  in  interfering  to  break  up  the  embai^o  sys- 
tem under  the  conscientious  opinions  whidi  they  hdd  upon  it^ 
Had  they  a  right  to  apnul  that  law  1  Does  he  admit  or  deny  I 
If  what  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  in  South  Carcdina 
justifies  that  state  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me 
whether  that  which  was  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  also 
in  Massachusetts  would  have  justified  her  in  doing  the  same 
thing.  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  fix>t  of 
ground  in  the  constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man  of  rep- 
utation ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts  in  the  warmest  time% 
or  could  maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  Virginia  resolo- 
tlons  of  1798.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  these  resolutions 
were  understood  by  those  who  passed  them.  Their  language 
is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of  the  exercise  by-  con- 
gress of  a  dangerous  power  not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions 
aasert  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  interfere  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one 
interpretation,  b  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  states  may 
interfere  by  complaint  or  remonstrance,  or  by  proposing  to  the 
people  an  alteration  of  the  federal  constitution.  This  would 
tH  be  quite  unobjectionable.  Or  it  may  be  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  to  asseit  the  general  right  of  revolution,  as  against 
ail  governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression.  This  so 
one  doubts,  and  this,  in  my  opinicn,  is  all  that  he  who  framed 
the  resolutions  could  have  meant  by  it ;  for  I  shall  not  readily 
believe  that  he  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  st^te,  under  the  con* 
otiiittiQa  aad  in  oooformity  with  j^  <poiild»  upoo  (be  giOQBd 


«£  her  inm  opnion  of  its  unoonadttttionallty,  however  dear  voi 
palpable  the  m^ht  think  the  oaee,  annul  a  law  of  coogre«| 
ech  fiur  as  it  fihould  operate  on  herself  by  her  own  legialatiTe 
power. 

I  must  BOW  beg  to  ask,  ar,  Whence  is  this  supposed  right  of 
the  Btfttes  derived  ?  Wh^«  do  they  find  the  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  laws  of  the  Union  1  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the 
hoiKdiible  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion  founded  in  a  total 
misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of  this  governr 
ment,  and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  popttlur  government,  erected  by  the  people;  those  who  ad- 
XBinister  it,  responsible  to  the  people ;  and  itself  capable  of  be- 
ing amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it 
should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  from  the 
people,  as  the  state  governments.  It  is  created  for  one  pur- 
pose ;  the  state  governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own  pow- 
ers ;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority  with  them 
to  arrest  the  op^ation  of  a  law  of  congress,  than  with  congress 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  admin- 
ister a  constitution  emanating  immediately  from  the  people,  and 
trusted  by  them  to  our  administraticm.  It  is  not  the  creature 
of  the  state  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argument^ 
that  certain  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our 
seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  state  pow* 
era,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  It  is  a  duty  which 
the  people,  by  the  constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on  the  state 
legislatures ;  and  which  they  might  have  left  to  be  performed 
elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit  So  they  have  left  the  choice  of 
president  with  electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  propo- 
rtion that  this  whole  government,  president,  senate,  and  house 
of  representatives,  is  a  popular  government  It  leaves  it  still 
all  its  popular  character.  The  governor  of  the  state  (in  som^ 
of  the  states)  is  <^K>sen,  not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  those 
who  a^  chosan  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  perfomuK^ 
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among  other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  governor.  Is  tibe  g<rir< 
emnient  of  the  state,  on  that  account,  not  a  popular  govern- 
ment? This  government)  sir,  is  the  independent  ofl&prtng 
of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  state  legislatures ; 
nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people  brought 
it  into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it, 
for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing  certain  sal- 
utary restraints  on  state  sovereignties.  The  states  cannot  now 
make  war ;  they  cannot  contract  alliances ;  they  cannot  make, 
each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  commerce ;  they  cannot 
lay  imposts;  they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this  constitution, 
sir,  be  the  creature  of  state  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  obtained  a  strange  control  over  the  volition  of  its 
creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  They  gave 
it  a  constitution,  and  in  that  constitution  they  have  enumerated 
the  powers  which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a 
limited  government.  They  have  defined  its  authority.  They 
have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted ; 
and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the 
people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had, 
they  would  have  accomplished  but  half  their  work.  No  defi- 
nition can  be  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then, 
shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  people  ?  Who  shall  interpret 
their  will,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtfiill 
With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  dedding  on 
the  powers  of  the  government  ?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this 
in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  government 
itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  cirief  end,  the 
main  design,  for  which  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that  should  not  be 
dbliged  to  act  through  state  agency,  or  depend  on  state  opinion 
and  state  discretion.    The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that 
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kind  of  government  under  the  ooofederocy.  Under  that  •ys* 
tem,  the  l^al  action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals^  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  states.  Congress  could  only  recom- 
mend ;  their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force,  till  the  states  had 
adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  conditicm  still  1 
Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion  and  state  construc- 
tion ?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  wOl  be  our  attempt  to  maintain 
the  constitution  under  which  we  sit 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  constituticn 
itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions 
of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  constitution  grants  of 
powers  to  congress,  and  restrictions  on  those  powers.  There 
are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must, 
therefore,  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  t^ 
fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrictions^ 
and  prohibitions.  The  constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  or- 
dained, and  established  that  authority.  How  has  it  aocom- 
plished  this  great  and  essential  end  1  By  declaring,  sir,  that 
'^  the  constitution^  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  shall  he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any- 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  Urns  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  '* 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  thb  the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared* 
The  people  so  will  it.  No  state  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  But  who  shall  decide  this 
question  of  interference  1  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This, 
sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  '^  that  the 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  con^ 
sUtution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.''^  These  two  provis- 
ions, sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch !  With  these  it  is  a  government ;  without 
them  it  is  a  confederacy.     In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  ex- 
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press  proTisioiiB,  congress  esfeablisbed,  at  its  Teey  fivsfe  soosbn, 
in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carr  jing  them  into  lull  eftct^ 
and  for  bringing  all  questions  of  coni^tutional  power  to  die 
final  dedsicMi  of  the  supreme  court  It  then,  sir,  became  a 
government  It  then  had  the  means  of  self-protectioa;  and 
but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  probabilitj,  have  been  now  anuDg 
the  things  which  are  past  Having  constituted  the  govemment^ 
and  declared  its  powers,  the  people  have  forther  said,  that,  since 
somebody  must  decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  itself  decide ;  subject,  always,  like  other  popukir 
gov^nments,  to  its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now,  sor, 
I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  state  legislature  acquires  any  poww  to 
interfere  ?  Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  t2ie 
people,  ^  We,  who  are  your  agents  and  servants,  for  one  par-  . 
pose,  will  undertake  to  decide,  that  your  other  agaits  and  ser- 
vants^ appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have  transcended 
the  authority  you  gave  them  ! "  The  reply  would  be,  I  think, 
not  impertinent, —  ^  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another^s  aer* 
vants  ?    To  their  own  masters  they  stand  or  £dl." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legislatures  altogether.  It 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  aay, 
that,  in  an  extreme  case,  a  state  government  might  protect 
tiie  people  from  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  case,  the 
people  might  protect  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  state 
governments.  Such  a  case  warrants  revolution.  It  must  make^ 
when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a  state  le- 
^ature  cannot  alter  the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more 
lawful.  In  maintaining  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  am  but  assertsog 
the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what  they  have  declared,  and 
insist  on  their  right  to  declare  it  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
this  power  in  the  general  government,  and  I  thmk  it  my  duty 
to  support  it,  like  other  constitutional  powers. 

For  myself  sir,  1  do  not  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Car- 
olina) or  any  other  state,  to  prescribe  mj  constitutional  dutgr ; 
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or  to  settle,  between  me  and  tJw  people^  the  validity  of  kvi  of 
eeagnsa^  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  dediiie  her  mnpinga  I 
have  not  sworn  to  support  the  oonstituti(»i  according  to  her  ood- 
stniGtion  of  its  dauses.  I  have  not  stipulated  hy  my  oath  of 
office  or  otherwise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility,  eso^ 
to  the  people,  and  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  paw 
upon  Ihe  question,  whether  laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  eon- 
fimn  to  the  consdtation  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if  we  look 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could  anything  have  been  more 
preposterous,  than  to  make  a  government  for  the  whole  UnioD, 
and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  interpretation,  but 
to  thirte^  or  twenty-four  interpretations !  Instead  of  one  tri- 
bunal, established  by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  de- 
cide for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be  left  to  four-and- 
twraty  popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself  and 
none  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  others ;  and  eadi  at  lib- 
erty, too,  to  give  a  new  construction  on  every  new  election  of 
its  own  members  1  Would  anything,  with  such  a  i»inciple  in 
it,  rather  with  such  a  destitution  c^  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be 
called  a  government  ?  No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denominated 
a  constitution.  It  should  be  called,  rather,  a  collectk)n  of  t<^ 
ics  for  everlasting  controversy ;  heads  of  debate  for  a  disputa- 
tious people.  It  would  not  be  a  government  It  would  not 
be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  or  fit  for  any  country  to  live 
under. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me  to 
repeat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers  for 
the  gm^ermnent  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit  that 
It  is  a  government  of  strictly  limited  powers ;  of  enumerated, 
specified,  and  particularized  powers ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  not 
granted,  is  withheld.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however 
the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and  extent  may 
yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt ;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment would  be  good  for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long 
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eadflliDg,  if  some  mode  bad  not  been  proyided  in  wbieh  thaae 
doubts,  as  tbey  should  arise,  might  be  peaceaUy,  but  authori- 
tatively solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's doctrine  a  little  into  its  practical  application. .  Let  us  look 
at  his  probable  modus  operandi.  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an 
ingenious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Now  I  wish  to  be 
informed  how  this  state  interference  is  to  be  put  in  pracdce, 
without  violence,  bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will  take  the 
existing  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South  Caroluia  is  said  to  have 
made  up  her  opinion  upon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we 
probably  shall  not,)  she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy 
•of  her  doctrine.  She  will,  we  must  suppose,  pass  a  law  of  her 
legislature,  declaring  the  several  acts  of  congress,  usually  caJled 
the  tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  &r  as  they  respect  South  Ca& 
olina,  or  the  citizens  thereof.  So  &r,  all  is  a  paper  transaction, 
and  easy  enough.  But  the  collector  at  Charleston  is  collecting 
the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws.  He,  therefore,  must 
be  stopped.  The  collector  will  seize  the  goods  if  the  tariff  dir- 
ties are  not  paid.  The  state  authorities  will  undertake  their 
rescue,  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the  collector's 
aid,  and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  of  the  state  wiU 
be  called  out  to  sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will  march, 
sir,  under  a  very  gallant  leader ;  for  I  believe  the  honorable 
member  himself  commands  the  militia  of  that  part  of  the  state. 
He  will  raise  the  nullifying  act  on  his  standard,  and  spread 
it  out  as  his  banner !  It  will  have  a  preamble,  bearing,  that  the 
tariff  laws  are  palpable,  deliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of 
•  the  constitution !  He  will  proceed,  with  his  banner  flying,  to 
the  custom4iouse  in  Charleston, 


"All  the  whtlev 
SoBorooA  metal  blowing  martba  aoondi.'* 
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Arrived  at  tlie  cii8tom.house,  he  will  tell  the  collect(»>  that  lie 
must  collect  no  more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This 
he  will  be  somewhat  puzded  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave 
countenance,  considering  what  hand  Soudi  Carolina  herself  had 
in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir,  the  collector  would  not,  probably, 
desist  at  his  bidding.  He  would  show  him  the  law  of  con- 
gress, the  treasury  instruction,  and  his  own  oath  of  office.  He 
would  say,  he  should  perform  his  duty,  come  what  might 

Here  would  come  a  pause ;  for  they  say  that  a  certain  still- 
ness precedes  the  tempest  The  trumpeter  would  hdd  his 
breath  awhile,  and  bdbre  all  Uiis  military  array  should  M  on 
the  custom-house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable 
some  of  those  composing  it  would  request  of  their  gallant  com- 
mander-in-chief to  be  informed  a  little  upcm  the  point  of  law ; 
for  they  have,  doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a  law- 
yer, as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has 
read  Blackstone  and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and 
Yauban.  They  would  ask  him,  therefore,  something  concern- 
ing their  rights  in  this  matter.  They  would  inquire,  whether 
it  was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would 
wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  and  array,  resisted  the 
execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should 
turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law  was  constitutional  I  He  would 
answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any  other 
answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them,  had  learned  that^ 
some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  propose 
to  defend  us  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason  has  a 
way  of  taking  people  off  that  we  do  not  much  relish.  How. 
do  you  propose  to  defend  us  ?  "  Look  at  my  floating  banner," 
he  would  reply ;  "  see  there  the  nullifying  law  /  "  Is  it  your 
opinion,  gallant  commander,  they  would  then  say,  that,  if  we 
should  be  indicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  y  ouis 
would  make  a  good  plea  in  bar  1    ^  South  Carolina  is  a  sov* 
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eragn  Blata,"  he  would  reply.  Hiat  is  true;  but  wmdd  liie  jndgv 
admit  our  plea  ?  "  These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat^  '^afe 
unoonstitutiona],  palpably,  deliberately,  dangerously."  That 
may  all  be  so ;  but  if  the  tribunal  should  not  faai^)ea  to  be  of 
that  opinion,  shall  we  swing  for  it?  We  are  ready  to  die  lor 
oat  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  business,  this  dying 
without  touching  the  ground !  After  all,  that  is  a  sort  of  haap 
tax  worse  than  any  part  of  the  tariff 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman  would  be  in  a  di- 
lemma, like  that  of  another  ^eat  general.  He  would  have  » 
knot  before  him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He  must  eat  H 
with  his' sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers,  **  Defend  yoiav 
selTes  with  your  bayonets ; "  and  this  is  war— civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and  force,  is  the  on- 
aToidable  result  ci  that  remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconslata- 
tional  laws  which  the  gentleman  contends  for.  It  must  hap- 
pen in  the  very  first  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not  tUa 
the  plain  result?  To  resist  by  force  the  execution  of  a  law; 
generally,  is  treason.  Can  the  courts  of  the  United  Statestaka 
notice  of  the  indulgence  of  a  state  to  commit  treason?  The 
common  saying  that  a  state  cannot  commit  treason  hers^  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Can  she  authorize  others  to  do  ill 
If  John  Fries  had  produced  an  act  of  Pennsylvania^  annulling 
the  law  of  congress,  would  it  have  helped  his  case?  Talk 
about  it  as  we  will,  these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution* 
They  are  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  administratioa  of 
the  government  They  lead  directly  to  disunion  and  dvil 
commotion ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  at  their  commenc^nent| 
when  they  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by  respectable 
men,  and  in  a  tangible  form,  I  enter  my  public  protest  against 
them  alL 

The  honorable  gentleman  aigues,  that  if  this  government  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  that 
li^  of  judging  be  in  congress  or  the  supreme  ccmrt^it  eqpiiUy< 
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fldbrerts  irtate  soverdgnty.  This  the  gentleman  sees,  or  Ainks 
he  SMS,  altfaoagh  he  cannot  perceive  how' the  right  of  judging, 
in  this  matter,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  state  legislatures,  has 
any  tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  Union.  The 
gend^aan's  opinion  may  be,. that  the  right  ou^ht  not  to  have 
been  lodged  with  the  general  government;  he  may  like  better 
such  a  constitution  as  we  ^uld  have  under  the  right  of  state 
interference ;  but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter 
of  &cL  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution  itself  I 
ask  Mm  if  the  power  is  not  found  there,  cleariy  and  visibly 
fi>ond  there  1 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  it  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
notimalteraUe.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  fomuno  longer 
than  tibe  people  who  established  it  shall  choose  to  continue  it 
If  they  shall  become  convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudi- 
doos  or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  of  power  between 
the  state  govemm^ts  and  the  general  govemm^t^  they  can 
alter  that  distribution  at  wilL 

iT  anything  be  found  in  the  national  constitution,  either  by 
original  provisicm  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not 
to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it  If  any  con- 
struction be  established  unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become 
practically  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their 
own  sovere^  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  dioose  to  main- 
tain it  as  it  is,  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  r^se  to 
change  it^  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construction,  or 
otherwise  1  Gendemen  do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  peo- 
ple have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  themselves.  Hiey  im* 
agine  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  any  longer  than  they  are  un- 
der the  dose  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures.  Sir,  the 
people  have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  general 
c(»)Btitiilion,  to  these  handik    They  have  required  other  security^- 
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and  taken  otiber  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trast  themselrefl^ 
first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  such  conslruo- 
tion  as  the  government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases,  ^ould  pot  on 
its  own  powers,  and  under  their  oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to 
tlieir  responsibility  to  them  ;  just  as  the  people  of  a  state  trust 
their  own  state  government  with  a  similar  power.  Secondly, 
they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections^ 
and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  own  servants  and  agents 
whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in 
the  judicial  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  trustwcMrdiy, 
they  have  made  as  respectable,  as  disinterested,  and  as  indepeD> 
dent  as  was  practicable.  Fourthly,  they  have  seen  fit  to  rely, 
in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known  and  ad« 
mitted  po^er  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  peaceably  and 
quietly,  whenever  experience  shall  point  out  defects  or  imper- 
fections. And,  finally,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  at 
no  time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any  state 
legislature  to  construe  or  interpret  their  high  instrum^t  of 
government ;  much  less,  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to 
arrest  its  course  and  operation. 

If,  sir,  the  people  in  these  respects  had  done  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  their  constitution  could  neither  have  been  pre- 
served, nor  would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And  if  its 
plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and  these  new' 
doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and  help- 
less a  being  as  its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  rec^t, 
could  possibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  state  but  as  a 
poor  dependent  on  state  permission.  It  must  borrow  leave  to 
be ;  and  will  be,  no  longer  than  state  pleasure,  or  state  discre- 
tion, sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  prolong  its  poor 
existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  The 
people  have  preserved  this,  their  own  chosen  constitution,  for 
forty  years,  and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  re- 
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Bown  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength. 
Hmj  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached  to  it  Overthrown 
by  direct  assault,  it  cannot  be ;  evaded,  undermined,  nulu- 
BiBD,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed  us 
here,  as  agents  and  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  con- 
aeiostiously  and  vigilantly  dischai^e  the  two  great  brandies 
^  our  public  trust,  fiuthfully  to  preserve,  and  wisely  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent 
to  the  doctrines  whidi  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I 
«m  conscious  of  having  detained  you  and  the  senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  delibem* 
ti(»,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  impor* 
tant  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  fiiU, 
and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its 
^f»ontaQeous  sentiments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself 
to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deep  convio* 
tlon,  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  union  of  the 
states,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  public 
happiness.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
uteadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  prieservation  of  our  federal  Union.  It  is  to  that 
Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and 
dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That 
Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the 
severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities 
of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce  and  ruined  credit 
Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life. 
Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofe  of  its 
utility  and  its  blessings ;  and  although  our  territory  has  stretched 
oat  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  &rther  and 
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&rtiher,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits,  it 
has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social  and  per- 
sonal happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to 
see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have 
not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the 
bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have 
not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counselor 
in  the  afiairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts  should  be 
mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  should  be  best 
preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  tiie 
people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the 
Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread 
out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not 
to  penetrate  the  vail.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  diat 
curtain  may  not  rise!  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never 
may  be  opened  what  lies  behind !  When  my  eyes  shall  be 
turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not 
see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a 
once  glorious  Union ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  bellige- 
rent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be, 
in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as  "  What  is  all  this 
worth?"  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty 
first  and  Union  afterwards;"  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind 
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under  Uie  irhcAe  heaTens,  tliat  odier  sentiment^  dear  to  everj 
trae  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable! 


Mr.  Hayne  having  rejoined  to  Mr.  Webster,  especially  on  the  con* 
stitutional  question,  Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  in  conclusion,  said : 

A  few  words,  Mr.  President,  on  this  oonstitatioDal  argument^ 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  labored  to  leconstruct 

His  argmnent  con»sts  of  two  propositions  and  an  inferenoe. 
His  propositions  are : 

1.  That  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  states. 

2«  That  a  compact  between  two,  with  authority  reserved  to 
one  to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a  surrender  to  that  one  of 
all  power  whatever. 

3.  Therefore,  (such  is  his  inference,)  the  general  govern* 
ment  does  not  possess  the  authority  to  construe  its  own 
powers. 

Now,  sir,  who  does  not  see,  without  the  aid  of  exposition  or 
detection,  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  so  ekb- 
orate  and  systematic  argument 

The  constitution,  it  is  said,  is  a  compact  between  states  ;  the 
states,  then,  and  the  states  only,  are  parties  to  the  compact 
How  comes  the  general  government  itself  a  party  P  Upon  the 
honorable  gentleman's  hypothesis,  the  general  government  is 
the  result  of  the  compact,  the  creature  of  the  compact,  not  <»ie 
of  the  parties  to  it  Yet  the  ai^ument,  as  the  gentleman  has 
now  stated  it,  makes  the  government  itself  one  of  its  own  crea- 
tors. It  makes  it  a  party  to  that  compact  to  which  it  owes  its 
own  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
a  compact,  the  g^tleman  considers  the  states  as  parties  to  that 
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Qompact ;  but  as  soon  as  his  oompact  is  made,  then  he  chooses 
to  ooDsider  the  general  goTernment,  which  is  the  oiispring  of 
that  compact,  not  its  offspring,  but  one  of  its  parties ;  and  so, 
being  a  party,  has  not  the  power  of  judging  on  the  terms  of 
oompact  Pray,  sir,  in  what  school  is  such  reasoning  as  this 
taught? 

If  the  whole  of  the  gentleman^s  main  proposition  were  con- 
ceded to  him ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  admits  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  states,  the 
iafeFeDces  which  he  draws  from  that  proposition  are  warranted 
by  no  just  reasotu  Because,  if  the  constitution  be  a  compact 
between  states,  still  that  constitution,  or  that  compact,  has  es- 
tablished a  government,  with  certain  powers ;  and  whether  it 
be  one  of  those  powers,  that  it  shall  construe  and  interpret  for 
itself  the  terms  of  the  compact,  in  doubtful  cases,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  looking  to  the  compact,  and  in- 
quiring what  provisions  it  contains  on  this  point  Without  any 
jDOODsistency  with  natural  reason,  the  government  even  thus 
created  miglit  be  trusted  with  this  power  of  construction.  The 
extent  of  its  powers,  therefore,  must  still  be  sought  for  in  the 
faistrument  itself.  • 

If  the  old  confederation  had  contained  a  dause,  declaring  that 
resolutions  of  the  congress  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  any  state  law  or  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, and  that  a  committee  of  congress,  or  any  other  body  cre- 
ated by  it,  should  possess  judicial  powers,  extending  to  all  cases 
arising  under  resolutions  of  congress,  then  the  power  of  ulti- 
Biate  decision  would  have  been  vested  in  congress  under  the 
eonfederation,  although  that  confederation  was  a  compact  be- 
tween states*;  and  for  this  plain  reason ;  that  it  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  states,  who  alone  were  parties  to  the 
compact,  to  agree  who  should  decide  in  cases  of  dispute  arising 
cm  the  construction  of  the  compact 
For  the  same  reason,  sir,  if  I  were  now  to  concede  to  the 
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gentlenfian  his  principal  proposition,  viz.,  that  the  constitntion  is 
a  compact  between  states,  the  question  wouJd  still  be,  What 
provision  is  made,  in  this  compact,  to  settle  points  of  disputed 
eonstniction,  or  contested  power,  that  shall  come  into  contro- 
versy ]  And  this  question  would  still  be  answered,  and  con- 
clusively answered,  by  the  constitution  itself. 

While  the  gentleman  is  contending  against  construction,  he 
himself  is  setting  up  the  most  loose  and  dangerous  construction. 
The  constitution  declares,  that  the  laws  of  congress  passed  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  ike 
land.  No  construction  is  necessary  here.  It  declares,  also, 
with  equal  plainness  and  precision,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  extend  to  every  case  arising  under  the 
laws  of  congress.  This  needs  no  construction.  Here  is  a  law, 
then,  which  is  declared  t<^  be  supreme;  and  here  is  a  power  es 
tablished,  which  is  to  interpret  that  law.  Now,  sir,  how  has 
the  gentleman  met  this  1  Suppose  the  constitution  to  be  a 
compact,  yet  here  are  its  terms ;  and  how  does  the  gentleman 
get  rid  of  them  ?  He  cannot  argue  the  seal  off  the  bond,  nor 
the  words  out  of  the  instrument.  Here  they  are ;  what  answer 
does  he  give  to  them  ?  None  in  the  world,  sir,  except,  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  the  states  in  a  condition  of  mio. 
riority  ;  and  because  it  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
there  being  no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  their  own 
judges !  Thus  closely  and  cogently  does  the  honorable  gentle- 
man  reason  on  the  words  of  the  constitution.  The  gentleman 
says,  if  there  be  such  a  power  of  final  decision  in  the  general 
government,  he  asks  for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  air, 
I  show  him  the  grant  I  turn  him  to  the  very  words.  I 
show  him  that  the  laws  of  congress  are  made  supreme ;  and 
that  the  judicial  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  laws.  Instead  of  answering  this,  he  re- 
treats into  the  general  reflection,  that  it  must  result  from  the 
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nature  of  things^  that  the  states,  being  parties,  must  judge  fiir 
themselves. 

I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  constitution  were  to  be  oonsid* 
ered  as  the  creature  of  the  state  governments,  it  might  be  mod- 
ified, interpreted,  or  construed  according  to  their  pleasure.  But, 
even  in  that  case,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  agree. 
One  alone  could  not  interpret  it  conclusively ;  one  alone  could 
not  coDstrue  it ;  one  alone  could  not  modify  it  Yet  the  gen- 
ileman's  doctrine  is,  that  Carolina  alone  may  construe  and  in- 
terpret that  compact  which  equaUy  binds  all,  and  gives  equal 
rights  to  all. 

So^  then,  sir,  even  supposing  the  constitution  to  be  a  conup 
pact  between  the  states,  the  gentleman's  doctrine,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  maintainable;  because,  Brst,  the  general  govern- 
ment is  not  a  party  to  that  compact,  but  a  government  estab- 
lished by  it,  and  vested  by  it  with  the  powers  of  trying  and 
deciding  doubtful  questions ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  the  con- 
stitution be  regarded  as  a  compact,  not  one  state  only,  but  aU 
the  states,  are  parties  to  that  compact,  and  one  can  have  no 
right  to  fix  upon  it  her  own  peculiar  construction. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  ailment,  even  if  the  premises  of  the 
gentleman  were  granted,  or  could  be  proved.  But,  air,  the 
gentleman  has  &iled  to  mahitain  his  leading  proposition.  He 
has  not  shown,  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  the  constitution  is  a 
compact  between  state  governments.  The  constitutioa  itself 
in  its  very  front,  refutes  that  idea ;  it  declares  that  it  is  (m> 
darned  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  from  saying  that  it  is  established  by  the  governments  of  the 
several  states,  it  does  not  even  say  that  it  is  established  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states  ;  but  it  pronounces  that  it  is  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate. 
The  gentleman  says,  it  must  mean  no  more  than  the  people 
of  the  several  states.  Doubtless,  the  people  of  the  several 
statesi  taken  collectively,  constitute  the  people  of  the  United 
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States;  but  it  is  id  this,  their  oollective  capacity,  it  is  as  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  they  establish  the  oonstitutioiL 
So  they  declare ;  and  words  cannot  be  plainer  than  the  words 
used. 

When  the  gentleman  says  the  constitution  is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  states,  he  uses  language  exactly  applicable  to  the  old 
confederation.  He  speaks  as  if  he  were  in  congress  bef(»« 
1789.  He  describes  fully  that  old  state  of  things  then  existing. 
The  confederation  was,  in  strictness,  a  compact ;  the  states,  as 
states,  were  parties  to  it.  We  had  no  other  general  govern- 
ment But  that  was  found  insufficient,  and  inadequate  to  the 
public  exigencies.  The  people  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and 
undertook  to  establish  a  better.  They  undertook  to  form  a 
general  government,  which  should  stand  on  a  new  basis ;  not  a 
confederacy,  not  a  league,  not  a  compact  between  states,  but  a 
consiiiuiion ;  a  popular  government,  founded  in  popular  elec- 
tion, directly  responsible  to  the  people  themselves,  and  divided 
into  branches  with  prescribed  limits  of  power,  and  prescribed 
duties.  They  ordained  such  a  goveiiiment,  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  a  constitution,  and  therein  they  established  a  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  this,  their  general  government,  and  their 
several  state  governments.  When  they  shall  become  dissatis- 
fied with  this  distribution,  they  can  alter  it  Their  own  power 
over  their  own  instrument  remains.  But  until  they  shall  alter 
it,  it  must  stand  as  their  will,  and  is  equally  binding  on  the 
general  government  and  on  the  states. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  finds  analogy  where  I  see  none.  He 
likens  it  to  the  case  of  a  treaty,  in  which,  their  being  no  com- 
mon superior,  each  party  must  interpret  for  itself^  under  its  own 
obligation  of  good  faith.  But  this  is  not  a  treaty,  but  a  consti- 
tution of  government,  with  powers  to  execute  itself  and  fulfill 
its  duties. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  this  government  is  a  government  of  checks 
SDd  balances ;  that  is,  the  house  of  representatives  is  a  check 
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on  the  senate,  and  the  senate  is  a  check  on  the  house,  and  the 
president  a  check  on  both.  But  I  cannot  comprehend  him,  or, 
if  I  do,  1  totally  differ  from  him,  when  he  applies  the  notion  of 
checks  and  balances  to  the  interference  of  different  governments. 
He  argues,  that,  if  we  transgress,  each  state,  as  a  state,  has  a 
right  to  check  us.  Does  he  adgait  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  we  have  a  right  to  check  the  states  ?  The  gentle- 
man's doctrines  would  give  us  a  strange  jumble  of  authorities 
and  powers,  instead  of  governments  of  separate  and  defined 
powers.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  think,  to  avoid  this ;  and 
to  keep  the  general  government  and  the  state  government  each 
in  its  proper  sphere,  avoiding  as  carefully  as  possible  every 
kind  of  interference. 

Finally,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  the  states 
will  only  interfere,  by  their  power,  to  preserve  the  constitution. 
They  will  not  destroy  it,  they  will  not  impair  it;  they  wiU  only 
save,  they  will  only  preserve,  they  will  only  strengthen  it !  Ah! 
sir,  this  is  but  the  old  story.  All  regulated  governments,  aU 
free  governments,  have  been  broken  up  by  similar  disinterested 
and  well  disposed  interference.  It  is  the  common  pretense. 
Bot  I  take  leave  of  the  subject 
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REPLY  TO  CALHOUN. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  "  FURTHER  TO 
PROVIDE  FOE  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  UIFOBTS^"  ON  THE  16TH  DAT 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1833. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  admonished  us  to 
be  mindful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 
We  must  take  our  chance,  sir,  as  to  the  light  in  which  pos- 
terity will  regard  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment,  nor 
withhold  myself  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  that  I  am  per- 
forming my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the  country,  now 
and  hereafter,  and  leave  both  my  motives  and  my  character  to 
its  decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  threat 
and  defiance  toward  this  bill,  even  should  it  become  a  law  of 
the  land,  altogether  unusual  in  the  halls  of  congress.  But  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  excited  into  warmth  by  this  denun- 
dation  of  the  measure  which  I  support.  Among  the  feelings 
which  at  this  monient  fill  my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  of  re- 
gret at  the  position  in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed  himsel£ 
Sir,  he  does  himself  no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has  esh 
poused  finds  no  basis  in  the  constitution,  no  succor  fix)m  public 
sympathy,  no  cheering  from  a  patriotic  community.  He  has 
no  foothold  on  which  to  stand  while  he  might  display  the  pow- 
ers of  his  acknowledged  talents.  Everything  beneath  his  feet 
is  hollow  and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a  strong  man  struggling 
in  a  morass :  every  e&brt  to  extricate  himself  only  sinks  him 
deeper  and  deeper.  And  I  fear  the  resemblance  may  be  car* 
ried  still  fiirther ;  I  fear  that  no  friend  can  safely  come  to  his 
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relief,  that  no  one  can  approach  near  enough  to  hold  out  a  help- 
ing hand,  without  danger  of  going  down  himself,  also,  into  the 
bottomless  depths  of  this  Serbonian  bog. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  declared,  that  on  the  decision 
of  the  question  now  in  debate  may  depend  the  cause  of  liberty 
itself.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  then,  sir,  the  liberty 
which  I  think  is  staked  on  the  ccmtest  is  not  political  liberty, 
in  any  general  and  undefined  character,  but  our  own  well-un- 
derstood and  long-enjoyed  American  liberty. 

Sir,  I  love  liberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  g^itleman, 
in  whatever  form  she  may  have  appeared  in  the  progress 
of  human  history.  As  exhibited  in  the  master  states  of  anti- 
quity, as  breaking  out  again  from  amidst  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages^  and  beaming  on  the  formation  of  new  commuitt- 
ties  in  modem  Europe,  she  has,  always  and  everywhere,  charms 
for  me.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  our  own  liberty,  guarded  by  constitu* 
tions  and  secured  by  union,  it  is  that  liberty  which  is  our  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  it  is  our  established,  dear-bought,  pecaliai 
American  liberty  to  which  I  am  chiefly  devoted,  and  the  cause 
of  which  I  now  mean,  to  the  utmost  ot  my  power,  to  maintaiii 
and  defend. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  considered  the  constitutional  question  now 
before  us  as  doubtful  as  it  is  important,  and  if  I  supposed  that 
its  decision,  either  in  the  senate  or  by  the  country,  was  likely 
to  be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  manner  in  whidi  I  m%ht 
now  discuss  it,  this  would  be  to  me  a  moment  of  deep  sc^ici- 
tode.  Such  a  moment  has  once  existed.  There  has  been  a 
time,  when,  rising  in  this  place,  on  the  same  question,  I  felt,  I 
must  confess,  that  something  for  good  or  evil  to  the  coDStitii. 
tion  of  the  country  might  depend  on  an  effort  of  mine.  Bui 
drcumstances  are  changed.  Since  that  day,  sir,  the  puMic  opin- 
ion  has  become  awakened  to  this  great  question ;  it  has  grasped 
it ;  it  has  reasoned  upon  it,  as  becomes  an  intelligent  and  patii 
otk  community,  and  has  settled  it,  or  now  seems  in  the  pro 
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gress  of  settling  it,  by  aa  authority  which  none  can  disobey— 

the  authority  of  the  people  themselves. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  President,  follow  the  gentleman,  step  by  step^ 
through  the  course  of  his  speech.  Much  of  what  he  has  said  he 
has  deemed  necessary  to  the  just  explanation  and  defense  of  his 
own  political  character  and  conduct  On  this  I  shall  offer  no 
comment  Much,  too,  has  consisted  of  philosophical  remark 
\xpon  the  general  nature  of  political  liberty,  and  the  history  of 
free  institutions ;  and  upon  other  topics,  so  general  in  their  na- 
ture as  to  possess,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  debate. 

But  the  gentleman^s  ^>eech  made  some  days  ago,  upon  intro- 
ducing his  resolutions,  those  resolutions  themselves,  and  parts 
of  the  speech  now  just  concluded,  may,  probably,  be  justly  re- 
garded as  comprising  the  whole  South  Carolina  doctrine.  That 
doctrine  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  examine,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  consent^ 
sir,  to  make  any  new  constitution,  or  to  establish  another  form 
of  government  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  a  constitu- 
tion for  these  United  States  ought  to  be.  That  question  the 
people  have  decided  for  themselves ;  and  I  shall  take  the  in- 
strument as  they  have  established  it,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
maintain  it,  in  its  plain  sense  and  meaning,  against  opinions 
and  notions  which,  in  my  judgment,  threaten  its  subversion. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  the  gentleman  were  appa- 
rently drawn  up  with  care,  and  brought  forward  on  delibera- 
tion. I  shall  not  be  in  danger,  therefore,  of  misunderstanding 
him,  or  those  who  agree  with  him,  if  I  proceed  at  once  to  these 
]!<esoiutions,  and  consider  them  as  an  authentic  statement  of 
those  opinions  upon  the  great  constitutional  question,  by  which 
the  recent  proceedings  in  South  Carolina  are  attempted  to  be 


These  resolutions  are  three  in  number. 

The  third  seems  intended  to  enumerate,  and  to  deny,  the 
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several  opinions  expressed  in  the  president's  prodamaiS<m, 
respecting  the  nature  and  powers  of  this  government.  Of 
this  third  resolution,  I  purpose,  at  present,  to  take  no  particular 
notice. 

The  first  two  resolutions  of  the  honorable  member  affarm 
these  propositions,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  political  system  under  which  we  live,  and  tmder 
which  congress  is  now  assembled,  is  a  compact,  to  which  ibe 
people  of  the  several  states,  as  separate  and  sovereign  commu'- 
nities,  are  the  parties. 

2.  That  these  sovereign  parties  have  a  right  to  judge,  eadi 
for  itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution  by  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  case  of  such  violation,  to  choose,  each  for  itself; 
its  own  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  calls  this  a  "  con- 
stitutional" compact ;  but  still  he  affirms  it  to  be  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  states.  What  precise  meaning,  then,  does  he 
attach  to  the  term  constitutional  1  When  applied  to  compacts 
between  sovereign  states,  the  term  constitutional  affixes  to  that 
word  compact  no  definite  idea.  Were  we  to  hear  of  a  consti- 
tutional league  or  treaty  between  England  and  France,  or  a 
constitutional  convention  between  Austria  and  Russia^  we  should 
not  understand  what  could  be  intended  by  such  a  league,  such 
a  treaty,  or  such  a  convention.  In  these  connections,  the  word 
is  void  of  all  meaning ;  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  easy,  quite  easy,  to 
see  why  the  honorable  gentleman  has  used  it  in  these  resolu^ 
tions.  He  cannot  open  the  book,  and  look  upon  our  written 
frame  of  government,  without  seeing  that  it  is  called  a  consti- 
tution. This  may  well  be  appalling  to  him.  It  threatens  his 
whole  doctrine  of  compact,  and  its  darling  derivations,  nullifi- 
cation and  secession,  with  instant  confutation.  Because,  if  he 
admits  our  instrument  of  government  to  be  a  constitution,  then, 
for  that  very  reason,  it  is  not  a  compact  between  sovereigns ;  a 
constitution  of  government  and  a  compact  between  sovereign 
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powers  being  things  essentially  unlike  in  their  very  natares, 
and  incapable  of  ever  being  the  same.  Yet  the  word  "consti- 
tution'' is  on  the  very  front  of  the  instrument  He  cannot 
overlook  it  He  seeks,  therefore,  to  compromise  the  matter, 
and  to  sink  all  the  substantial  sense  of  the  word,  while  he  re- 
tains a  resemblance  of  its  sound.  He  introduces  a  new  word 
of  his  own,  viz.,  "  compact^''  as  importing  the  principal  idea,  and 
designed  to  play  the  princpal  part,  and  degrades  "constitution** 
into  an  insignificant,  idle  epithet,  attached  to  "  compact."  The 
whole  then  stands  as  a  "  constitutional  compact ! "  And  in  this 
way  he  hopes  to  pass  off  a  plausible  gloss,  as  satisfying  the 
words  of  the  intrument  But  he  will  find  himself  disappointed. 
Sir,  I  must  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  that,  in  our  Amer- 
ican political  grammar,  constitution  is  a  noun  substantive ;  it 
imports  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  itself;  and  it  is  not  to  lose 
its  importance  and  dignity,  it  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  poor,  am- 
biguous, senseless,  unmeaning  adjective,  for  the  purpose  of  ao 
cominodating  any  new  set  of  political  notions.  Sir,  we  reject 
his  new  rules  of  syntax  altogether.  We  will  not  give  up  our 
forms  of  political  speech  to  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of 
nullification.  By  the  constitution,  we  mean,  not  a  "  constitu- 
tional compact,"  but,  simply  and  directly,  the  constitution,  the 
fundamental  law ;  and  if  there  be  one  word  in  the  language 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  understand,  it  is  that 
word.  We  know  no  more  of  a  constitutional  compact  between 
sovereign  powers,  than  we  know  of  a  constitutional  indenture 
of  copartnership,  a  constitutional  deed  of  conveyance,  or  a  con- 
stitutional bill  of  exchange.  But  we  know  what  the  constitu- 
tion is ;  we  know  what  the  plainly  written,  fundamental  law 
is ;  we  know  what  the  bond  of  our  union  and  the  security  of 
our  liberties  is ;  and  we  mean  to  maintain  and  to  defend  it,  in 
its  plain  sense  and  unsophisticated  meaning. 

The  sense  of  the  gentleman's  proposition,  therefore,  is  not 
at  all  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  use  of  this  word. 
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That  proposition  still  is,  that  our  system  of  government  is 
but  a  compact  between  the  people  of  separate  and  sovereign 
states. 

Was  it  Mirabeau,  Mr.  President,  or  what  other  master  of 
the  human  passions,  who  has  told  us  that  words  are  things  ? 
They  are  indeed  things,  and  things  of  mighty  influence,  not  only 
in  addresses  to  the  passions  and  high-wrought  feelings  of  man- 
kind, but  in  the  discussion  of  legal  and  political  questions  also ; 
because  a  just  conclusion  is  often  avoided,  or  a  false  one  reached, 
by  the  adroit  substitution  of  one  phrase,  or  one  word  for  an- 
other. Of  this  we  have,  I  think,  another  example  in  the  reso- 
lutions before  us. 

The  first  resolution  declares  that  the  people  of  the  several 
states  "  acceded "  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  as  it  is  called.  This  word  "  accede,"  not  found  either 
in  the  constitution  itself,  or  in  the  ratification  of  it  by  any  one 
of  the  states,  has  been  chosen  for  us  here^  doubtless,  not  with- 
out a  well-considered  purpose. 

The  natiffal  converse  of  accession  is  secession  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  states  acceded  to 
the  Union,  it  may  be  more  plausibly  argued  that  they  may  se- 
cede from  it  If,  in  adopting  the  constitution,  nothing  was  done 
but  acceding  to  a  compact,  nothing  would  seem  necessary,  in 
order  to  break  it  up,  but  to  secede  from  the  same  compact. 
But  the  term  is  wholly  out  of  place.  Accession,  as  a  word  ap- 
plied to  political  associations,  implies  coming  into  a  league, 
•0  treaty,  or  confederacy,  by  one  hitherto  a  stranger  to  it ;  and 
secession  implies  departing  from  such  league  or  confederacy. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  used  no  such  form  of  ex- 
pression in  establishing  the  present  government.  They  do  not 
say  that  they  accede  to  a  league,  but  they  declare  that  they  or- 
dain and  establish  a  constitution.  Such  are  the  very  words 
of  the  instrument  itself;  and  in  all  the  states,  without  an  ex* 
caption,  the  language  used  by  thdr  ccAventions  was,  that  they 
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** ratified  the  constitation ;"  some  cithern  employing  the  add!- 
tional  words  ^assented  to "  and  " adopted,"  but  all  of  them 
"ratifying."  There  is  more  importance  than  may,  at  first  sights 
i^pear,  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  word  by  the  honorable 
mover  of  these  resolutions.  Its  adoption  and  use  are  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  those  premises,  from  which  his  mam  oonclu« 
sion  b  to  be  afterward  drawn.  But  before  showing  that,  al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  this  phraseology  tends  to  keep  out  of 
^ht  the  just  view  of  a  previous  political  history,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  wrong  ideas  as  to  what  was  actually  Aghq  when  the 
preset  constitution  was  agreed  to. 

In  1789,  and  before  this  constitution  was  adopted,  the  United 
States  had  already  been  in  a  union,  more  or  less  close,  for  fif- 
teen years.  At  least  as  &r  back  as  the  meetbg  of  the  first 
congress,  in  1774,  they  had  been  in  some  measure,  and  to 
some  national  purposes,  united  tc^ether.  Before  the  confed* 
eration  of  1781,  they  had  declared  independence  jointly,  and 
had  carried  on  the»war  jointly,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  this 
not  as  separate  states,  but  as  one  people.  When,  therefore, 
they  formed  that  confederation,  and  adopted  its  articles  as  arti- 
des  of  perpetual  union,  they  did  not  come  together  for  the  first 
time ;  and  therefore  they  ^d  not  speak  of  the  states  as  "  ac- 
ceding" to  the  confederation,  although  it  was  a  league,  and  no* 
tiling  but  a  league,  and  rested  on  nothing  but  plighted  fiuth  for 
its  jperformance.  Yet,  even  then,  the  states  were  not  strangers 
to  each  other ;  there  was  a  bond  of  union  already  subsisting 
between  them ;  they  were  associated,  united  states ;  and  the 
object  of  the  confederation  was  to  make  a  stronger  and  better 
bond  of  union.  Their  representatives  deliberated  together  on 
these  proposed  articles  of  confederation,  and,  being  authorized 
by  their  respective  states,  finally  "ratified  and  confirmed" 
&em.-  Inasmuch  as  they  were  already  in  union,  they  did  not 
speak  of  acceding  to  the  new  articles  of  confederation,  but  of 
xatifying  and  confimung  them;  and  this  language  was  not  used 
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inadvertently,  because,  in  the  same  instrument,  acoesfflon  is  ixsed 
in  its  proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada,  which  was  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  the  existing  union.  "  Canada,"  says  the 
eleventh  article,  "'  on  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union." 

Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  confirm^  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  old  confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange  in^ 
deed,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  formation,  and 
when  they  came  to  establish  the  present  constitution,  had  spo- 
ken of  the  states,  or  the  people  of  the  states,  as  acceding  to  this 
constituticm.  Such  language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the 
occasion.  It  would  have  implied  an  existing  separation  or  dis- 
union among  the  states,  such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774. 
No  such  language,  therefore,  was  used.  The  language  actually 
employed  is,  "  adopt,  ratify,  ordain,  establish." 

Therefore,  sir,  since  any  state,  before  she  can  prove  her 
right  to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her*  authority  to  undo 
what  has  been  done,  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  secede,  on  liie 
ground  that  she  and  other  states  have  done  nothing  but  ac- 
cede. She  must  show  that  she  has  a  i*ight  to  reverse  what 
has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle  and  overthrow  what  has  been 
established,  to  reject  what  the  people  have  adopted,  and  to 
break  up  what  they  have  ratified ;  because  these  are  the  terms 
which  express  the  transactions  which  have  actually  taken 
place.  In  other  words,  she  mast  show  her  right  to  make  a 
revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the  honorable 
member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  constitutional  lan- 
guage, there  would  have  been  a  wide  and  awful  hiatus  between 
his  premises  and  his  conclusions.  Leaving  out  the  words  "  com- 
pact" and  ''accession,"  which  are  not  constitutional  modes  of 
expression,  and  stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his 
first  resolution  would  have  affirmed  that ''  the  people  of  the 
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sevenil  states  ratified  this  oonstitation,  or  ft>rm  of  government.'' 
These  are  the  very  words  of  South  Carolina  herself  in  her  own 
act  of  ratificati<»i.  Let,  then,  his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact 
truth;  let  it  state  the  fact  precisely  as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that 
the  people  of  the  several  states  ratified  a  constitution,  or  form 
of  government ;  and  then,  sir,  what  will  become  of  his  infer- 
af^ce  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words,  viz., 
"^  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  par- 
lies, each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the 
infiraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  ?"  It  is  ob- 
vious, is  it  not,  sir  1  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  up- 
port  quite  other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak 
of  "  accession  "  and  of  "  compact"  between  sovereign  powers; 
and,  without  such  premises,  it  is  altogether  unmeaning. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
the  people  did  in  forming  this  constitution,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he 
will  unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it 
be  not  so.  He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of 
the  several  states  adopted  and  ratified  this  constitution,  or  form 
of  government ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they 
have  a  right  to  undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  discard  the  form  of  government  which  they  have  adopted, 
and  to  break  up  the  constitution  which  they  have  ratified 
Now,  sir,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying  that  they 
have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution.  To  reject  an  established 
government,  to  break  up  a  political  constitution,  is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state  accurately  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  constitution,  and  then 
state  accurately  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must 
now  do  to  get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  un- 
deniable case  of  the  overthrow  of  government  I  admit,  of 
.course,  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment   But,  then,  that  is  revolution.    The  doctrine  now  (xm- 
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tended  for  is,  that,  by  nullification  or  secession,  the  obligations 
and  authority  of  the  government  may  be  set  aside  or  rejected, 
without  revolution.  But  that  is  what  I  deny  ;  and  what  1  say 
is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case  with  historical  accuracy,  and 
in  constitutional  language,  without  showing  that  the  honorable 
gentlenian's  right,  as  asserted  in  his  conclusion,  is  a  revolution- 
ary light  merely ;  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  exist  under  the 
constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  but  can  come  into 
eidstence  only  when  the  constitution  is  overthrown.  This  is  the 
reason,  sir,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  use  of  con- 
stitutional language  for  a  new  vocabulary,  and  to  substitute,  in 
the  place  of  plain  historical  &ets,  a  series  of  assumptions.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new  names  to  things, 
to  speak  of  the  constitution,  not  as  a  constitution,  but  as  a  com- 
pact, and  of  the  ratifications  by  the  people,  not  as  ratifications, 
but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record*  In 
the  discussion  of  a  constitutional  question,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  constitutional  language.  The  people 
have  ordained  a  constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revo- 
lution ?  They  have  established  a  form  of  government ;  can 
they  overthrow  it  without  revolution?  These  are  the  true 
questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the 
extent  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resolutions^  and  their 
necessary  consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial  difference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
They  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign 
party.  A  league,  or  confederacy,  is  but  a  subsisting  or  contin- 
uing treaty. 

The  gentleman's  resolutions,  then,  affirm,  in  effect,  that  these 
twenty-four  United  States  are  held  together  only  by  a  subsist- 
ing treaty,  resting  for  its  fulfillment  and  continuance  on  no  in- 
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herent  power  of  its  own,  but  on  the  plighted  fiuth  of  each  state ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  our  Union  is  but  a  league ;  and,  as  a 
consequence  from  this  proposition,  they  further  affii*in  that,  a» 
soverdgns  are  subject  to  no  superior  power,  the  states  must 
decide,  eadi  for  itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  league ; 
and  if  such  violation  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  each  may 
adopt  any  mode  or  measure  of  redress  which  it  shall  think 
proper. 

Other  consequences  naturally  follow,  too,  from  the  main  prop* 
ositton.  If  a  league  between  sovereign  powers  have  no  limita- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  contain  nothing  making 
it  perpetual,  it  subsists  only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
parties,  although  no  violation  be  complained  of.  if,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  either  party,  it  be  violated,  such  party  may  say  that  he 
will  no  longer  fulfill  its  obligations  on  his  part,  but  will  consider 
&e  whole  league  or  compact  at  an  end,  although  it  might  be 
one  of  its  stipulations  that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1798,  declared 
null  and  void  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  though  it  professed  to  be  a  perpetual  alliance. 

If  the  violation  of  the  league  be  accompanied  with  serious 
injuries,  the  suffering  party,  being  sole  judge  of  his  own  mode 
and  measure  of  redress,  has  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  by 
reprisals  on  the  offending  members  of  the  league ;  and  repri- 
sals, if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  it,  may  be  followed 
by  direct,  avowed,  and  public  war. 

The  necessary  import  of  the  resolutions,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
United  States  are  connected  only  by  a  league ;  that  it  is  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  every  state  to  decide  how  long  she  will  choose 
to  remain  a  member  of  this  league ;  that  any  state  may  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  her  own  obligations  under  it,  and  accept  or 
reject  what  shall  be  decided  by  the  whole ;  that  she  may  also 
determine  whether  her  rights  have  been  violated,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  injury  done  her,  and  what  mode  and  measure  of 
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redress  her  wrongs  may  make  it  fit  and  expedient  for  her  to 
adopt  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  any  state  may  secede 
at  pleasure ;  that  any  state  may  resist  a  law  which  she  herself 
may  cbbose  to  say  exceeds  the  power  of  congress;  and  thg^ 
as  a  sovereign  power,  she  may  redress  her  own  grieranoes^ 
by  her  own  arm,  at  her  own  discretion.  She  may  make  re- 
prisals ;  she  may  cruise  against  the  property  of  othw  mem* 
bers  of  the  league;  she  may  authorize  captures,  and  make 
open  war. 

l£f  sir,  this  be  our  political  condition,  it  is  time  the  peojde  of 
tiie  United  States  understood  it  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to 
the  practical  consequences  of  these  opinions.  One  state,  hold- 
ing an  embaigo  law  unconstitutional,  may  declare  her  opinion, 
and  withdraw  from  the  Union.  She  secedes.  Another,  form- 
ing and  expressing  the  same  judgment  on  a  law  laying  duties 
on  imports,  may  withdraw  also.  She  secedes.  And  as,  in  her 
opinion,  money  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  her  citizens 
ill^ially,  under  pretence  of  this  law,  and'  as  she  has  power  to 
redress  their  wrongs,  she  may  demand  satis&ction ;  and  if  re- 
fused, she  may  take  it  with  a  strong  hand.  The  gentleman  has 
himself  pronounced  the  collection  of  duties,  under  existing  laws^ 
to  be  nothing  but  robbery.  Robbers,  of  course,  may  be  right- 
fully dispossessed  of  the  fruits  of  their  flagitious  crimes ;  and, 
therefore,  reprisals,  impositions  on  the  commerce  of  other 
states,  foreign  alliances  against  .them,  or  open  war,  are  all 
modes  of  redress  justly  open  to  the  discretion  and  choice  of 
South  Carolina ;  for  she  is  to  judge  of  her  own  rights,  and  to 
seek  satisfaction  for  her  own  wrongs,  in  her  own  way. 

But,  sir,  a  third  state  is  of  opinion,  not  only  that  these  laws 
of  Imposts  are  constitutional,  but  that  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of 
congress  to  pass  and  to  maint^n  such  laws ;  and  that,  by  omitting 
to  pass  and  maintain  them,  its  constitutional  obligations  would 
be  grossly  disr^arded.  She  relinquished  the  power  of  proteo 
tion,  she  might  allege,  and  allege  truly,  herself,  and  gave  it  up  to 
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ocmgress,  on  the  fiuth  that  congress  wou]d  exercise  it.  If  congreas 
DOW  refuse  to  exercise  it,  congress  does,  as  she  may  insist,  break 
the  conditicm  of  the  grant,  and  thus  manifestly  violate  the  cod> 
stitation;  and  for  this  violation  of  the  constitution,  sihe  may 
tiireateii  to  secede  also.  Virginia  may  secede,  and  hold  the 
Ibrtrasses  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  western  states  may  secede, 
and  take  to  their  own  use  the  public  lands.  Ix>uisiana  may  se- 
cede, if  she  choose,  from  a  foreign  alliance,  and  hold  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  one  state  may  secede,  ten  may  do  so, 
twenly  may  do  so,  twenty-three  may  do  so.  Sir,  as  these  se 
oessions  go  on,  one  after  another,  what  is  to  constitute  the 
United  States  1  Whose  will  be  the  army  1  Whose  the  navy  ? 
Who  will  pay  the  debts?  Who  will  fidfill  the  public  trea- 
ties?  Who  perform  the  constitutional  guaranties?  Who 
govern  this  district  and  the  territories  ?  Who  retam  the  pub 
Uo  property  ? 

Mr.  President,  every  man  must  see  that  these  are  all  ques- 
tions which  can  arise  only  after  a  revolution.  They  presuppose 
the  breaking  up  of  the  government.  While  the  constitution 
lasts,  they  are  repressed :  they  spring  up  to  annoy  and  startle 
us  only  from  its  grave. 

The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  events  which  must  be 
preceded  by  its  own  destruction.  Secession^  therefore,  since  it 
must  bring  these  consequences  with  it,  is  revolutionary.  And 
nuUification  is  equally  revolutionary.  What  is  revolution? 
Why,  sir,  that  is  revolution  which  overturns,  or  controls,  or 
successfully  resists,  the  existing  public  authority ;  that  which 
airests  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power ;  that  whidi  introdu- 
ces a  new  paramount  authority  into  the  rule  of  the  state.  Now, 
sir,  this  is  the  precise  object  of  nullification.  It  attempts  to 
supersede  the  supreme  l^slative  authority.  It  arrests  the  arm 
of  the  executive  magistrate.  It  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the 
accustomed  judicial  power.  Under  the  name  of  an  ordinance, 
it  declares  null  and  void,  within  the  state,  all  the  revenue  laws 
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of  the  United  States.  Is  not  this  revolutionary  ?  Sir,  so  i 
as  this  ordinance  shall  be  carried  into  edfect,  a  revolution  wtU 
have  commencied  in  South  Carolina.  She  will  have  thrown  off 
the  authority  to  which  her  citizens  have  heretofore  been  subject 
She  will  have  declared  her  own  opinions  and  her  own  will  to  be 
above  the  laws  and  above  the  power  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  their  administration.  If  she  makes  good  these  dedans 
tions,  she  is  revolutionized.  As  to  her,  it  is  as  distinctly  a 
change  of  the  supreme  power,  as  the  American  revolution  of 
1776.  That  revolution  did  not  subvert  government  in  all  its 
forms.  It  did  not  subvert  local  laws,  and  municipal  administra- 
ticHis.  It  only  threw  off  the  dominion  of  a  power  claiming  to 
be  superior,  and  to  have  a  right,  in  many  important  respects,  to 
exerdse  legislative  authority.  Thinking  this  authority  to  have 
been  usurped  or  abiised,  the  American  colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  bade  it  defiance,  and  freed  themselves  from  it  by  means 
of  a  revolution.  But  that  revolution  lefl  them  with  their  own 
municipal  laws  still,  and  the  forms  of  local  government  If 
Carolina  now  shall  effectually  resist  the  laws  of  congress ;  if 
she  shall  be  her  own  judge,  take  her  remedy  into  her  own  hands, 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  when  she  pleases  and  disobey  them 
when  she  pleases,  she  will  relieve  herself  from  a  paramount 
power  as  distinctly  as  did  the  American  colcmies  in  1776. 
In  other  words,  she  will  achieve,  as  to  herseL^  a  revolution. 

But,  sir,  while  practical  nullification  in  South  Carolina  would 
be,  as  to  herself  actual  and  distinct  revolution,  its  necessary 
tendency  must  also  be  to  spread  revolution,  and  to  break  up 
the  constitution,  as  to  all  the  other  states.  It  strikes  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  Union.  To  allow  state 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  congress  to  be  rightful  and  proper,  to 
admit  nullification  in  some  states,  and  yet  not  expect  to  see  a 
dismemberment  of  the  entire  government,  appears  to  me  the 
wildest  illusion,  and  the  most  extravagant  folly.  The  gentle- 
man seems  not  conscious  of  the  direction  or  the  rapidity  of  big 
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<fwn  course.  The  current  of  his  opinions  sweeps  him  along,  he 
knows  not  whither.  To  begin  with  nullification,  with  the 
Avowed  intent,  nevertheless,  not  to  proceed  to  secession,  dis- 
memberment,  and  general  revolution,  is  as  if  one  were  to  take 
the  plunge  of  Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half  way 
down.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  rash  adventurer 
mast  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  abyss  below,  were  it  not 
that  that  abyss  has  no  discovered  bottom. 

Nullification,  if  successful,  arrests  the  power  of  the  law,  ab> 
solves  citizens  from  their  duty,  subverts  the  foundation  both  of 
protection  and  obedience,  dispenses  with  oaths  and  obligations 
oi  allegiance,  and  elevates  another  authority  to  supreme  com- 
mand. Is  not  this  revolution  ?  And  it  raises  to  supreme  com- 
mand four-and-twenty  distinct  powers,  each  professing  to  be  un- 
der a  general  government,  and  yet  each  setting  its  laws  at 
defiance  at  pleasure.  Is  not  this  anarchy,  as  well  as  revolution  1 
Bir,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  wa3  received  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  whole  country.  If  it  cannot  stand  altogether, 
it  cannot  stand  in  parts ;  and  if  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
epverywhere,  they  cannot  long  be  executed  anywhere.  The 
gentleman  very  well  knows  that  all  duties  and  imposts  must  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  He  knows  that  we  cannot 
have  one  rule  or  one  law  for  South  Carolina,  and  another  for  other 
states.  He  must  see,  therefore,  and  does  see,  every  man  sees,  that 
the  only  alternative  is  a  repeal  of  the  laws  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  or  their  execution  in  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
And  this  repeal  is  demanded  because  a  single  state  interposes 
her  veto,  and  threatens. resistance!  The  result  of  the  gentle- 
man's opinions,  or  rather  the  very  text  of  his  doctrine,  is,  that 
no  act  of  congress  can  bind  all  the  states,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  is  not  admitted  by  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no 
shigle  state  is  bound,  against  its  own  dissent,  by  a  law  of  im- 
posts. This  was  precisely  the  evil  experienced  under  the  old 
oonfederation,  and  for  remedy  of  which  this  constitution  was 
VOL.  n.  S.  28 
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ibdopted.  The  leading  object  in  establishing  this  goveriuneot, 
an  object  forced  on  the  country  bj  the  condition  of  the  times 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  law,  was  to  give  to  congress 
power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts  without  the  consent  of  pardo- 
ular  states.  The  revolutionary  debt  remained  unpaid ;  the  na- 
tional treasury  was  bankrupt ;  the  country  was  destitute  <^ 
credit ;  congress  issued  its  requisitions  on  the  states,  and  the 
states  neglected  them ;  there  was  no  power  of  coercion  but  war  ; 
congress  could  not  lay  imposts,  or  other  taxes,  by  its  own  au- 
thority; the  whole  general  government,  therefore,  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  The  articles  of  confederation,  as  to  pur- 
poses of  revenue  and  finance,  were  nearly  a  dead  letter.  The 
country  sought  to  escape  from  this  condition,  at  once  feeble  and 
disgraceful,  by  constituting  a  government  which  should  have 
power,  of  itself,  to  lay  duties  andtaxes,  and  to  pay  the  public 
debt,  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare ;  and  to  lay  these  du- 
ties  and  taxes  in  all  the  states,  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  state  governments.  This  was  the  very  power  on  which  the 
new  constitution  was  to  depend  for  all  its  ability  to  do  good ; 
and  without  it,  it  can  be  no  government,  now  or  at  any  time. 
Yet,  sir,  it  is  precisely  against  this  power,  so  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  very  being  of  the  government,  that  South  Car- 
olina directs  her  ordinance.  She  attacks  the  government  in  its 
authority  to  raise  revenue,  the  very  main-spring  of  the  whole 
system ;  and  if  she  succeed,  every  movement  of  that  system 
must  inevitably  cease.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  she  declares  that 
she  does  not  resist  the  law  as  a  revenue  law,  but  as  a  law  for 
protecting  manufactures.  It  is  a  revenue  law ;  it  is  the  very 
law  by  force  of  which  the  revenue  is  collected ;  if  it  be  arrested 
in  any  state,  the  revenue  ceases  in  that  state ;  it  is,  in  a  word, 
the  sole  reliance  of  the  government  for  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing itself  and  performing  its  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  alleged  right  of  a  state  to  decide  consti- 
^tional  questions  for  herself  necessarily  leads  to  force,  because 
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0tber  states  must  have  the  same  right,  and  beoause  diflbnenl 
states  will  decide  differently ;  and  when  these  questions  arise 
between  states,  if  there  be  no  superior  power,  they  can  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  law  of  force.  On  entering  into  the  Union, 
the  people  of  each  state  gave  up  a  part  of  their  own  power  to 
make  laws  for  themselves,  in  consideration  that,  as  to  common 
objects,  they  should  have  a  part  in  making  laws  for  other  stateAi 
Li  other  words,  the  people  of  all  the  states  agreed  to  create  a 
common  government,  to  be  conducted  by  common  counsels 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  yielded  the  right  of  laying  imposts 
in  her  own  ports,  in  consideration  that  the  new  govemixient| 
in  which  she  was  to  have  a  share,  should  possess  the  power  oi 
laying  i  mposts  in  all  the  states.  If  South  Carolina  now  refuses  to 
submit  to  this  power,  she  breaks  the  condition  on  which  other 
states  entered  into  the  Union.  She  partakes  of  the  common 
counsels,  and  therein  assists  to  bind  others,  while  she  refuses 
to  be  bound  herself.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case,  whether 
she  does  all  this  without  reason  or  pretext,  or  whether  she  sets 
up  as  a  reason,  that,  in  her  judgment,  the  acts  complained  of 
are  unconstitutional.  In  the  judgment  of  other  states,  they  are 
not  so.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  she  offers  some  reason  or 
some  apology  for  her  conduct,  if  it  be  one  which  they  do 
not  admit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  state  will  violate 
her  duty  without  some  plausible  pretext  That  would  be  too 
rash  a  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  mankind.  But  if  it  be  a  pre* 
text  which  lies  in  her  own  breast ;  if  it  be  no  more  than  an 
opinion  which  she  says  she  has  formed,  how  can  other  states  be 
satisfied  with  this  ?  How  can  they  allow  her  to  be  judge  of 
her  own  obligations  ?  Or,  if  she  may  judge  of  her  obligations, 
may  they  not  judge  of  their  rights  also  ?  May  not  the  twen- 
ty-three  entertain  an  opinion  as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth  1  And 
if  it  be  their  right,  in  their  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
common  council,  to  enforce  the  law  against  her,  how  is  she  to 
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say  tbat  her  right  and  her  opinion  are  to  be  everything,  and 
tiieir  right  and  their  opinion  nothing  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  constitution  as  the 
text,  and  then  to  lay  down  in  its  margin  the  contradictory  com- 
mentaries which  have  been,  and  which  may  be,  made  by  dii- 
ferent  states,  the  whole  page  would  be  a  polyglot  indeed.  It 
would  speak  with  as  many  tongues  as  the  builders  of  Babel, 
and  in  dialects  as  much  confused,  and  mutually  as  unintelligible. 
The  very  instance  now  before  us  presents  a  pi^actical  illustra- 
tion. The  law  of  the  last  session  is  declared  unconstitutional 
in  South  Carolina,  and  obedience  to  it  is  refused.  In  other 
states,  it  is  admitted  to  be  strictly  constitutional.  You  walk 
over  the  limits  of  its  authority,  therefore,  when  you  pass  a  state 
line.  On  one  side  it  is  law,  on  the  other  side  a  nullity  ;  and 
yet  it  is  passed  by  a  common  government,  having  the  same 
authority  in  all  the  states. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  doctrine.  Begin- 
ning with  the  original  error,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  nothing  but  a  compact  between  sovereign  states ;  as. 
aerting,  in  the  next  step,  that  each  state  has  a  right  to  be  its 
own  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  obligations,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  of  congress ;  and,  in 
the  next,  that  it  may  oppose  whatever  it  sees  fit  to  declare  un- 
constitutional, and  that  it  decides  for  itself  on  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress, — the  argument  arrives  at  once  at  the  oon- 
du^on,  that  what  a  state  dissents  from,  it  may  nullify ;  what 
it  opposes,  it  may  oppose  by  force ;  what  it  decides  for  itself 
it  may  execute  by  its  own  power ;  and  that,  in  short,  it  is  itself 
supreme  over  the  legislation  of  congress,  and  supreme  over  the 
decisions  of  the  national  judicature ;  supreme  over  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  supreme  over  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
However  it  seeks  to  protect  itself  against  these  plain  inferencesi 
by  saying  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  and  that  it 
only  opposes  such  laws  as  are  unconstitutional,  yet  this  does 
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BOt  in  the  slightest  degree  vary  the  result ;  since  it  insists  on 
deciding  this  question  for  itself;  and,  in  opposition  to  reason 
and  ai^ument,  in  opposition  to  practice  and  experience,  in  op- 
position  to  the  judgment  of  others,  having  an  equal  right  to 
judge,  it  says,  only,  "  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  my  opinion  shall 
be  my  law,  and  I  will  support  it  by  my  own, strong  hand.  I 
denounce  the  law ;  I  declare  it  unconstitutional ;  that  is  enough ; 
it  shall  not  be  executed.  Men  in  arms  are  ready  to  resist  its 
execution.  An  attempt  to  enforce  it  shall  cover  the  land  with 
blood.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  binding ;  but  here  it  is  trampled 
under  foot." 

This,  sir,  is  practical  nullification. 

And  now,  sir,  against  all  these  theories  and  opinions,  I  nuun* 
t«n:  — 

1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  league, 
confederacy,  or  compact  between  the  people  of  the  several  states 
in  their  sovereign  capacities;  but  a  government  proper,  founded 
on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  direct  relations  be- 
tween itself  and  individuals. 

2.  That  no  state  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  these  reUi» 
tions;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revolution ;  and  that^ 
consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secession  without 
revolution. 

3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  «cts  of  congress  passed  in  pursuance 
of  it,  and  treaties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable  of  assuming 
the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity,  congress  must  judge  o^ 
and  finally  interpret,  this  supreme  law  so  often  as  it  has  occa- 
sion to  pass  acts  of  l^slation ;  and  in  cases  capable  of  as* 
suming,  and  actually  assuming,  the  character  of  a  suit,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  interpreter. 

4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify 
«D  act  of  congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within  her  limits, 
on  the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is  unconstitutioDaly 
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is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of  the  general  govern* 
ment,  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other  states ;  a  plain  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  proceeding  essentially  revolutionary  In 
its  character  and  tendency. 

Whether  the  constitution  be  a  compact  between  states  in 
their  sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question  which  must  be  mainly 
argued  from  what  is  contained  in  the  instrument  itself.  We 
all  agree  that  it  is  an  instrument  which  has  been  in  some  way 
clothed  with  power.  We  all  admit  that  it  speaits  with  author- 
ity. The  first  question  then  is,  What  does  it  say  of  itself? 
What  does  it  purport  to  be?  Does  it  style  itself  a  league,  con- 
federacy, or  compact  between  sovereign  states  ?  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  sir,  that  the  constitution  began  to  speak  only  after 
its  adoption.  Until  it  was  ratified  by  nine  states,  it  was  but  a 
proposal,  the  mere  draught  of  an  instrument.  It  was  like  a 
deed  drawn,  but  not  executed.  The  convention  had  framed  it; 
sent  it  to  congress,  then  sitting  under  the  confederation  ;  con- 
gress had  transmitted  it  to  the  state  legislatures ;  and  by  these 
last  it  was  laid  before  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several 
states.  All  this  while  it  was  inoperative  paper.  It  had  re- 
ceived no  stamp  of  authority,  no  sanction ;  it  spoke  no  language. 
But  when  ratified  by  the  people  in  their  respective  conventions, 
then  it  had  a  voice,  and  spoke  authentically.  Every  word  in  it 
had  then  received  the  sanction  of  the  popular  will,  and  was  to 
be  received  as  the  expression  of  that  will.  What  the  constitu- 
tion says  of  itself,  therefore,  is  as  conclusive  as  what  it  says  on 
any  other  point  Does  it  call  itself  a  compdct  f  Certainly  not 
It  uses  the  word  ^  compact "  but  once,  and  that  is  when  it  de- 
clares that  the  states  shall  enter  into  na  compact  Does  it  call 
itself  a  league,  a  confederacy,  a  subsisting  treaty  between  ike 
states  ?  Certainly  not  There  is  not  a  particle  of  such  lan- 
guage in  all  its  pages.  But  it  declares  itself  a  constitution. 
What  is  a  constitution  1  Certainly  not  a  league,  compact,  or 
oonfederacy,  but  a  fimdamental  law.    That  fiindamental  regit- 
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ktioQ  wiuch  determines  the  manner  in  which  the  public  au- 
thority is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms  the  constitution  of  a 
state.  Those  primary  rules  which  concern  the  body  itself  and 
the  very  being  of  the  political  society,  the  form  of  government, 
and  the  manner  in  which  power  is  to  be  exercised  —  all,  in  a 
word,  which  form  together  the  constitution  of  a  state — ^these  are 
ihe  fundamental  laws.  This,  sir,  is  the  language  of  the  public 
writers.  But  do  we  need  to  be  informed,  in  this  country,  what 
a  constitution  is  ?  Is  It  not  an  idea  perfectly  familiar,  definite, 
and  well  settled  ?  We  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  constitution  of  one  of  the  states ;  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  speaks  of  itself  as  beiug  an  in- 
strument of  the  same  nature.  It  says,  this  constitution  shall 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  any  state  constitution  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  it  speaks  of  itself,  too,  in 
plain  contradistinction  from  a  confederation;  for  it  says  that  all 
debts  contracted,  and  all  engagements  entered  into,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  constitution  as  under  the 
confederation.  It  does  not  say,  as  valid  under  this  compact,  or 
this  league,  or  this  confederation,  as  under  the  former  confed- 
eration, but  as  valid  under  this  constitution. 

This,  then,  sir,  b  declared  to  be  a  constitution.  A  constitu* 
lion  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state ;  and  this  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  is  as  if  the  people  had  said, 
"We  prescribe  this  fundamental  law,"  or  "this  supreme  law," 
for  they  do  say  that  they  establish  this  constitution,  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  supreme  law.  They  say  that  they  ordain  and  es- 
tablish it.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  common  application  of  these 
words?  We  do  not  speak  of  ordaining  leagues  and  compacts. 
If  this  was  intended  to  be  a  compact  or  league,  and  the  states 
to  be  parties  to  it,  why  was  it  not  so  said  ?  Why  is  there  foimd 
no  one  expression  in  the  whole  instrument  indicating  such  in- 
tent? The  old  confederation  was  expressly  called  a  league ; 
and  into  this  league  it  was  declared  that  the  states,  as  states^ 
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aevenlly  entered.  Why  was  not  similar  language  ufled  in  ^ 
constitution,  if  a  similar  intention  had  existed  1  Why  was  it 
not  said,  "  the  states  enter  into  this  new  league,"  "  the  states 
fl)rm  this  new  confederation,"  or  "  the  states  agree  to  this  new 
compact  1"  Or  why  was  it  not  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  several  states  ac- 
ceded to  this  compact  in  their  sovereign  capacities?  What 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion rejected  expressions  appropriate  to  their  own  meaning,  and 
adopted  others  wholly  at  war  with  that  meaning  1 

Again,  sir,  the  constitution  speaks  of  that  political  system 
which  it  established  as  "  the  government  of  the  United  States." 
Is  it  not  doing  strange  violence  to  language  to  call  a  league  or 
a  compact  between  sovereign  powers  a  government?  Ilie  gov- 
ernment of  a  state  is  that  organization  in  which  the  political 
power  resides.  It  is  the  political  being  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  law.  The  broad  and  dear  difference  be 
tween  a  government  and  a  league  or  compact  is,  that  a  govern- 
ment is  a  body  politic;  it  has  a  will  of  its  own;  and  it  possesses 
powers  and  faculties  to  execute  its  own  purposes.  Every  com- 
pact looks  to  some  power  to  enforce  its  stipulations.  Even  in 
a  compact  between  sovereign  communities,  there  always  exists 
this  ultimate  reference  to  a  power  to  insure  its  execution ;  al- 
though, in  such  case,  this  power  is  but  the  force  of  one  party 
against  the  force  of  another ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  war. 
But  a  government  executes  its  decisions  by  its  own  supreme 
authority.  Its  use  of  force  in  compelling  obedience  to  its  own 
enactments  is  not  war.  It  contemplates  no  opposing  party  hav- 
ing a  right  of  resistance.  It  rests  on  its  own  power  to  enforce 
its  own  will ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  possess  this  power,  it  is  no 
longer  a  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  so  generally  in  the  very  able  speedi 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  near  me,  (Mr.  Rives,)  diat  it 
is  not  without  diffidence  and  regret  that  I  venture  to  difi^  with 
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bm  on  any  'pcmt  His  opitiionions,  sif,  are  redolent  of  the 
doctrines  of  a  very  distinguished  school,  for  which  I  have  the 
highest  r^rd,  of  whose  doctrines  I  can  say,  what  1  can  also 
say  of  the  gentleman's  speech,  that,  while  I  concur  in  the  re- 
sults, I  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  about  some  of  the  premi- 
ses. I  do  not  agree  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between 
the  states  in  their  sovereign  capacities.  1  do  not  agree,  that,  in 
strictaess  of  language,  it  is  a  compact  at  all.  But  I  do  agree 
that  it  is  founded  on  consent  or  agreement,  or  oa  compact,  if 
the  gentleman  prefers  that  word,  and  means  no  more  by  it  than 
voluntary  consent  or  agreement  The  ocoistitution,  sir,  is  not 
a  contract,  but  the  result  of  a  contract ;  meaning  by  contract 
no  more  than  assent  Founded  on  consent,  it  is  a  government 
proper.  Adopted  by  the  agreement  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  when  adopted,  it  has  become  a  constitution.  The 
people  have  agreed  to  make  a  constitution ;  but  when  made, 
tibat  constitution  becomes  what  its  name  imports.  It  is  no 
longer  a  mere  agreement  Our  laws,  sir,  have  their  foundation 
in  the  agreement  or  consent  of  the  two  houses  of  congress^ 
We  say,  habitually,  that  one  house  proposes  a  bill,  and  the 
other  agrees  to  it ;  but  the  result  of  this  agreement  is  not  a 
compact,  but  a  law.  The  law,  the  statute,  is  not  the  agree- 
ment, but  something  created  by  the  agreement ;  and  some- 
thing which,  when  created,  has  a  new  character,  and  acts  by  its 
own  authority.  So  the  constitution  of  the  (Jnited  States^ 
founded  in  or  on  consent  of  the  people,  may  be  said  to  rest  on 
compact  or  consent ;  but  it  is  itself  not  the  compact,  but  its  re- 
sult. When  a  people  agree  to  erect  a  government,  and  actu- 
ally erect  it,  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  agreement  is  at  an  end. 
The  compact  is  executed,  and  the  end  designed  by  it  attained. 
Henceforth,  the  fruit  of  the  agreement  exists,  but  the  agree- 
m^kt  itself  is  merged  in  its  own  accomplishment ;  since  there 
can  be  no  longer  a  subsisting  agreement  or  compact  to  form  a 
VOL.  n.  S* 
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eoQstitiitioa  or  goyemment,  after  that  consdtatbn  or  gcfvem- 
ment  has  been  actually  formed  and  established. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  plainest  account  of 
the  establishment  of  this  government  presents  the  most  just  and 
l^ilosophical  view  of  its  foundation.  The  people  of  the  several 
states  had  their  separate  state  governments ;  and  between  the 
states  there  also  existed  a  confederation.  With  this  condition 
of  things  the  people  were  not  satisfied,  as  the  confederation  had 
been  found  not  to  fulfill  its  intended  object  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  to  erect  a  new,  common  government,  which  should 
possess  certain  definite  powers,  such  as  regarded  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  all  the  states,  and  to  be  formed  upon  tlie 
general  model  of  American  constitutions.  This  proposal  was 
assented  to,  and  an  instrument  was  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  several  states  for  their  consideration.  They  approved  it^ 
and  agfeed  to  adopt  it,  as  a  constitution.  They  executed  that 
agreement;  they  adopted  the  ccmstitution  as  a  constitution, 
and  henceforth  it  must  stand  as  a  constitution  until  it  shall 
be  altogether  destroyed.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  truth  of 
the  whole  matter  1  And  is  nol^  all  that  we  have  heard  of 
eompact  between  sovereign  states  the  mere  effect  of  a  theo- 
retical and  artificial  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject  ?  a 
mode  of  reasoning  which  disregards  plain  facts  for  the  sake  of 
hypothecs  1 

Mr.  Presddent,  the  nature  of  sovereignty  or  sovereign  power 
has  been  extensively  discussed  by  gentlemen  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  generally  is  when  the  origin  of  our  government  is  debated. 
But  I  confess  myself  not  entirely  satisfied  with  arguments  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  that  topic.  The  sovereignty  of  gov- 
ernment is  an  idea  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
No  such  thing  is  known  in  North  America.  Our  governments 
are  all  limited.  In  Europe,  sovereignty  is  of  feudal  origin,  and 
imports  no  more  than  the  state  of  the  sovereign.  It  comprises 
his  rights,  duties^  exemptions,  prerogatives,  and  pow^v.     Bat 
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with  us^  all  power  is  with  the  people.  They  alone  are  sover- 
eign ;  and  they  erect  what  governments  they  please,  and  con- 
fer on  them  such  powers  as  they  please.  None  of  these  gov- 
ernments is  sovereign,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all 
being  restrained  by  written  constitutions.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  only  perplex  ourselves  when  we  attempt  to 
explain  the  relations  existing  between  the  general  government 
and  the  several  state  govemments,  according  to  those  ideas  of 
sovereignty  which  prevail  under  systems  essentially  different 
from  our  own. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  constitution  itself;  let  me  inquire 
what  it  relies  upon  for  its  own  continuance  and  support.  I  hear 
it  often  suggested,  that  the  states,  by  refusing  to  appoint  sena- 
tors and  electors,  might  bring  this  government  to  an  end.  Per- 
haps that  is  true ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  state  gov- 
Aliments  themselves.  Suppose  the  legislature  of  a  state,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  appoint  the  governor  and  the  judges,  should 
omit  that  duty,  would  not  the  state  government  remain  unor- 
ganized ?  No  doubt,  all  elective  govemments  may  be  broken 
up  by  a  general  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted 
with  political  powers,  of  their  appropriate  duties.  But  one  pop- 
ular government  has,  in  this  respect,  as  much  security  as  an- 
other.  The  maintenance  of  this  constitution  does  not  depend 
on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  states,  as  states,  to  support  it ;  and 
tlus  again  shows  that  it  is  not  a  league.  It  relies  on  individual 
duty  and  obligation. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  direct  relations 
between  this  government  and  individuals.  This  government 
may  punish  individuals  for  treason,  and  all  other  crimes  in  the 
code,  when  committed  against  the  United  States.  It  has  power, 
also,  to  tax  individuals,  in  any  mode,  and  to  any  extent ;  and  it 
possesses  the  further  power  of  demanding  from  individuals  mil- 
itary service.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  more  clearly  distinguish 
a  government  i^om  a  confederation  of  states  than  the  possession 
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of  these  powers.    No  doiser  relations  can  exist  between  in&jr 
Tiduals  and  any  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  owes  high  and  solemn 
duties  to  every  citizen  of  the  country.  It  is  bound  to  protect 
him  in  his  most  Important  rights  and  interests.  It  makes  war 
for  his  protection,  and  no  other  government  in  the  country  can 
make  war.  It  makes  peace  for  his  protection,  and  no  other 
government  can  make  peace.  It  maintains  armies  and  navies 
lor  his  defense  and  security,  and  no  other  goveniment  is  al- 
lowed to  maintain  them.  He  goes  abroad  beneath  its  ilag,and 
carries  over  all  the  earth  a  national  character  imparted  to  him 
by  this  government,  and  which  no  other  government  can  im- 
part. In  whatever  relates  to  war,  to  peace,  to  commerce,  he 
knows  no  other  government.  All  these,  sir,  are  connections  aa 
dear  and  as  sacred  as  can  bind  individuals  to  any  government 
on  earth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  compact  between  states,  but  a 
government  proper,  operating  directly  upon  individuals,  yield- 
ing to  them  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  demanding  from 
them  obedience  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  whole  constitution  applicable  to 
a  confederation  of  states.  If  the  states  be  parties,  as  states^ 
what  are  their  rights,  and  what  their  respective  covenants  and 
stipulations  ?  And  where  are  their  rights,  covenants,  and  stip- 
nlations  expressed?  The  states  engage  for  nothing,  they  prom- 
ise nothing.  In  the  articles  of  confederation,  they  did  make 
promises^  and  did  enter  into  engagements,  and  did  plight  the 
&ith  of  each  state  for  their  fulfillment ;  but  in  the  constitution 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  con- 
stitution, it  is  the  people  who  speak,  and  not  the  states.  The 
people  ordain  the  constitution,  and  therein  address  themselves 
to  the  states,  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  injunction  and  prohibition.  The  constitution  utters 
its  behests  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  and 
It  exacts  not  from  states  any  plighted  public  fiuth  to  main. 
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tda  it  On  ihe  oontrary;  it  makes  'its  own  preservationi  de* 
pend  on  individual  duty  and  individual  obligation.  Sir,  the 
states  cannot  omit  to  appoint  senators  and  electors.  It  is  not 
a  matter  resting  in  state  discretion  or  state  pleasure.  The 
ccHistitution  has  taken  better  care  of  its  own  preservation.  It 
lays  its  hand  on  individual  conscience  and  individual  duty.  It 
incapacitates  any  man  to  sit  in  the  legislature  of  a  state,  who 
shall  not  first  have  taken  his  solemn  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  From  the  obligation  of  this 
oath,  no  state  power  can  discharge  him.  All  the  members  of 
all  the  state  legislatures  are  as  religiously  bound  to  support 
l^e  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  to  support 
their  own  state  constitution.  Nay,  sir,  they  are  as  solemnly 
sworn  to  support  it  as  we  ourselves  are,  who  are  members  of 
congress. 

No  member  of  a  state  legislature  can  refuse  to  proceed,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  elect  senators  to  congress^  or  to  provide  for 
liie  choice  of  electors  of  president  and  vice-president,  any  more 
than  the  members  of  this  body  can  refuse,  when  the  appointed 
day  arrives,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  other  house,  to  count 
the  votes  for  those  officers,  and  ascertain  who  are  chosen.  In 
both  cases,  the  duty  binds,  and  with  equal  strength,  the  con* 
science  of  the  individual  member,  and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by 
an  oath  in  the  very  same  words.  Let  it  then,  never  be  said, 
ear,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  states  whether  they 
will  continue  the  government,  or  break  it  up  by  refusing  to  ap- 
point senators  and  elect  electors.  They  have  no  discretion  in 
the  matter.  The  members  of  the  legislatures  cannot  avoid  do- 
ii^  either,  so  often  as  the  time  arrives,  without  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  duty  and  their  oaths ;  such  a  violation  as  would 
break  up  any  other  government. 

Looking  still  further  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
itself  in  order  to  learn  its  true  character,  we  find  its  great  ap- 
parent purpose  to  be,  to  unite  the  people  of  all  the  states  under 
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one  gGM^  government,  for  oertain  definite  objects,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  this  union,  to  restrain  the  separate  authorities  of  the 
states.  Ccmgress  only  can  declare  war ;  therefore,  wlien  one 
state  is  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  all  must  be  at  war.  The 
president  and  the  senate  only  can  make  peace ;  when  peace  Is 
made  for  one  state,  therefore,  it  must  be  made  for  all. 

Can  anything  be  conceived  more  preposterous,  than  that  any 
slate  should  have  power  to  nullify  the  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral government  respecting  peace  and  war?  When  war  is  de- 
clared by  a  law  of  congress,  can  a  single  state  nullify  that 
Jaw,  and  remain  at  peace  ?  And  yet  she  may  nullify  that 
law  as  well  as  any  other.  If  the  president  and  senate  make 
peace,  may  one  state^  nevertheless,  continue  the  war  ?  And 
yet,  if  she  can  nullify  a  law,  she  may  quite  as  well  nullify  a 
treaty. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President^  and  no  ingenuity  of  ai^ument, 
no  subtilty  of  distinction  can  evade  it,  that,  as  to  certain  pur- 
poses, the  people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people.  They 
are  one  in  making  war,  and  one  in  making  peace ;  they  are  one 
in  regulating  commerce,  and  one  in  laying  duties  of  impost.  The 
very  end  apd  purpose  of  the  constitution  was,  to  make  them 
one  people  in  these  particulars ;  and  it  has  effectually  accom- 
plished its  object.  All  this  is  apparent  on  the  &ce  of  the  conr 
stitution  itself.  I  have  already  said,  sir,  that  to  obtain  a  power 
of  direct  legislation  over  the  people,  especially  in  regard  to  im- 
posts, was  always  prominent  as  a  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the 
oonfederation,  and  forming  a  new  constitution.  Among  the  in- 
numerable proofs  of  this,  before  the  assembling  of  the  conven- 
tion, allow  me  to  refer  only  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  old  congress,  July,  1785. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  constitution ; 
let  us  open  the  journal  of  the  convention  itself,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  very  first  resolution  which  the  convention  adopted, 
was,  '^tkat  a  natianal  government  aught  to  be  estabUghedy 
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confuting  of  a  supreme  legislature,  judieiary^  and  executive/* 
Tids  itself  oompleteiy  negatives  all  idea  of  league,  and  com- 
pact, and  confederation.  Terms  could  not  be  choeen  more  fit 
to  express  an  intention  to  establish  a  national  government,  and 
to  banish  forever  all  notion  of  a  compact  between  sovereign 
states. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  30th  of  May.  After- 
ward, the  style  was  altered,  and,  instead  of  being  called  a  na* 
tional  government,  it  was  called  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  but  the  substance  of  this  resolution  was  retained, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  that  list  of  resolutions  which  was 
afterward  sent  to  the  committee  who  were  to  frame  the  in- 
strument. 

It  is  true,  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  convention,  who  were 
for  retaining  the  confederation,  and  amending  its  articles ;  but 
the  majority  was  against  this,  and  was  for  a  national  govem- 
mer*;.  Mr.  Patterson's  propositions,  which  were  for  continuing 
the  articles  of  confederation  with  additional  powers,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  on  the  15th  of  June,  1789,  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  And  the  resolutions  form- 
ing the  basis  of  a  national  government,  which  had  been  once 
agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  reported,  were 
recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  on  the  same  day.  The  con- 
vention, then,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
had  both  these  plans  before  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  a 
confederacy,  or  compact,  between  states,  and  the  plan  of  a  na- 
tional government.  Both  these  plans  were  considered  and  de- 
bated, and  the  committee  reported,  "  That  they  do  not  agree 
to  the  propositions  offered  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Patterson,  but 
that  they  again  submit  the  resolutions  formerly  reported."  If, 
sir,  any  historictil  fact  in  the  world  be  plain  and  undeniable,  it 
is  that  the  convention  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  contin* 
ning  the  confederation,  with  some  amendments,  and  rejected 
that  scheme,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  national  government, 
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with  a  le^lature,  an  executive,  and  a  judiciary  of  its  onprn; 
They  were  asked  to  preserve  the  league ;  they  rejected  the  prop- 
osition. They  were  asked  to  continue  the  existing  compact  be- 
tween states ;  they  rejected  it  They  rejected  compact^  league, 
and  confederation,  and  set  themselves  about  framing  the  oxisti- 
tution  of  a  national  government ;  and  they  accomplished  what 
they  undertook. 

If  men  will  open  their  eyes  fairly  to  the  lights  of  history,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  deceived  on  this  point.  The  great  object 
was  to  supersede  the  confederation,  by  a  regular  government; 
because,  under  the  confederation,  congress  had  power  only  to 
make  requisitions  on  states ;  and  if  states  declined  compliance, 
as  they  did,  there  was  no  remedy  but  war  against  such  delin- 
quent states.  It  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Jeflerson's  correspond 
ence,  in  1786  and  1787,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  even  this 
remedy  ought  to  be  tried.  "  There  will  be  no  money  in  tiie 
treasury,"  said  he,  "till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth;"  and 
he  su^ests  that  a  single  frigate  would  soon  levy,  on  the  com- 
merce of  a  delinquent  state,  the  deficiency  of  its  contribution. 
But  this  would  be  war ;  and  it  was  evident  that  a  confederacy 
could  not  long  hold  together,  which  should  be  at  war  with  its 
members.  The  constitution  was  adopted  to  avoid  this  necesh 
sity.  It  was  adopted  that  there  might  be  a  government  which 
should  act  directly  on  individuals,  without  borrowing  aid  from. 
the  state  governments.  This  is  clear  as  light  itself  on  the  very 
fiwje  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  its  whole  history 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  Its  framers  gave  this  very  rea- 
son for  their  work  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  Allow  me  to  quote 
but  one  or  two  proofs,  out  of  hundreds.  That  state,  so  small 
in  territory,  but  so  distinguished  for  learning  and  talent,  Con- 
necticut, had  sent  to  the  general  convention,  among  other  mem- 
bers, Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  constitution 
having  been  framed,  it  was  submitted  to  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  for  ratification  on  the  part  of  that  state; 
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and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  were  also  members  of 
this  convention.  On  the  first  day  of  the  debates,  being  called 
on  to  explam  the  reasons  which  led  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia to  recommend  such  a  constitution,  after  showing  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  existing  confederacy,  inasmuch  as  it  applied  to 
states,  as  states,  Mr.  Johnson  proceeded  to  say : 

"The  convention  saw  this  imperfection  in  attempting  to  legislate 
for  states  in  their  political  capacity,  that  the  coercion  of  law  can  be 
exercised  by  nothing  but  a  military  force.  They  have,  therefore, 
gone  upon  entirely  new  ground.  They  have  formed  one  new  nation 
out  of  the  individual  states.  The  constitution  vests  in  the  general 
legislature  a  power  to  make  laws  in  matters  of  national  concern ;  to 
appoint  judges  to  decide  upon  these  laws ;  and  to  appoint  officers  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  This  excludes  the  idea  of  an  armed  force. 
The  power  which  is  to  enforce  these  laws  is  to  be  a  legal  power, 
Tested  in  proper  magistrates.  The  force  which  is  to  be  employed  is 
the  energy  of  the  law ;  and  this  force  is  to  operate  only  upon  individ- 
uals who  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  country.  This  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  constitution,  that  it  depends  upon  the  mild  and  equal 
energy  of  the  magistracy  for  the  execution  of  the  laws." 

In  the  further  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Ellsworth  said : 

*'In  republics,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  majority 
govern,  and  that  the  minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.  How 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  principles,  how  humiliating,  is  our 
present  situation !  A  single  state  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto  upon 
the  most  important  public  measures.  We  have  seen  this  actually 
take  place ;  a  single  state  has  controlled  the  general  voice  of  the 
Union ;  a  minority,  a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  us.  So  far 
is  this  from  being  consistent  with  republican  principles,  that  it  is, 
in  efiPect,  the  worst  species  of  monarchy. 

**  Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is  a  coercive  princi- 
ple. No  man  pretends  the  contrary.  We  all  see  and  feel  this  ne- 
cessity. The  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  a  coercion  of  law  or  a  co- 
ercion of  arms?  There  is  no  other  possible  alternative.  Where 
will  those  who  oppose  a  coercion  of  law  come  out  ?  Where  will 
they  end)  A  necessary  consequence  of  their  principles  is  a  war  of 
VOL.  II.  29 
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the  states  one  against  another.  I  am  for  coercion  by  law  ;  that  e»- 
ercion  which  act«  only  upon  delinquent  individuals.  This  constitB- 
tion  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign  bodies,  states,  in  their  po- 
litical  capacity.  No  coercion  is  applicable  to  such  bodies,  but  that 
of  an  armed  force.  If  we  should  attempt  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union  by  sending  an  armed  force  against  a  delinquent  state,  it  would 
involve  the  good  and  bad,  the  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the  same  ca- 
lamity. But  this  legal  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty  individual, 
and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the  Union." 


Indeed,  sir,  if  we  look  to  all  cotemporary  history,  to  the 
writings  of  the  Federalist,  to  the  debates  in  the  conventions,  to 
the  publications  of  friends  and  foes,  they  all  agree  that  a  change 
had  been  made  from  a  confederacy  of  states  to  a  different  sys- 
tem ;  they  all  agree,  that  the  convention  had  formed  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  national  government.  With  this  result  some  were 
satisfied,  and  some  were  dissatisfied  ;  but  all  admitted  that  the 
thing  had  been  done.  In  none  of  these  various  productions  and 
publications  did  any  one  intimate  that  the  new  constitution  was 
but  another  compact  between  states  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ties. I  do  not  find  such  an  opinion  advanced  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Everywhere,  the  people  were  told  that  the  old  confed- 
eration was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  system  to  be  tried; 
that  a  proper  government  was  proposed,  to  be  founded  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  to  have  a  regular  organization  of  its 
own.  Everywhere,  the  people  were  told  that  it  was  to  be  a 
government  with  direct  powers  to  make  laws  over  individuals, 
and  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts  without  the  consent  of  the  states. 
Everywhere,  it  was  understood  to  be  a  popular  constitution.  It 
came  to  the  people  for  their  adoption,  and  was  to  rest  on  the 
same  deep  foundation  as  the  state  constitutions  themselves.  Its 
most  distinguished  advocates,  who  had  been  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  declared  that  the  very  object  of  submi^ 
ting  the  constitution  to  the  people  was,  to  preclude  the  posa- 
bility  of  its  being  regarded  as  a  mere  compact.     "  However 
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gross  a  Heresy,^  aaj  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  ''it  may  be 
to  maintain  that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke 
that  compact,  the  doctrine  itself  has  had  respectable  advocates. 
The  possibility  of  a  question  of  this  nature  proves  th©  necessity 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  our  national  goyemment  deeper 
dian  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  authority.  The  &brio 
of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  people,^ 

Such  is  the  language,  sir,  addressed  to  the  people,  while  they 
yet  had  the  constitution  under  consideration.  The  powers  oon- 
lerred  on  the  new  government  were  perfectly  well  understood 
to  be  conferred,  not  by  any  state,  or  the  people  of  any  state, 
but  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  is  more  ex- 
plicit, perhaps,  in  this  particular,  than  any  other  state.  Her 
convention,  assembled  to  ratify  the  constitution,  "  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known, 
that  the  powers  granted  under  the  constitution,  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by 
them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression." 

Is  this  language  which  describes  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pact between  states  %  or  language  describing  the  grant  of  pow- 
ers to  a  new  government,  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Among  all  the  other  ratifications,  there  is  not  one  which 
speaks  of  the  constitution  as  a  compact  between  states.  Those 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  express  the  transaction, 
in  my  opinion,  with  sufficient  accuracy.  They  recognize  the 
Divine  goodness  **  in  affording  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  by  assbntino  to  and  ratifying  a  new  con- 
BTiTUTioN."  You  will  obscFve,  sir,  that  it  is  the  people^  and 
not  the  states,  who  have  entered  into  this  compact ;  and  it  is 
the  people  of  all  the  United  States.     These  conventions,  by  this 
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form  of  expression,  meant  merely  to  say,  that  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States  had,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  constitution,  founded  in  the 
consent  of  the  people.  This  consent  of  the  people  has  been  called, 
by  European  writers,  the  social  compact ;  and,  in  conformity 
to  this  common  mode  of  expression,  these  conventions  speak 
of  that  assent,  on  which  the  new  constitution  was  to  rest,  as  an 
explicit  and  solemn  compact,  not  which  the  states  had  entered 
into  with  each  other,  but  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  entered  into. 

Finally,  sir,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitution itself? — "  We^  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  or- 
dain  and  establish  this  constitution,^  These  words  must  cease 
to  be  part  of  the  constitution,  they  must  be  obliterated  from  the 
parchment  on  which  they  are  written,  before  any  human  inge- 
nuity or  human  argument  can  remove  the  popular  ba^s  on 
which  that  constitution  rests,  and  turn  tY!b>  instrument  into  a 
mere  compact  between  sovereign  states^ 

The  second  proposition,  sir,  which  I  propose  to  maintain,  ia^ 
that  no  state  authority  can  dissolve  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States  and  individuals ; 
that  nothing  can  dissolve  these  relations  but  revolution ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secession  without 
revolution.  All  this  follows,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  just  con- 
sequence, if  it  be  first  proved  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  proper,  owing  protection  to  individuals, 
and  entitled  to  their  obedience. 

The  people,  sir,  in  every  state,  live  under  two  governments. 
They  owe  obedience  to  both.  These  governments,  though  dis- 
tinct, are  not  adverse.  Each  has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its 
peculiar  powers  and  duties.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  two 
sovereigns  for  the  same  power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses 
in  England ;  nor  is  it  a  dispute  between  a  government  dejact^ 
and  a  government  de  jure.    It  is  the  case  of  a  division  of  pow 
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era  -between  two  governments,  made  by  the  people,  to  whidi 
both  are  responsible.  Neither  can  dispense  with  the  duty  which 
individuals  owe  to  the  other;  neither  can  call  itself  master  of 
the  other :  the  people  are  masters  of  both.  This  division  of 
power,  it  is  true,  is  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe.  It 
is  the  peculiar  system  of  America ;  and,  though  new  and  singu- 
lar, it  is  not  incomprehensible.  The  state  constitutions  are  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  the  states.  This  constitution  is  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  all  the  states.  How,  then,  can  a 
state  secede  1  How  can  a  state  undo  what  the  whole  people 
have  done  ?  How  can  she  absolve  her  citizens  from  their  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  How  can  she  annul 
their  obligations  and  oaths  1  How  can  the  members  of  her 
legislature  renounce  their  own  oaths  ?  Sir,  secession,  as  a  rev- 
olutionary right,  IS  intelligible;  as  a  right  to  be  proclaimed 
amidst  civil  commotions,  and  asserted  at  the  head  of  armies,  I 
can  understand  it.  But  as  a  practical  right,  existing  under  the 
constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  nothing  but  a  plain  absurdity ;  for  it  supposes  I'esist- 
anoe  to  government,  under  the  authority  of  government  itself; 
it  supposes  dismemberment,  without  violating  the  principles 
of  union ;  it  supposes  opposition  to  law,  without  crime ;  it  sup- 
poses the  violation  of  oaths,  without  responsibilty ;  it  supposes 
the  total  overthrow  of  government,  without  revolution. 

The  constitution,  sir,  regards  itself  as  perpetual  and  immor- 
tal. It  seeks  to  establish  a  union  among  the  people  of  the 
states,  which  shall  last  through  all  time.  Or,  if  tlie  common 
fate  of  things  human  must  be  expected  at  some  period  to  hap- 
pen to  it,  yet  that  catastrophe  is  not  anticipated. 

The  instrument  contains  ample  provisions  for  its  amendment, 
at  all  times;  none  for  its  abandonment,  at  any  time.  It  de- 
Glares  that  new  states  may  come  into  the  Union,  but  it  does 
not  declare  that  old  states  may  go  out.  The  Union  is  not  a 
temporary  partnership  of  states.    It  is  the  association  of  ^ 
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people  under  a  constitution  of  government,  uniting  their  porwer^ 
joining  together  their  highest  interests,  cementing  their  present 
enjoyments,  and  blending  in  one  indivisible  mass,  all  then:  hopes 
for  the  future.  Whatsoever  is  steadfast  in  just  political  princi- 
ples ;  Mvhatsoever  is  permanent  in  the  structure  of  human  sod- 
ety ;  whatsoever  there  is  which  can  derive  an  enduring  character 
from  being  founded  on  deep-laid  principles  of  constitutional  lib* 
erty  and  on  the  broad  foundations  of  the  public  will — all  these 
unite  to  entitle  this  instrument  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
constitution  of  government. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there  is  a  so* 
preme  law  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the  constitution,  acts  of 
congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  public  treaties. 
This  will  not  be  denied,  because  such  are  the  very  words  of  the 
constitution.  But  I  contend,  further,  that  it  rightfully  belongs 
to  congress,  and  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  settie  the 
construction  of  this  supreme  law,  in  doubtful  cases.  This  is 
denied;  and  here  arises  the  great  practical  question.  Who  is  to 

CONSTRUE  FINALLY  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UnITED  StATSS  1 

We  all  agree  that  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  law ;  but  who 
shall  interpret  that  law  ?  In  our  system  of  the  division  of  pow- 
ers between  different  governments,  controversies  will  necessa- 
rily sometimes  arise,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
each.  Who  shall  decide  these  controversies?  Does  it  rest 
with  the  general  government,  in  all  or  any  of  its  departments^ 
to  exercise  the  office  of  final  interpreter  ?  Or  may  each  of  the 
states,  as  well  as  the  general  government,  daim  this  right  of 
ultimate  decision  ?  The  practical  result  of  this  whole  debate 
turns  on  this  point  The  gentieman  contends  that  each  state 
may  judge  for  itself  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  may  finally  decide  for  itself,  and  may  execute  its  own 
decisions  by  its  own  power.  All  the  recent  proceedings  in 
South  Gaiolina  are  founded  on  this  claim  of  right  Her  con- 
vention  has  pronounced  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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imcMistitotioiial ;  jsnd  this  dedsion  she  does  not  allow  any  an* 
thotity  of  the  United  States  to  overrule  or  reverse.  Of  oourso 
^be  rejects  the  authority  of  congress,  because  the  very  object 
of  the  ordinance  is  to  reverse  the  decision  of  congress ;  and  die 
Fleets,  too,  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States^ 
because  she  expressly  prohibits  all  appeal  to  those  courts.  It 
is  in  order  to  sustain  this  asserted  right  of  being  her  own  judge, 
that  she  pronounces  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
but  a  compact,  to  which  she  is  a  party,  and  a  sovereign  party. 
If  this  be  established,  then  the  inference  is  supposed  to  follow, 
that,  being  sovereign,  there  is  no  power  to  control  her  decision ; 
and  her  own  judgment  on  her  own  compact  is,  and  must  be, 
conclusive. 

I  have  already  endeavored,  sir,  to  point  out  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  this  doctrine,  and  to  show  how  utterly  inconsistent 
it  is  with  all  ideas  of  regular  government,  and  how  soon  its 
adoption  would  involve  the  whole  country  in  revolution  and  ab- 
solute anarchy.  I  hope  it  is  easy  now  to  show,  sir,  that  a  doc- 
trine bringing  such  consequences  with  it  is  not  well  founded ; 
that  it  has  nothing  to  stand  upon  but  theory  and  assumption ; 
and  that  it  is  refuted  by  plain  and  express  constitutional  pro- 
^  visions.  I  think  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
possess,  in  its  appropriate  departments,  the  authority  of  final 
decision  on  questions  of  disputed  power.  I  think  it  possesses 
this  authority,  both  by  necessary  implication  and  by  express 
grant. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  sir,  that  this  authority  naturally  belongs 
to  all  governments.  They  all  exercise  it  from  necessity,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  other  powers.  The  state  gov- 
ernments themselves  possess  it,  except  in  that  class  of  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  between  them  and  the  general  govern* 
ment,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  surrendered  it,  as  well 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  as  by  clear  constitutional  provisions. 
I&  other  and  ordinary  cases,  whether  a  particular  law  be  in 
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oonfbrmity  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  is  a  question  which 
the  state  legislature  or  the  state  judiciary  must  determine. 
We  all  know  that  these  questions  arise  daily  in  the  state  gov- 
ernments, and  are  decided  by  those  governments ;  and  I  know 
no  government  which  does  not  exercise  a  similar  power. 

Upon  general  principles,  then,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  possesses  this  authority ;  and  this  would  hardly  be  de- 
nied were  it  not  that  there  are  other  governments.  But  since 
there  are  state  governments,  and  since  these,  like  other  govern- 
ments, ordinarily  construe  their  own  powers,  if  the  government 
of  the  United  States  construes  its  own  powers  also,  which  con- 
struction is  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  opposite  constructions  1 
And  again,  as  in  the  case  now  actually  before  us,  the  state  gov- 
fflnments  may  undertake,  not  only  to  construe  their  own  pow- 
ers, but  to  decide  directly  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress. Congress  has  passed  a  law  as  being  within  its  just 
powers;  South  Carolina  denies  that  this  law  is  within  its  just 
powers,  and  insists  that  she  has  the  right  so  to  decide  this  pointy 
and  that  her  decision  is  final.  How  are  these  questions  to  be 
settled? 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  even  if  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  made  no  express  provision  for  such  cases,  it  would 
yet  be  difficult  to  maintain,  that,  in  a  constitution  existing  over 
four-and-twenty  states,  with  equal  authority  over  all,  one  could 
daim  a  right  of  construing  it  for  the  whole.  This  would  seem 
a  manifest  impropriety ;  indeed,  an  absurdity.  If  the  consti- 
tution is  a  government  existing  over  all  the  states,  though  with 
limited  powers,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  to  the  extent  of  those 
powers,  it  must  be  supreme.  If  it  be  not  superior  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  particular  state,  it  is  not  a  national  government 
But  as  it  is  a  government,  as  it  has  a  legislative  power  of  its 
own,  and  a  judicial  power  coextensive  with  the  legislative,  the 
inference  is  irresistible  that  this  government,  thus  created  by 
the  whole  and  for  the  whole,  must  have  an  authority  superior 
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to  that  of  the  particular  government  of  any  one  part.  CongreM 
is  the  legislature  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  the 
judiciary  of  the  general  government  is  the  judiciary  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  To  hold,  therefore,,  that  this  le- 
gislature  and  this  judiciary  are  subordinate  in  authority  to  the 
legislature  and  judiciary  of  a  single  state,  is  doing  violence  to 
all  common  sense,  and  overturning  all  established  principles. 
Congress  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  so  often 
as  it  is  called  on  to  exercise  them,  or  it  cannot  act  at  all ;  and 
it  must  act  also  independent  of  state  control,  or  it  cannot  act 
at  all. 

The  right  of  state  interposition  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  legislative  power  of  congress.  It  possesses  no  effective 
legislative  power,  if  such  right  of  state  interposition  exists ;  be- 
cause it  can  pass  no  law  not  subject  to  abrogation.  It  cannot 
make  laws  for  the  Union,  if  any  part  of  the  Union  may  pro- 
nounce its  enactments  void  and  of  no  effect.  Its  forms  of  legis- 
lation would  be  an  idle  ceremony,  if,  after  all,  any  one  of  four- 
and-twenty  states  might  bid  defiance  to  its  authority.  Without 
express  provision  in  the  constitution,  therefore,  sir,  this  whole 
question  is  necessarily  decided  by  those  provisions  which  cre- 
ate a  legislative  power  and  a  judicial  power.  If  these  exist  in 
a  government  intended  for  the  whole,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  laws  of  this  legislative  power  and  the  decisions  of 
this  judicial  power  must  be  binding  on  and  over  the  whole. 
No  man  can  form  the  conception  of  a  government  existing  over 
four-aiid-twenty  states,  with  a  regular  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  and  of  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of  an  authority, 
residing  elsewhere,  to  resist,  at  pleasure  or  discretion,  the  en- 
actments and  the  decisions  of  such  a  government.  1  maintain, 
therefore,  sir,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  an  infer- 
ence wholly  unavoidable,  the  acts  of  congress  and  the  decisions 
of  the  national  courts  must  be  of  higher  authority  than  state 
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laws  and  state  decisions.     If  this  be  not  so,  lliere  is,  there  can 
he,  no  general  government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  constitution  has  not  left  this  cardinal 
point  without  full  and  explicit  provisions.  First,  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  congress.  Having  enumerated  the  specific  powers 
conferred  on  congress,  the  constitution  adds,  as  a  distinct  and 
substantive  clause,  the  following,  viz:  ''To  make  all  laws  whidi 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof."  If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
congress  may  judge  of  the  true  extent  and  just  interpretation 
of  the  specific  powers  granted  to  it,  and  may  judge  also  of  what 
is  necessary  and  proper  for  executing  those  powers.  If  congress 
is  to  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  powers, 
it  must,  of  necessity,  judge  of  the  extent  and  interpretation  of 
those  powers. 

And  in  regard,  sir,  to  the  judiciary,  the  constitution  is  still 
more  express  and  emphatic.  It  declares  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties ;  that  there  shall 
be  one  supreme  court,  and  that  this  supreme  court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  these  cases,  subject  to  such  exceptions 
as  congress  may  make.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
generality  of  these  words.  If  a  case  arises  under  the  constitu- 
tion, that  is,  if  a  case  arises  depending  on  the  construction  of 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  it.  It  reaches  the  case,  the  question;  it  attaches  the 
power  of  the  national  judicature  to  the  case  itself,  in  whatever 
court  it  may  arise  or  exist ;  and  in  this  case  the  supreme  court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  courts  whatever.  No  lan- 
guage could  provide  with  more  effect  and  precision  than  is  here 
done,  for  subjecting  constitutional  questions  to  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court.     And,  sir,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
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Gouwesatioa  fimnd  it  neoeBsorj  to  provide  Ibr,  and  intended  tp 
provide  fin:.  It  is^  too,  exactly  what  the  people  were  univer* 
sallj  told  was  done  when  they  adopted  the  eonstitation.  One 
of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  was  in  these 
words,  viz :  ^  that  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall 
extend  to  cases  which  respect  the  collecti<m  of  the  nationftl  rev* 
enue,  and  questions  which  involve  the  national  peace  and  haiw 
mony."  Now,  sir,  this  either  had  no  s^[isible  meaning  at  all, 
or  else  it  meant  that  the  jurisdicdon  of  the  national  judiciary 
should  extend  to  these  questions,  with  a  paramount  authority* 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  convention  intended  that  the 
power  of  the  national  judidary  should  extend  to  these  questioD^ 
and  that  the  judicatures  of  the  states  should  also  extend  to  them, 
with  equal  power  of  final  dedsion.  This  would  be  to  defeat 
the  whole  object  of  the  provision.  There  were  thirteen  judicar 
tures  already  in  existence.  The  evil  complained  o^  or  the  daDi> 
ger  to  be  guarded  against,  was  contradiction  and  repugnance 
in  the  decisions  of  these  judicatures.  If  the  firamers  of  the  con- 
stitution meant  to  create  a  fourteenth,  and  yet  not  to  give  it 
power  to  revise  and  control  the  decisions  of  the  existing  thir* 
teeo,  then  they  only  intended  to  augment  the  existing  evil  and 
the  apprehended  danger  by  increasmg  still  further  the  chances 
oi  discordant  judgments.  Why,  sir,  has  it  become  a  settled 
axiom  in  politics  that  every  government  must  have  a  judicial 
power  coextensive  with  its  legislative  power  ?  Certainly,  ther^ 
is  only  this  reason,  viz :  that  the  laws  may  receive  a  uniform 
interpretation  and  a  uniform  execution.  This  object  can  be  no 
otherwise  attained.  A  statute  is  what  it  is  judicially  interpr^ 
ted  to  be ;  and  if  it  be  construed  one  way  in  New  Hampshire^ 
and  another  way  in  Georgia,  there  is  no  uniform  law.  One  su- 
preme court,  with  appellate  and  final  jurisdiction,  is  the  natural 
and  only  adequate  means,  in  any  government,  to  secure  this 
uniformity.  The  convention  saw  all  this  clearly ;  and  the  res» 
olution  which  I  have  quoted,  never  afterwards  rescinded,  pi»ae4 
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dirough  Tarious  modifications,  till  it  finally  received  the  fenn 
which  the  article  now  wears  in  the  constitution.  It  is  undenia- 
ably  true,  then,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to 
create  a  national  judicial  power,  which  should  be  paramount  on 
national  subjects.  And  afber  the  constitution  was  framed,  and 
while  the  whole  country  was  engaged  in  discussing  its  meritsi, 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates,  (Mr.  *Madison,)  told 
the  people  that  it  was  true,  that,  in  controversies  relating  to  the 
boundary  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is 
ultimately  to  decide  is  to  be  established  under  the  general 
government.  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  oon* 
vention,  asserted  the  same  thing  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
and  ui^ed  it  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Pinckney,  himself  also  a  leading  member  of  the  convention,  de- 
clared it  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Everywhere  it  was 
admitted,  by  friends  and  foes,  that  this  power  was  in  the  con- 
stitution. By  some  it  was  thought  dangerous,  by  most  it  was 
lliought  necessary ;  but  by  all  it  was  agreed  to  be  a  power  actu- 
ally oontained  in  the  instrument  The  convention,  saw  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  some  control  in  the  national  government 
over  state  laws.  Different  modes  of  establishing  this  control 
were  suggested  and  considered.  At  one  time,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  laws  of  the  states  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid 
before  congress,  and  that  congress  should  possess  a  negative  over 
them.  But  this  was  thought  inexpedient  and  inadmissible; 
and  in  its  place,  and  expressly  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  existing 
provision  was  introduced ;  that  is  to  say,  a  provision  by  which 
the  federal  courts  should  have  authority  to  overrule  such  state 
laws  as  might  be  in  manifest  contravention  of  the  constitution. 
The  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in  explaining  the  constitution, 
while  it  was  yet  pending  before  the  people,  and  still  imadopted, 
give  this  account  of  the  matter  in  terms,  and  assign  this  reason 
for  the  article  as  it  now  stands.  By  this  provision  congress  es- 
caped from  the  necessity  of  any  revision  of  state  law%  left  the 
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whole  sphere  of  state  legislation  quite  untouched,  and  yet  ob- 
tained a  security  against  any  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  general  government.  Indeed,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask 
again,  if  the  national  judiciary  was  not  to  exercise  a  power  of 
revision  on  constitutional  questions  over  the  judicatures  of  the 
states,  why  was  any  national  judicature  erected  at  all  ?  Can 
any  man  give  a  sensible  reason  for  having  a  judicial  power  in 
this  government,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  uni- 
formity of  decision  on  questions  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  congress,  and  insuring  its  execution  ?  And  does 
not  this  very  idea  of  uniformity  necessarily  imply  that  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  national  courts  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
construction  ?  How  else,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  uniformity  can 
be  preserved  1 

Gentlemen  appear  to  me,  sir,  to  look  at  but  one  side  of  the 
question.  They  regard  only  the  supposed  danger  of  trusting  a 
government  with  the  interpretation  of  its  own  powers.  But 
Will  they  view  the  question  in  its  other  aspect?  Will  they 
show  us  how  it  is  possible  for  a  government  to  get  along  with 
four-and-twenty  interpreters  of  its  laws  and  powers  1  Gentle- 
men argue,  too,  as  if,  in  these  cases,  the  state  would  be  always 
right,  and  the  general  government  always  wrong.  But  suppose 
the  reverse ;  suppose  the  state  wrong  (and,  since  they  differ, 
some  of  them  must  be  wrong)  ;  are  the  most  important  and 
essential  operations  of  the  government  to  be  embarrassed  and 
arrested,  because  one  state  holds  a  contrary  opinion  1  Mr. 
Preadent,  every  argument  which  refers  the  constitutionality  of 
acts  of  congress  to  state  decision,  appeals  from  the  majority  to 
the  minority ;  it  appeals  from  a  common  interest  to  a  particular 
interest ;  from  the  counsels  of  all  to  the  counsels  of  one ;  and 
endeavors  to  supersede  the  judgment  of  the  whole  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  part. 

1  think  it  is  clear,  sir,  that  the  constitution,  by  express  pro- 
vision, by  definite  and  unequivocal  words,  as  well  as  by  neoeeh 
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aarj  implicatioD,  has  constituted  the  supreme  court  of  thfe  Uni- 
ted States  the  appellate  tribunal  in  all  cases  of  a  constitutional 
nature  which  assume  the  shape  of  a  suit,  in  law  or  equity. 
And  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  reading  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
in  the  convention  of  Connecticut,  a  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  left 
behind  him,  on  the  records  of  the  government  of  his  country, 
proofe  of  the  clearest  intelligence  and  of  the  deepest  sagacity, 
as  well  as  of  the  utmost  purity  and  integrity  of  character.     He 


'*  n&is  eonstitation  defines  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral goyemment.  If  the  general  legislature  should,  at  any  tuoe, 
overleap  its  limits,  the  judicial  department  is  a  constitutional  check. 
If  the  United  States  go  beyond  their  powers,  if  they  make  a  law 
which  the  constitution  does  not  authorize,  it  is  void ;  and  the  judi- 
ciary power,  the  national  judges,  who,  to  secure  their  impartiality, 
&re  to  be  made  independent,  will  declare  it  to  be  void.  On  the  ol&er 
band,  if  the  states  go  beyond  th«ir  limits,  if  they  make  a  Uw 
which  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  general  government^  the  law  it 
void ;  and  upright^  independent  judges  will  declare  it  to  be  so." 

And  let  me  only  add,  sir,  that  in  the  very  first  session  of  the 
first  congress,  with  all  the  well-known  objects,  both  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  people,  fiill  and  fresh  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, reported  the  bill,  as  is  generally  understood,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  judicial  department,  and  in  that  bill  made 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  power  of  the  sur 
preme  court,  in  all  the  proper  cases,  in  whatsoever  court  ari- 
sing ;  and  that  this  appellate  power  has  now  been  exercised  for 
more  than  forty  years,  without  intermption  and  without  doubt 

As  to  the  cases,  sir,  which  do  not  come  before  the  courts, 
those  political  questions  which  terminate  with  the  enactments 
of  congress,  it  is  of  necessity  that  these  should  be  ultimately 
decided  by  congress  itself  Like  other  legislatures,  it  must  be 
trusted  with  this  power.    The  members  of  congress  ara  chosen 
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bj  tlie  people,  and  liiey  are  answerable  to  the  people ;  like 
other  public  agents,  they  are  bound  by  oatfa  to  support  the  con- 
stitution.  These  are  the  securities  that  they  will  not  violate 
liieir  duty,  or  transcend  their  powers.  They  are  the  same  se- . 
curities  as  prevail  in  other  popular  governments ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  grants  of  power  can  be  more  safely  guarded,  with- 
out rendering  them  nugatory.  If  the  case  cannot  come  before 
the  courts,  and  if  congress  be  not  trusted  with  its  decision,  who 
shall  decide  it  ?  The  gentleman  says,  each  state  is  to  decide  it 
^r  herselH  If  so,  th«i,  as  I  have  already  urged,  what  is  law 
in  one  state  is  not  law  in  the  other.  Or,  if  the  resistance  of 
one  state  compels  an  entire  repeal  of  the  law,  then  a  minority, 
«&d  tfaftt  a  small  one,  governs  the  whole  country. 

Sir,  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  nulb'fication  reject, 
«s  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  principle  of  all  republican  liberty ; 
that  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern.  In  matters  of  common 
<ooDcem,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  must  stand  as  the  judg- 
of  the  whole.  This  is  a  law  imposed  on  us  by  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  we  do  not  act  upon  it,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  maintaining  any  government  but  despotism. 
We  hear  loud  and  repeated  denunciations  against  what  is  called 
**  majority  government."  It  is  declared,  with  much  warmth, 
that  a  majority  government  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  What,  then,  do  gentlemen  wish?  Do  they  wish 
to  establish  a  minority  government  1  Do  they  wish  to  sub* 
ject  the  will  of  the  many  to  the  wiU  of  the  few  1  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  spoken  of  absolute 
migorities  and  majorities  concurrent ;  language  wholly  unknown 
to  our  constitution,  and  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  affix  defbaite 
ideas.  As  I  &r  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  teach  us  that  the 
absolute  majority  may  be  found  in  congress,  but  the  "  major- 
ty  concurrent "  must  be  looked  for  in  the  states ;  that  is  to 
say,  sir,  stripping  the  matter  of  this  novelty  of  phrase,  that 
^  disscait  of  one  or  more  states^  as  states,  renders  void  the 
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decision  of  a  majority  of  ooDgress,  so  far  as  that  state  » 
conceraed.  And  so  this  doctrine,  running  but  a  short  cajreec^ 
like  other  dogmas  of  the  day,  terminates  in  nullification. 

If  this  vehement  invective  against  majorities  meant  no  more 
than  that,  in  the  construction  of  government,  it  is  wise  to  pro^ 
vide  checks  and  balances,  so  that  there  should  be  vai'ious  limi- 
tations on  the  power  of  the  mere  majority,  it  would  only  mean 
what  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  already  abun- 
dantly provided.  It  is  full  of  such  checks  and  balances.  In  its 
very  organization,  it  adopts  a  broad  and  most  effectual  princi* 
pie  in  restraint  of  the  power  of  mere  majorities.  A  majority 
of  the  people  elects  the  house  of  representatives,  but  it  does  not 
elect  the  senate.  The  senate  is  elected  by  the  states,  each  state 
having,  in  this  respect,  an  equal  power.  No  law,  therefore,  can 
pass,  without  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  states 
also.  A  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  must  con- 
cur, and  a  majority  of  the  states  must  concur,  in  every  act  of 
congress ;  and  the  president  is  elected  on  a  plan  compounded 
of  both  these  principles.  But  having  composed  one  house  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people  in  each  state,  according  to 
its  numbers,  and  the  other  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
every  state,  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the  constitution  gives  to 
majorities  in  these  houses  thus  constituted  the  full  and  entire 
power  of  passing  laws,  subject  always  to  the  constitutional  re- 
strictions and  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  To  subject 
them  to  any  other  power  is  dear  usurpation.  The  majority  of 
one  house  may  be  controlled  by  the  majority  of  the  other;  and 
both  may  be  restrained  by  the  president's  negative.  These 
are  checks  and  balances  provided  by  the  constitution,  existing 
in  the  government  itself,  and  wisely  intended  to  secure  delibei^ 
ation  and  caution  in  legislative  proceedings.  But  to  resist  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  both  houses,  thus  constitutionally  exer- 
cised ;  to  insist  on  the  lawfulness  of  interposition  by  an  extra- 
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neoua  power ;  to  claim  the  right  of  defeating  the  will  of  con- 
gress, by  setting  up  against  it  the  will  of  a  single  state — ^is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  as  it  strikes  me,  than  a  plain  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government.  The  constituted  authorities  of  the ' 
United  States  are  no  longer  a  government,  if  they  be  not  mas- 
ters of  their  own  will ;  they  are  no  longer  a  government,  if  an 
external  power  may  arrest  their  proceedings ;  they  are  no  longer 
a  government,  if  acts  passed  by  both  houses,  and  approved  by 
the  president,  may  be  nullified  by  state  vetoes  or  state  ordi- 
nances. Does  any  one  suppose  it  could  make  any  difference, 
as  to  the  binding  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  and  of  the 
duty  of  a  state  to  respect  it,  whether  it  passed  by  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  both  houses,  or  by  three-fourths  of  each,  or  the  unan- 
imous, vote  of  each  1  Within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the 
constitutu)n,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  like  all  other 
popular  governments,  acts  by  majorities.  It  can  act  no  other- 
wise. Whoever,  therefore,  denounces  the  government  of  ma- 
jorities, denounces  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  de- 
nounces all  free  governments.  And  whoever  would  restrain 
these  majorities,  while  acting  within  their  constitutional  limits, 
by  an  external  power,  whatever  he  may  intend,  asserts  princi- 
ples which,  if  adopted,  can  lead  to  nothing  else  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  government  itself. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  perceive,  sir,  how  his  ailment 
against  majorities  might  here  be  retorted  upon  him  1  Does  he 
not  see  how  cogently  he  might  be  asked,  whether  it  be  the  char- 
acter of  nullification  to  practice  what  it  preaches  1  Look  to 
South  Carolina,  at  the  present  moment.  How  &r  are  the  rights 
of  minorities  there  respected  1  I  confess,  sir,  I  have  not  known, 
in  peaceable  times,  the  power  of  the  majority  carried  with  a 
higher  hand,  or  upheld  with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the 
rights,  feelings,  and  principles  of  the  minority ; — a  minority  em 
bracing,  as  the  gentleman  himself  will  admit,  a  large  portion  of 
the  worth  and  respectability  of  the  state ;  a  minority  compre- 
VOL.  n.  T»  80 
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bending  in  ita  numbers  men  wbo  have  been  assodated  vidi 
him,  and  with  us,  in  these  halls  of  legislation  ;  men  who  have 
served  their  country  at  home  and  honored  it  abroad ;  men  who 
would  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  native  state,  in 
any  cause  which  they  could  regard  as  the  cause  of  honor  and 
duty*,  m«i  above  fear,  and  above  reproach;  whose  deepest  gnet 
and  distress  spring  from  the  conviction  that  tiie  present  proceed- 
ings of  the  state  must  ultimately  reflect  discredit  upon  her. 
How  is  this  minority,  how  are  these  men,  regarded?  They  are 
enthralled  and  disfranchised  by  ordinances  and  acts  of  le^ar 
tion ;  subjected  to  tests  and  oaths,  incompatible,  as  they  consci- 
entiously tiiink,  with  oaths  already  taken,  and  obligations  already 
assumed ;  they  are  proscribed  and  denounced,  as  recreants  to 
dttty  and  patriotism,  and  slaves  to  a  foreign  power.  Both  the 
(epirit  which  pursues  them,  and  the  positive  measures  which  em 
anate  from  that  spirit,  are  harsh  and  proscriptive  hejoad  all 
precedent  within  my  knowledge,  except  in  periods  of  professed 
revolution. 

It  is  not,  sir,  one  would  think,  for  those  who  aj^rove  these 
proceedings  to  complain  of- the  power  of  majorities. 

Mr.  President,  all  popular  governments  rest  on  two  princi- 
ples, or  two  assumptions : 

First,  That  there  is  so  &r  a  common  interest  among  those 
over  whom  tiie  government  extends,  as  that  it  may  provide  for 
the  defense,  protection,  and  good  government  of  the  whole, 
without  injustice  or  op|>ression  to  partSw 

Second,  That  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  people  themselves,  are  secure  against  general  corrup- 
ticMi,  and  may  be  trusted,  therefore,  with  tiie  exercise  of  power. 
Whoever  argues  against  these  principles  argues  against  the 
practicability  of  all  free  governments.  And  whoever  admits 
these,  must  admit,  or  cannot  deny,  that  power  is  as  safe  in  the 
hands  of  congress  as  in  those  of  other  representative  bodiea 
Congress  b  not  irrei^nsible.    Its  members  are  agents  of  the 
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peof)le,  elected  by  them,  answerable  to  them,  and  liable  to  be 
displaced  or  superseded,  at  their  pleasure ;  and  they  possess  as 
&ir  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  while  they  continue 
to  deserve  it,  as  any  other  public  political  agents. 

If^  then,  sir,  the  plain  intention  of  the  convention,  and  the  oo» 
temporary  admission  of  both  friends  and  foes,  prove  anything; 
if  the  plain  text  of  the  instrument  itself,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary implication  fixwn  other  provisions,  prove  anything ;  if  the 
early  legislation  of  congress,  the  course  of  judicial  decisions, 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  states  for  forty  years,  prove  anything 
— then  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  supreme  law,  and  a  final 
interpreter. 

My  fourth  and  last  proposition,  Mr.  President,  was,  that  any 
attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate  or  nullify  acts  of  congress  is 
a  usurpation  on  the  powers  of  the  general  government  and  on 
the  equal  rights  of  other  states,  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  a  proceeding  essentially  revolutionary.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  if  the  preceding  propositions  be  regarded  as  proved. 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  trusted  with  the 
duty,  in  any  department,  of  declaring  the  extent  of  its  own 
powea:^  then  a  state  ordinance,  or  act  of  legislation,  authori- 
zing resistance  to  an  act  of  congress,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
its  unconstitutionality,  is  manifestly  a  usurpation  upon  its 
powers. 

If  the  states  have  equal  rights  in  matters  concerning  the 
whole,  then  for  one  state  to  set  up  her  judgement  against  the 
judgment  of  the  rest,  aild  to  insist  on  executing  that  judgment 
by  force,  is  also  a  manifest  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  other 
states. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  a  government 
proper,  with  authority  to  pass  laws,  and  to  give  them  a  uniform 
interpretation  and  execution,  then  the  interposition  of  a  state, 
to  enforce  her  own  construction,  and  to  resist,  as  to  herself 
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that  law  which  binds  the  other  states^  is  a  violation  of  the  eon- 
stitution. 

And  if  that  be  revolutionary  which  arrests  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive,  and  judicial  power  of  government,  dispenses  with  exist- 
ing oaths  and  obligations  of  obedience,  and  elevates  another 
power  to  supreme  dominion,  then  nullification  is  revolutionary. 
Or  if  that  be  revolutionary  the  natural  tendency  and  practical 
effect  of  which  are  to  break  the  Union  into  fragments,  to  sever 
all  conn^tion  among  the  people  of  the  respective  states,  and  to 
prostrate  this  general  government  in  the  dust,  then  nullification 
is  revolutionary. 

Nullification,  sir,  is  as  distinctly  revolutionary  as  secession ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  revolution  which  it  seeks  is  one  of 
80  respectable  a  character.  Secession  would,  it  is  true,  abandon 
the  constitution  altogether ;  but  then  it  would  profess  to  aban 
don  it  Whatever  other  inconsistencies  it  might  run  into,  one, 
at  least,  it  would  avoid.  It  would  not  belong  to  a  government) 
while  it  rejected  its  authority.  It  would  not  repel  the  burden, 
and  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  It  would  not  aid  in  passing 
laws  which  others  are  to  obey,  and  yet  reject  their  authority  as 
to  itself  It  would  not  undertake  to  reoxicile  obedience  to  pub- 
lic authority  with  an  asserted  right  of  command  over  that  same 
authority.  It  would  not  be  in  the  government,  and  above  the 
government,  at  the  same  time.  But  however  more  respecta- 
ble a  mode  secession  may  be,  it  is  not  more  truly  revolu- 
tionary than  the  actual  execution  of  the  doctrines  of  nullifica- 
tion. Both,  and  each,  resist  the  cobstitutional  authorities; 
Doth,  and  each,  would  sever  the  Union,  and  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  having  detained  the  senate  so  long  already,  I 
will  not  now  examine  at  length  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South 
Carolina.  These  papers  are  well  drawn  for  their  purpose. 
Their  authors  understood  their  own  objects.  They  are  called 
a  peaceable  remedy,  and  we  have  been  told  that  South  Garo- 
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Una,  after  all,  intends  notibing  but  a  lawsuit  A  veiy  few  words, 
sir,  will  show  the  nature  of  this  peaceable  remedy,  and  of  the 
lawsuit  which  South  Carolina  contemplates. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinance  declares  the  law  of  last  July, 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States  laying  duties,  to  be  ab- 
solutely null  and  void,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such 
duties.  It  is,  therefore,  sir,  an  indictable  offense,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  South  Carolina,  for  any  person  to  be  concerned  in  col- 
lecting revenue  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  being 
declared  unlawful  to  collect  these  duties,  by  what  is  considered 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  an  indictment  lies,  of  course, 
against  any  one  concerned  in  such  collection;  and  he  is,  on 
general  principles,  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  terms,  it  is  true,  are  that  it  is  unlawful  ''to  enforce 
the  payment  of  duties;"  but  every  custom-house . officer  en- 
forces  payment  when  he  detains  the  goods  in  order  to  obtain 
such  payment.  The  ordinance,  therefore,  reaches  everybody 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peaceable  rem- 
edy. The  second  is  more  decisive.  By  the  act  commonly 
called  the  replevin  law,  any  person,  whose  goods  are  seized  or 
detained  by  the  collector  for  the  payment  of  duties,  may  sue 
out  a  writ  of  replevin,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  writ,  the  goods 
are  to  be  restored  to  him.  A  writ  of  replevin  is  a  writ  which 
the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute,  and  for  the  execution  of  which 
he  is  bound  to  employ  force,  if  necessary.  He  may  call  out 
the  posse,  and  must  do  so,  if  resistance  be  made.  This  posse 
may  be  armed  or  unarmed.  It  may  come  forth  with  military 
array,  and  under  the  lead  of  military  men.  Whatever  num- 
ber of  troops  may  be  assembled  in  Charleston,  they  may  be 
summoned,  with  the  governor,  or  commander-in-chief,  at  their 
head,  to  come  in  aid  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  evident,  then,  sir,  that 
the  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  to  be  employed,  when- 
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erer  necesBaiy,  in  dif^KwseBsing  ihe  costom-hoiifle  officers,  and 
in  seudng  and  holding  1^  goods^  witliout  paying  the  duties. 
This  is  the  second  step  in  the  peaceable  remedy. 

Sir,  whatever  pretences  may  be  set  up  to  the  contrary,  this 
k  the  direct  amplication  c£  Ibrce,  and  of  military  force.  It  is 
unlawful,  in  itself,  to  replevy  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  col- 
lectors. But  this  unlawful  act  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
done  by  power.  Here  is  a  plain  interposition,  by  physical 
force,  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  legal  mode  of  col- 
lecting duties  is  to  detain  goods  till  such  duties  are  paid  or  se- 
cured. But  force  comes  and  overpowers  the  collector  and  his 
assistants,  and  takes  away  the  goods,  leaving  the  duties  unpaid. 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  case  of  forcible  resistance  to  law. 
And  it  is  provided  that  the  goods  thus  seized  shall  be  held 
against  any  attempt  to  retake  th^n,  by  the  same  force  which 
seized  them. 

Having  thus  dispossessed  the  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  goods,  without  payment  of  duties,  and  seized  and  secured 
them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state,  only  one  thing  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  that  is,  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  legal 
redress ;  and  that,  too,  is  accomplished,  or  thought  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  ordinance  decrees,  that  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, founded  on  the  revenue  laws  (including,  of  course,  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,)  shall  be  null  and  void. 
This  nullifies  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Then 
comes  the  test-oath  act  This  requires  all  state  judges  and  ju- 
rors in  the  state  courts  to  swear  that  they  will  execute  the  or- 
dinance, and  all  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof.  The  ordinance  declares,  that  no  appeal  shall  be  al- 
lowed from  the  decision  of  the  state  courts  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  replevin  act  makes  it  an 
indictable  offense  for  any  clerk  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  appeal. 

The  two  principal  provisions  on  which  South  Carolina  relica^ 
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ix>  reeast  ^  kws  of  tlie  United  States,  and  nullify  die  author 
itj  of  diis  govemtnent,  are,  therefore,  these : 

1.  A  forcible  seizure  of  goods,  before  the  duties  are  paid  or 
secured,  by  the  power  of  the  state,  civil  and  military. 

2.  The  taking  away,  by  the  most  effectual  means  in  her 
power,  of  all  legal  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ; 
the  confining  all  judicial  proceedings  to  her  own  state  tribunals ; 
and  the  compelling  of  her  judges  and  jurors  of  these  her  own 
courts  to  take  an  oath,  befordiand,  that  they  will  decide  all 
cases  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  the  acts  passed  under  it ; 
that  is,  that  they  will  decide  the  cause  one  way.  They  do  not 
swear  to  try  it,  on  its  own  merits ;  they  only  swear  to  decide 
it  as  nullification  requires. 

The  character,  sir,  of  tliese  provions  defies  comment.  Their 
object  is  as  plain  as  their  means  are  extraordinary.  They  pro- 
pose direct  resistance,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  to  laws 
of  congr^js ;  to  cut  oflfj  by  methods  deemed  adequate,  any  re- 
dress by  l^al  and  judicial  authority.  They  arrest  legislation, 
defy  the  executive,  and  banish  the  judicial  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment. They  authorize  and  command  acts  to  be  done,  and 
done  by  force,  both  of  numbers  and  arms,  which,  if  done,  and 
done  by  force,  are  clearly  acts  of  rebellion  and  treason. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  laws  of  South  Carolina ;  such,  sir,  is  llie 
peaceable  remedy  of  nullification.  Has  not  nullification  reach- 
ed, sir,  even  thus  early,  that  point  of  direct  and  fisrcible  resist- 
ance to  law  to  which  I  intimated,  three  years  ago,  it  plainly 
tended? 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  reason  for  passing  laws 
like  these  ?  What  are  the  oppressions  experienced  under  the 
Union,  calling  for  measures  which  thus  threaten  to  sever  and 
destroy  it  1  What  invasions  of  public  liberty,  what  ruin  to 
private  happiness,  what  long  list  of  rights  violated,  or  wrongs 
unredressed,  are  to  justify  to  the  country,  to  posterity,  and  to 
the  world,  this  assault  upon  the  fhee  o(mstitution  of  the  Uni* 
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ted  States,  ibis  great  and  glorious  work  of  our  fathers  %  At 
thi§  very  moment,  sir,  the  whole  land  smiles  in  peace,  and 
rejoices  in  plenty.  A  general  and  a  high  prosperity  pervades 
the  country ;  and,  judging  by  the  common  standard,  by  in- 
crease of  population  and  wealth,  or  judging  by  the  opinions  of 
that  portion  of  her  people  not  embarked  in  those  dangerous 
and  desperate  measures,  this  prosperity  overspreads  South  Car 
olina  herself. 

Thus  happy  at  home,  our  country,  at  the  same  time,  holds 
high  the  character  of  her  institutions,  her  power,  her  rapid 
growth,  and  her  future  destiny,  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  states. 
One  danger  only  creates  hesitation ;  one  doubt  only  exists,  to 
darken  the  otherwise  unclouded  brightness  of  that  aspect  which 
she  exhibits  to  the  view  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  respects  the  permanency  of  our 
Union  ?  and  need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  is  now  caused,  more 
than  by  anything  else,  by  these  very  proceedings  of  South  Car- 
ol ina?  Sir,  all  Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  beholding  us,  and 
looking  for  the  issue  of  this  controversy ;  those  who  hate  free 
institutions,  with  malignant  hope ;  those  who  love  them,  with 
deep  anxiety  and  shivering  fear. 

The  cause,  then,  sir,  the  cause !  Let  the  world  know  the 
cause  which  has  thus  induced  one  state  of  the  Union  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  the  whole,  and  openly  to  talk  of  secession. 
Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole  controversy, 
and  all  the  desperate  measures  whi^h  its  support  requires,  have 
no  other  foundation  than  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  between  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  on  one  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  It  will  not  credit  the 
feet,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
in  a  ^i^ee^  popular  republic,  under  a  government  where  the  peo- 
ple govern,  as  they  must  always  govern  under  such  systems, 
by  minorities,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  happiness,  without 
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pnu^cal  oppression,  without  evils  such  as  may  not  onl  j  be  pre- 
tended, but  felt  and  experienced — evils  not  slight  or  temporary, 
but  deep,  permanent,  and  intolerable — a  single  state  should 
rush  into  conflict  with  all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down  the 
power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to  support  those 
laws  by  her  military  power,  and  thus  break  up  and  destroy 
the  world's  last  hope.  And  well  the  world  may  be  incredu- 
lous. We,  who  hear  and  see  it,  can  ourselves  hardly  yet  be- 
lieve it.  Even  after  all  that  had  preceeded  it,  this  ordinance 
struck  the  country  with  amazement.  It  was  incredible  and  in* 
conceivable  that  South  Carolina  should  thus  plunge  headl<xig 
into  resistance  to  the  laws  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  a 
question  in  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of  the 
present  day  and  of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhelmingly  against 
her.  The  ordinance  declares  that  congress  has  exceeded  its 
just  power  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.  This  is  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  on  the  .strength  of  that  opinion  she  nullifies  the  laws.  Yet 
has  the  rest  of  the  country  no  right  to  its  opinion  also  1  Is 
one  state  to  sit  sole  arbitress  1  She  maintains  that  those  laws 
are  plain,  deliberate,  and  palpable  violations  of  the  constitution ; 
that  she  has  a  sovereign  right  to  decide  this  matter ;  and  that, 
having  so  decided,  she  is  authorized  to  resist  their  execution 
by  her  own  sovereign  power ;  and  she  declares  that  she  will 
resist  it,  though  such  resistance  should  shatter  the  Union  into 
atoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
these  laws  at  large ;  but  I  will  ask.  How  are  they  shown  to  be 
thus  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional  ?  Are  they  quite 
new  in  the  history  of  the  government  1  Have  they  no  counte- 
nance at  all  in  the  constitution  itself  1  Are  they  a  sudden  and 
violent  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  states  1  Sir,  what  will 
the  civilized  world  say,  what  will  posterity  say,  when  they 
learn  that  similar  laws  have  existed  from  the  very  foundation 
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of  the  govemment,  that  for  thirty  years  the  power  never  yns 
questioned,  and  that  no  state  in  the  Union  has  more  freely  and 
unequivocally  admitted  it  than  South  Carolina  herself? 

To  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts  is  an  express  power 
gninted  by  the  constitution  to  congress.  It  is,  also,  an  exclu- 
sive power;  for  the  constitution  as  expressly  prohibits  all  the 
states  from  exercising  it  themselves.  This  express  and  exclu- 
sive power  is  unlimited  in  the  terftis  of  the  grant,  but  is  attended 
with  two  specific  restrictions :  first,  that  all  duties  and  imposts 
shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states ;  second,  that  no  duties  shall  be 
laid  on  exports.  The  power,  then,  being  granted,  and  being  at- 
tended with  these  two  restrictions,  and  no  more,  who  is  to  im- 
pose a  third  restriotion  on  the  general  words  of  the  grant  1  If 
the  power  to  lay  duties,  as  known  among  all  other  nations,  and 
as  known  in  all  our  history,  and  as  it  was  perfectly  understood 
^en  the  constitution  was  adopted,  includes  a  right  of  discrim^ 
inating  wldle  exercising  the  power,  and  of  laying  some  duties 
heavier  and  some  lighter,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  our  own 
domestic  products,  what  authority  is  there  for  giving  to  the 
words  used  m  the  constitution  a  new,  narrow,  and  unusual 
meaning  1  All  the  limitations  which  the  constitution  intended, 
it  has  expressed ;  and  what  it  has  left  unrestricted  is  as  much 
a  part  of  its  will  as  the  restraints  which  it  has  imposed. 

But  these  laws,  it  is  said,  are  unconstitutional  on  account  of 
the  motive.  How,  sir,  can  a  law  be  examined  on  any  sudi 
ground  ?  How  is  the  motive  to  be  ascertained  ?  One  house, 
or  one  member,  may  have  one  motive;  the  other  house,  or  an- 
other member,  another.  One  motive  may  operate  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow.  Up(ni  any  such  mode  of  reasoning  as  this, 
one  law  might  be  unconstitutional-  now,  and  another  law  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words,  perfectly  constitutional  next  year.  Be- 
ffides,  articles  may  not  only  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting home  products,  but  other  articles  may  be  lefl  free,  for 
tiie  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  motive.    A  law,  there- 
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ibre,  would  become  unconstitutional  from  what  it  omitted,  as 
well  as  from  what  it  contained.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  settled 
principle,  acknowledged  in  all  legislative  halls,  recognized  be- 
Ifore  all  tribunals,  sanctioned  by  the  general  sense  and  under- 
'Standing  of  mankind,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  pass  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on 
their  validity.  If  the  law  be  within  the  feir  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the-  grant  of  power,  its  authority  must  be  admit- 
tjed  until  it  is  repealed.  This  rule,  everywhere  acknowledged, 
everywhere  admitted,  is  so  universal  and  so  completely  with- 
out exception,  as  that  even  an  allegation  of  fraud,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  a  legislature,  is  not  allowed  as  a  ground  to  set  aside 
a  law. 

But,  sir,  is  it  true  that  the  motive  for  these  laws  is  such  as 
is  stated  ?  I  think  not.  The  great  object  of  all  these  laws  is, 
unquestionably,  revenue.  If  there  were  no  occasion  for  revo- 
nue,  the  laws  would  not  have  been  passed ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  almost  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from 
ihem.  And  as  yet  we  have  collected  none  too  much  revenue. 
The  treasury  has  not  been  more  exhausted  for  many  years  than 
■it  is  at  this  moment.  All  that  South  Carolina  can  say  is,  that^ 
in  passing  the  laws  which  she  now  undertakes  to  nullify,  par- 
ticular articles  were  taxed,  from  a  regard  to  the  protection  of 
domestic  articles,  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  no 
Buch  regard  been  entertained.  And  she  insists  that,  according 
to  the  constitution,  no  such  discrimination  can  be  allowed ;  that 
duties  should  be  laid  for  revenue,  and  revenue  only  ;  and  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  have  reference,  in  any  case,  to  protection.  In 
othar  words,  she  denies  the  power  of  discrimination.  She  does 
©ot,  and  cannot,  complain  of  excessive  taxation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  professes  to  be  willing  to  pay  any  amount  for  reve- 
nue, merely  as  revenue ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  surplus  of  revenue.  Her  grievance,  then,  that  plain  and 
palpable  violation  of  the  constitution  which  she  insists  has  ta- 
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ken  place,  is  simply  the  exenase  of  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. Now,  sir,  is  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  discrimination 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional  1 

I  have  already  said  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  given  by  the 
constitution  in  broad  and  general  terms.  There  is  also  con- 
ferred on  congress  the  whole  power  of  regulating  commerce^ 
in  another  distinct  provision.  Is  it  dear  and  palpable,  sir,  can 
any  man  say  it  is  a  case  beyond  doubt,  that,  under  these  two 
powers,  congress  may  not  justly  discriminate,  in  laying  duties^ 
for  the  purpose  of  countervailing  the  policy  of  foreign  nations^ 
or  of  fevoring  our  own  home  productions  1  Sir,  what  ought 
to  conclude  this  question  forever,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  is, 
that  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  imposition  of  duties 
are,  in  all  commercial  nations,  powers  avowedly  and  constantly 
exercised  for  this  very  end.  That  undeniable  truth  ought  to 
settle  the  question ;  because  the  constitution  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  it  uses  well-known  language,  as  using  it  in  its 
well-known  sense.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  it  has 
been,  from  the  very  first,  fully  believed  that  this  power  of  dia- 
crimination  was  conferred  on  congress;  and  the  constitution 
was  itself  recommended,  urged  upon  the  people,  and  enthusias- 
tically insisted  on  in  some  of  the  states,  for  that  very  reason. 
Not  that,  at  that  time,  the  country  was  extensively  engaged  in 
manufactures,  especially  of  those  kinds  now  existing.  But  the 
trades  and  crafls  of  the  seaport  towns,  the  business  of  the  arti- 
sans and  manual  laborers, — these  employments,  the  work  of 
which  supplies  so  great  a  portion  of  the  daily  wants  of  all 
classes, —  all  these  looked  to  the  new  constitution  as  a  source 
of  relief  from  the  severe  distresses  which  followed  the  war.  It 
would,  sir,  be  unpardonable,  at  so  late  an  hour,  to  go  into  details 
on  this  point ;  but  the  truth  is  as  I  have  stated.  The  papers 
of  the  day,  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  the  debates  in 
the  conventions,  all  that  we  open  our  eyes  upon  fa  the  history 
of  the  times,  prove  it. 
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Hie  honorable  gentleman,  sir,  from  South  Carolina,  has  re- 
ferred to  two  incidents  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  thinks  are  evidence  to  show 
that  the  power  of  protecting  manufactures  by  laying  duties, 
and  by  commercial  regulations,  was  not  intended  to  be  given 
to  congress.  The  first  is,  as  he  says,  that  a  power  to  protect 
manu&ctures  was  expressly  proposed,  but  not  granted.  I  think, 
sir,  the  gentleman  is  quite  mistaken  in  relation  to  this  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  whole  history  of  the 
occurrence  to  which  he  alludes  is  simply  this.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  convention,  after  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  mainly  agreed  upon,  after  the  power  to  lay  du- 
ties and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  had  both  been  granted, 
a  long  list  of  propositions  was  made  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, containing  various  miscellaneous  powers,  some  or  all 
of  which  it  was  thought  might  be  properly  vested  in  congress. 
Among  these  was  a  power  to  establish  a  university ;  to  grant 
charters  of  incorporation ;  to  r^ulate  stage-coaches  on  the  post- 
roads  ;  and  also  the  power  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  To  establish  public  insti- 
tutions, rewards,  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  trades,  and  manufactures.  The  committee 
made  no  report  on  this  or  various  other  propositions  in  the  same 
list  But  the  only  inference  fi-om  this  omission  is,  that  neither 
the  committee  nor  the  convention  thought  it  proper  to  author- 
ize congress  "  to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  im- 
munities," for  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  and  other  inter- 
ests. The  convention  supposed  it  had  done  enough, —  at  any 
rate,  it  had  done  all  it  intended, —  when  it  had  given  to  congress, 
in  general  terms,  the  power  to  lay  imposts  and  the  power  to 
regulate  trade.  It  is  not  to  be  ai^ued,  from  its  omission  to  give 
more,  that  it  meant  to  take  back  what  it  had  already  given. 
It  had  given  the  impost  power ;  it  had  given  the  regulation 
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of  trade ;  and  it  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  giye  the  furtber 
and  distinct  power  of  establishing  public  institutions. 

The  other  &ct,  sir,  on  which  the  gentlenaan  relies,  is  the  dec- 
laration of  Mr.  Martin  to  the  l^slature  of  Maryland.  The 
gentleman  supposes  Mr.  Martin  to  have  lu'ged  against  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  did  not  contain  the  power  of  protection.  Bul^ 
if  the  gentleman  will  look  again  at  what  Mr.  Martin  said,  he 
will  find,  I  think,  that  what  Mr.  Martin  complained  of  wa% 
Hiat  the  constitution,  by  its  prohibitions  on  the  states,  had  taken 
away  from  the  states  themselves  the  power  of  protecting  their 
own  manufactures  by  duties  on  imports.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  I  find  no  expression  of  Mr.  Martin  inthnating  that 
the  constitution  had  not  conferred  on  congress  the  same  power 
which  it  had  thus  tak^i  from  the  states. 

But)  sir,  let  us  go  to  the  first  congress ;  let  us  look  in  upoa 
this  and  the  other  house,  at  the  first  session  of  their  oi^aa^ 
ization. 

We  see,  in  both  houses,  men  distinguished  among  the  fiiends^ 
framers,  and  advocates  of  the  constitution.  We  see  in  both, 
those  who  had  drawn,  discussed,  and  matured  the  instrument 
in  the  convention,  explained  and  defended  it  before  the  people^ 
and  were  now  elected  members  of  congress^  to  put  the  new 
government  into  motion,  and  to  carry  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution into  beneficial  execution.  At  the  head  of  the  goven^ 
ment  was  Washington  himseli^  who  had  been  president  of  the 
convention ;  and  in  his  cabinet  were  others  most  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  constitution,  and  disdn- 
guished  for  the  part  taken  in  its  discussion.  If  these  per- 
sons were  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  consti- 
tution, if  they  did  not  understand  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  who  can  understand  it,  or  who  shall  now  interpret  it 
tons? 

Sir,  the  volume  which  records  the  proceedings  and  debates, 
of  the  first  session  of  the  house  of  representatives  lies  before 
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me.  I  open  it,  and  I  find  that^  having  pfOTided  fi)r  the  admhw 
istration  of  the  necessary  oaths,  the  very  first  measure  proposed 
for  consideration  is,  the  laying  of  imposts ;  and  in  the  very  first 
committee  of  the  whole  mto  which  the  house  of  representatives 
ever  resolved  itself,  on  this  its  earliest  subject,  and  in  this  its  very 
first  debate,  the  duty  of  so  laying  the  imposts  as  to  encourage  man- 
o&etures  was  advanced  and  enlarged  upon  by  almost  every 
speaker,  and  doubted  or  denied  by  none.  The  first  gendeman 
who  su^ests  this  as  the  dear  duty  of  congress,  and  as  an  object 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  is  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylr 
vania ;  the  second,  Mr.  White,  of  Virginia ;  the  third,  Mr. 
Tucker,  of  South  Carolina. 

But  the  great  leader,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr.  MadiacxL 
Was  he  likely  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  convention  and  the 
people?  Was  he  likely  to  understand  the  constitution ?  At 
the  second  sitting  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Madison  explained  his 
own  opinions  of  the  duty  of  congress,  fiilly  and  explicitly.  I 
must  not  detain  you,  sir,  with  more  than  a  few  short  extracts 
firom  these  opinions,  but  they  are  such  as  are  dear,  intelligible, 
and  decisive.  "  The  states,"  says  he,  "  that  are  most  advanced 
in  population,  and  ripe  for  manu&ctures,  ought  to  have  their 
particular  interest  attended  to,  in  some  degree.  While  these 
states  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations  of  trade,  they 
had  the  power  to  cherish  such  institutions.  By  adopting  the 
present  constitution,  they  have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power 
into  other  hands ;  they  must  have  done  this  with  an  expectation 
that  those  interests  would  not  be  neglected  here."  In  anoth^ 
report  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Madison  is  represented  as  using 
still  stronger  language ;  as  saying  that  the  constitution  having 
taken  this  power  away  from  the  states  and  conferred  it  on  con^ 
gress,  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  states  and  on  the  people  were 
congress  to  refuse  to  exerdse  it. 

Mr.  Madison  argues,  sir,  on  this  early  and  interesting  occa* 
aon,  very  justly  and  liberally,  in  &vor  of  the  general  prindple% 
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of  unrestricted  commerce.  But  he  argues,  also,  with  equal 
force  and  deamess,  for.  certain  important  exceptions  to  these 
general  principles.  The  first,  sir,  respects  those  manu&ctures 
which  had  been  brought  forward  under  encouragement  by  the 
state  governments.  "  It  would  be  cruel,"  says  Mr.  Madison, 
"  to  neglect  them,  and  to  divert  their  industry  into  other  diaa- 
nels;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  shift  from 
one  employment  to  another  without  being  injured  by  the 
change."  Again :  "  There  may  be  some  manufactures  which, 
being  once  formed,  can  advance  towards  perfection  without  any 
adventitious  aid ;  while  others,  for  want  of  the  fostering  hand 
of  government,  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative 
provision,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  to  select  the  proper  olv 
jects  for  this  purpose  ;  and  this  will  form  another  exception  to 
my  general  principle."  And  again :  "The  next  exception  that 
occurs  is  one  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  some  well-in- 
formed men,  and  this  with  great  plausibility  ;  that  each  nation 
should  have,  within  itself,  the  means  of  defense,  independent 
of  foreign  supplies ;  that,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  operations 
of  war,  no  state  ought  to  depend  upon  precarious  supplies 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  remark ;  and  therefore  it  is  proper  for  legislative  atten- 
tion." 

In  the  same  debate,  sir,  Mr.  Burk,  from  South  Carolina, 
supported  a  duty  on  hemp,  for  the  express  purpose  of  encour- 
aguig  its  growth  on  the  strong  lands  of  South  Carolina.  "Cot' 
ton,"  he  said,  "  was  also  in  contemplation  among  them,  and,  if 
good  seed  could  be  procured,  he  hoped  might  succeed."  A^ 
terward,  sir,  the  cotton  seed  was  obtained,  its  culture  was  pro- 
tected, and  it  did  succeed.  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  distinguished 
member  from  the  same  state,  observed :  "  It  has  been  said,  and 
justiy,  that  the  states  which  adopted  this  constitution  expected 
its  administration  would  be  conducted  with  a  favorable  hand. 
Hie  manu&cturing  states  wished  the  encouragement  of  manu* 
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ftctores,  the  maritime  states  the  encouragement  of  ship-buOd* 
iDg,  and  the  agricultural  states  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture." 

Sir,  I  will  detain  the  senate  by  reading  no  more  extracts  from 
these  debates.  I  have  already  shown  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  South  Carolina^  in  this  very  first  session,  acknowledging 
this  power  of  protection,  voting  for  its  exercise,  and  proposing 
its  extension  to  their  own  products.  Similar  propositions  came 
from  Virginia ;  and,  indeed,  sir,  in  the  whole  debate,  at  what- 
ever page  you  open  the  volume,  you  find  the  power  admitted, 
and  you  find  it  applied  to  the  protection  of  particular  articles, 
or  not  applied,  according  to  the  discretion  of  congress.  No 
man  denied  the  power,  no  man  doubted  it ;  the  only  questions, 
were,  in  regard  to  the  several  articles  proposed  to  be  taxed, 
whether  they  were  fit  subjects  for  protection,  and  what  the 
amount  of  that  protection  ought  to  be.  Will  gentleman,  sir, 
now  answer  the  argument  drawn  from  those  proceedings  of 
the  first  congress  ?  Will  they  undertake  to  deny  that  that  con- 
gress did  act  on  the  avowed  principle  of  protection  1  Or,  if 
they  admit  it,  will  they  tell  us  how  those  who  framed  the  con- 
stitution fell,  thus  early,  into  this  great  mistake  about  its  mean- 
ing ?  Will  they  tell  us  how  it  should  happen  that  they  had  so 
soon  forgotten  their  own  sentiments  and  their  own  purposes  1 
I  confess  I  have  seen  no  answer  to  this  argument,  nor  any  re-, 
spectable  attempt  to  answer  it  And,  sir,  how  did  this  debate 
terminate?  What  law  was  passed?  There  it  stands,  sir, 
among  the  statutes,  the  second  law  in  the  book.  It  has  a  pre- 
amble, and  that  preamble  expressly  recites,  that  the  duties 
which  it  imposes  are  laid  "  for  the  support  of  government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encour- 
i^ement  and  protection  of  manufactures."  Until,  sir,  this  early 
legislation,  thus  coeval  with  the  constitution  itself,  thus  full  and 
explicit,  can  be  explained  away,  no  man  can  doubt  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  instrument 
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Mr.  President,  this  power  of  discrimination,  thus  admitted, 
avowed,  and  practiced  upon  in  the  first  revenue  act,  has  never 
been  denied  or  doubted  until  within  a  few  years  past  It  was 
not  at  all  doubted  in  1816,  when  it  became  necessary  to  adjust 
the  revenue  to  a  state  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  power 
was  then  exercised,  not  without  opposition  as  to  its  expediency, 
but^  as  &r  as  I  remember  or  have  understood,  without  the 
slightest  opposition  founded  on  any  supposed  want  of  constitu- 
tutional  authority.  Certainly,  South  Carolina  did  not  doubt 
it.  The  tariff  of  1816  was  introduced,  carried  through,  and 
established,  under  the  lead  of  South  Carolina.  Even  the  min- 
imum is  of  South  Carolina  origin.  The  honorable  gentleman 
himself  supported,  and  ably  supported  the  tariff  of  1816.  He 
has  informed  us,  sir,  that  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was  sud- 
den and  off-hand,  he  being  called  upon  by  the  request  of  a  friend. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  so  remembers  it,  and  that  it  was  so ; 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  much  method,  arrangement,  and  clear 
exposition  in  that  extempore  speech.  It  is  very  able,  very,  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  very  decisive.  And  in  another  speech, 
delivered  two  months  earlier,  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the 
internal  taxes,  the  honorable  gentleman  had  touched  the  same 
subject,  and  had  declared  "  that  a  ceitain  encouragement  ought 
to  be  extended  at  least  to  our  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures." 
I  do  not  quote  these  speeches,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  has  changed  his  ophiion ;  my  ob- 
ject is  other  and  higher.  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  saying  that 
that  cannot  be  so  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional  as  to 
warrant  resistance  to  law,  nullification,  and  revolution,  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  and  his  friends  have  heretofore  agreed  to 
and  acted  upon  without  doubt  and  without  hesitation.  Sir,  it 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  revenue  bill. 
So  are  they  all  revenue  bills.  The  point  and  the  truth  is,  that 
the  tariff  of  1816,  like  the  rest,  did  discriminate ;  it  did  distin- 
guish one  article  from  another;  it  did  lay  duties  for  protection. 
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Look  to  the  case  of  coanse  cottons  under  the  mininiam  caU 

dilation:  the  duty  on  these  was  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent 
Something  besides  revenue,  certainly,  was  intended  by  this ;  and, 
in  ^t,  the  law  cut  up  our  whole  commerce  with  hidia  in  that 
article. 

It  is,  sir,  only  within  a  few  years  that  Carolina  has  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  these  protective  laws.  The  gentiemaa 
himself  has  narrated  to  us  the  true  history  of  her  proceedings 
on  this  point.  He  says,  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
1828,  despairing  then  of  being  able  to  abolish  the  system  d 
protection,  political  men  went  forth  among  the  people,  and  set 
up  the  doctrine  that  the  system  was  unconstitutional.  ^  And 
the  people,''  says  the  honorable  gentleman,  ^  received  the  doo- 
trine."  This,  I  believe  is  true,  sir.  The  people  did  then  re- 
ceive the  doctrine ;  they  had  never  entertained  it  before.  Down 
to  that  period,  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws  had  been  no 
more  doubted  in  South  Carolina  than  elsewhere.  And  I  sua 
pect  it  is  true,  sir  and  I  deem  it  a  great  misfortune,  that,  to  the 
present  moment,  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state  have 
never  yet  seen  more  than  one  side  of  the  argument  I  believe 
that  thousands  of  honest  men  are  involved  in  scenes  now  pass- 
ing, led  away  by  one-sided  views  of  the  question,  and  following 
their  leaders  by  the  impulses  of  an  unlimited  confidence.  De- 
pend upon  it)  sir,  if  we  can  avoid  the  shock  of  arms,  a  day  for 
reconsideration  and  reflection  will  come ;  truth  and  reason  will 
act  with  their  accustomed  force,  and  the  public  opinion  of  South 
Carolina  will  be  restored  to  its  usual  constitutional  and  patri> 
otic  tone. 

But,  sir,  I  hold  South  Carolina  to  her  ancient,  her  cool,  her 
uninfluenced,  her  deliberate  opinions.  I  hold  her  to  her  own 
admissions,  nay,  to  her  own  claims  and  pretensions,  in  1789, 
m  the  first  congress,  and  to  her  acknowledgements  and  avowed 
sentiments  through  a  long  series  of  succeeding  years.  I  hold 
oer  to  the  principles  on  which  she  led  congress  to  act  iu  1816 ; 
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or,  if  she  has  changed  her  own  opinions,  1  daim  some  respect 
for  those  who  still  retain  the  same  opinions.  I  say  she  is  pre- 
cluded from  asserting  that  doctrines,  which  she  herself  so 
long  and  so  ably  sustained,  are  plain,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
violations  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able 
to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical  effect,  they 
would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  themselves  the  most  skilful  "ar- 
diitects  of  ruin,"  the  most  effectual  extinguishers  of  high-raised 
expectation,  the  greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes,  which  any 
age  has  produced.  They  would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  in  tones 
•which  would  pierce  the  ears  of  half  the  human  race,  that  the 
last  great  experiment  of  representative  government  had  fiiiled. 
They  would  send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hearing  of  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  its  grave, 
a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  of 
eyes,  of  those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on 
the  success  of  the  American  example,  would  turn  away  from 
beholding  our  dismemberment,  and  find  no  place  on  earth 
whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight.  Amidst  the  incantations 
and  orgies  of  nullification,  secession,  disunion,  and  revolution, 
would  be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  constitutional  and  Re- 
publican liberty. 

But,  sir,  if  the  government  do  its  duty,  if  it  act  with  firm- 
ness and  with  moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  prevail.  Be 
assured,  sir,  be  assured,  that,  among  the  political  sentiments  of 
this  people,  the  love  of  union  is  still  uppermost.  They  will 
stand  fast  by  the  constitution,  and  by  those  who  defend  it  I 
rely  on  no  temporary  expedients,  on  no  political  combination ; 
but  I  rely  on  the  true  American  feeling,  the  genuine  patiiotism 
of  the  people,  and  the  imperative  decision  of  the  public  voice. 
Disorder  and  confusion,  indeed,  may  arise ;  scenes  of  commo- 
tion and  contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps  may  come.  With 
my  whole  heart  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic 
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peace  and  quiet  of  the  country.  I  desire,  most  ardently,  the  res- 
toration of  affection  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that 
every  citizen  of  the  whole  country  may  look  to  this  govern- 
ment with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of  grateful  respect  and 
attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield  even  to  kind  feelings  the  cause 
of  the  constitution,  the  true  glory  of  the  country,  and  the  great 
trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  succeeding  ages.  If  the  con- 
stitution cannot  be  maintained  without  meeting  these  scenes  of 
commotion  and  contest,  however  unwelcome,  they  must  come. 
We  cannot,  we  nmst  not,  we  dare  not,  omit  to  do  that  which, 
in  our  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  requires.  Not  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  we  must  yet  meet  consequences; 
seeing  the  hazards  which  surround  the  discharge  of  public  duty, 
it  must  yet  be  discharged.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shun  no  respon- 
sibility justly  devolving  on  me,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  attempt- 
ing  to  maintain  the  cause.  I  am  tied  to  it  by  indissoluble  bands 
of  affection  and  duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  partake  in  its  fortunes 
and  its  fiite.  I  am  ready  to  perform  my  own  appropriate  part, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on  me,  and  to  take 
my  chance  among  those  upon  whom  blows  may  fall  first  and  fell 
thickest  I  shall  exert  every  faculty  I  possess  in  aiding  to  prevent 
the  constitution  from  being  nullified,  destroyed,  or  impaired ;  and 
even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will  still,  with  a  voice  feeble,  perhaps, 
but  earnest  as  ever  issued  from  human  lips,  and  with  fidelity 
and  zeal  which  nothing  shall  extinguish,  call  on  the  people  to 
come  to  its  rescue. 
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THE  COMPROMISES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A  8PKECH   DELIVEBED   IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  7TB 
or  MARCH,   1850. 

Mr.  President — I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  not  as  a  Massachu- 
setts man,  nor  as  a  northern  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate  that 
there  is  a  senate  of  the  United  States ;  a  body  not  yet  moved 
from  its  propriety,  not  lost  to  a  just  sense  of  its  own  dignity 
and  its  own  high  responsibilities,  and  a  body  to  which  the  coun- 
try looks,  with  confidence,  for  wise,  moderate,  patriotic,  and 
healing  counsels.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  strong  agitations,  and  are  surrounded  by  very  consider- 
able dangers  to  our  institutions  of  government  The  impris- 
oned winds  are  let  loose.  The  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and 
the  stormy  south,  all  combine  to  throw  the  whole  ocean  into 
agitation,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skies,  and  to  disclose  its  pro- 
foundest  depths.  I  do  not  affect  to  r^ard  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  holding,  or  as  fit  to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  of 
the  political  elements ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity,  not  without  a  sense  of  sur- 
rounding  dangers,  but  not  without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act, 
not  for  my  own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out  for  no 
fragment  upon  which  to  float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck 
there  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole ;  and  there  is  that  which  will  keep  me  to  my 
duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun  and  the  stars  shall 
appear,  or  shall  not  appear  for  many  days.  I  speak  to-day  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  "  Hear  me  for  my  cause."  I 
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speak  tx>-da7,  out  of  a  solicitx)us  and  anxiousf  heart,  for  the  res- 
toration to  the  country  of  that  quiet  and  that  harmony  which 
make  i\f6  hlessings  of  this  Union  so  rich,  and  so  dear  to  us  alL 
These  are  the  topics  that  1  propose  to  myself  to  discuss ;  these 
are  the  motives,  and  the  sole  motives,  that  influence  me  in  the 
wish  to  communicate  my  opinions  to  the  senate  and  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  I  can  do  anything,  however  little,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  these  ends,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  desire. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recur  very  briefly  to 
the  events  which,  equally  sudden  and  extraordinary,  have 
hrought  the  political  condition  of  the  country  to  what  it  now  is. 
hi  May,  1846,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Mexico. 
CXnr  armies,  then  on  the  frontiers,  entered  the  provinces  of  that 
r^Hiblic,  met  and  defeated  all  her  troops,  penetrated  her  moun- 
tain passes,  and  occupied  her  capital.  The  marine  force  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  her  forts  and  her  towns,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific,  hi  less  than  two  years  a  treaty 
was  negotiated,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  a 
vast  territory,  extending  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  along  the 
shoves  of  the  Pacific,  and  reaching  back  over  the  mountains, 
and  across  the  desert,  until  it  joins  the  frontier  of  the  state  of 
Texas.  It  so  happened,  that  in  the  distracted  and  feeble  state 
of  the  Mexiean  government,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  n^inst  Mexico  had  become  known  in  Cali- 
femia,  the  people  of  that  provrace,  under  the  lead  of  American 
ofiieers^  overthrew  the  existmg  provincial  government  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Mexican  authorities,  and  run  up  an  independent 
flag.  When  the  news  arrived  at  San  Francisco  that  war  had 
been  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Mexico,  this  inde- 
pendent flag  was  pulled  down,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  this 
Union  hoisted  in  its  stead.  So,  sir,  before  the  war  was  over, 
the  powers  of  the  United  States,  military  and  naval,  had  pos- 
session of  San  Francisco  and  Upper  California,  and  a  great 
mah  oi  emignoits  from  various  parts  of  the  world  took  place 
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into  California  in  1846  and  1847.     But  now  behold  another 
wonder. 

In  January  of  1 848,  the  Mormons,  it  is  said,  or  some  of  them, 
made  a  discovery  of  an  extraordinarily  rich  mine  of  gold,,  or 
rather  of  a  very  great  quantity  of  gold,  hardly  fit  to  be  called 
a  mine,  for  it  was  spread  near  the  surface,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  south,  or  American,  braneh  of  the  Sacramento.  They  seem 
to  have  attempted  to  conceal  their  discovery  for  some  time ; 
but  soon  another  discovery,  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  was 
made,  of  gold  in  another  part  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, and  near  Sutter's  Fort,  as  it  is  called.  The  fame  of 
these  discoveries  spread  far  and  wide.  They  stimulated  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  emigration  toward  CJalifomia,  which  had 
already  been  excited  ;  and  persons  crowded  in  hundreds,  and 
flocked  toward  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  took  place  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848.  The  dig- 
ging commenced  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  work  of  searching  for  gold  has  been  prosecuted  with 
a  success  not  heretofore  known  in  the  history  of  this  globe. 
We  all  know,  sir,  how  incredulous  the  American  public  was  at 
the  accounts  which  reached  us,  at  first,  of  these  discoveries ; 
but  we  all  know,  now,  that  these  accounts  received,  and  con- 
tinue to  receive,  daily  confirmation,  and  down  to  the  present 
moment  I  suppose  the  assurances  are  as.  strong,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  these  several  months,  of  mines  of  gold  apparently  in- 
exhaustible in  the  regions  near  San  Francisco,  in  California,  as 
they  were  at  any  period  of  the  earlier  dates  of  the  accounts. 
It  so  happened,  sir,  that  although,  after  the  return  of  peace,  it  be- 
came a  very  important  subject  for  legislative  consideration  and  le- 
gislative decision  to  provide  a  proper  territorial  government  for 
California,  yet  differences  of  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
prevented  the  establishment  of  any  such  territorial  government 
for  that  territory  at  the  last  session  of  congress.  Under  this 
state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  and  California, 
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then  amounting  to  a  great  number  of  people,  in  the  summer 
of  last  year,  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  establish  a  local  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  proclamation  of  General  Riley,  the  peo- 
ple chose  delegates  to  a  convention ;  that  convention  met  at 
Monterey.  They  formed  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Coli- 
fomia,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  California  in  their 
primary  assemblages.  Desirous  of  immediate  connection  with 
the  United  States,  its  senators  were  appointed  and  representa- 
tives chosen,  who  have  come  hither,  bringing  with  them  the  au- 
thentic constitution  of  the  state  of  California ;  and  they  now 
present  themselves,  asking,  in  behalf  of  their  state,  that  it  may 
be  admitted  into  this  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States.  This 
constitution,  sir,  contains  an  express  prohibition  against  slavery, 
or  involuntary  servitude,  in  the  state  of  California.  It  is  said, 
and  I  suppose  truly,  that,  of  the  members  who  composed  that 
convention,  some  sixteen  were  natives,  and  had  been  residents 
ofy  the  slave-holding  states,  and  about  twenty-two  were  from 
the  noa  slave-holding  states.  The  remaining  ten  members  were 
either  native  Califomians  or  old  settlers  in  that  country.  This 
prohibition  against  slavery,  it  is  said,  was  inserted  with  entire 
unanimity. 

And  it  is  this  circumstance,  sir,  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  by 
that  convention,  which  has  contributed  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  it  has 
wholly  raised,  the  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  under  this  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be 
dem'ed,  Mr.  President,  nobody  thinks  of  denying,  that,  whatever 
reasons  were  assigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  it  was  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  and  under  the  alleged  argument  that  the  cession  of 
territory  was  the  only  form  in  which  proper  compensation  could 
be  made  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  for  the  various  claims 
and  demands  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  against  that 
government  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  found  that  President 
Polk's  message,  at  the  coiiirnencement  of  the  session  of  De- 
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oember,  1847,  avowed  tbat  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  until 
some  acquisition  of  territory  was  made.  And  as  the  acquisitioa 
was  to  be  south  of  the  line  of  the  United  States,  in  warm  climates 
and  countries,  it  was  naturally,  I  suppose,  expected  by  the  south, 
that  whatever  acquisitions  were  made  in  that  region  would  be 
added  to  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  United  States.  Events 
have  turned  out  as  was  not  expected,  and  that  expectation  has 
not  been  realized ;  and  therefore  some  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  has  resulted,  of  course.  Li  other  words,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  question  which  has  so  long  harassed  the 
country,  and  at  times  very  seriously  alarmed  the  minds  of  wise 
and  good  men,  has  come  upon  us  for  a  fresh  discussion ;  the 
question  of  slavery  in  these  United  States. 

Now,  sir,  I  propose,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  some  detail 
and  consequent  detention  of  the  senate,  to  review  historically 
this  question  of  slavery,  which  partly  in  consequence  of  its  own 
merits,  and  partly,  perhaps  mostly,  in  the  manner  it  is  discussed 
in  one  and  the  other  portions  of  the  country,  has  been  a  source 
of  so  much  alienation  and  unkind  feeling  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union. 

We  all  know,  sir,  that  slavery  has  existed  in  the  world  from 
time  immemorial.  There  was  slavery,  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  history,  in  the  oriental  nations.  There  was  slavery  among 
the  Jews ;  the  theocratic  government  of  that  people  made  no 
injunction  against  it.  There  was  slavery  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  the  ingenious  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to 
find,  a  justification  for  it  exactly  upon  the  grounds  which  have 
been  assumed  for  such  a  justification  in  this  country ;  that  is,  a 
natural  and  original  difference  among  the  races  of  mankind — 
the  inferiority  of  the  black  or  colored  race  to  the  white.  The 
Greeks  justified  their  system  of  slavery  upon  that  ground,  pre- 
cisely. They  held  the  African,  and,  in  some  parts,  the  Asiatic 
tribes  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race ;  but  they  did  not  show, 
I  think,  by  any  dose  process  of  logic,  that,  if  this  were  true,  the 
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more  intelligeint  and  the  utrcmger  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  sub- 
jugate the  weaker. 

The  mor^  manly  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Ro- 
raans  placed  the  justification  of  slavery  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  The  Roman  jurists,  from  the  first  and  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  admitted  that  slavery  was  against  the  natu- 
ral law,  by  which,  as  they  maintained,  all  men,  of  whatsoever 
clime,  color,  or  capacity,  were  equal ;  but  they  justified  slavery, 
first,  upon  the  ground  and  authority  of  the  law  of  nations,  argu- 
ing, and  arguing  truly,  that  at  that  day  the  conventional  law  of 
nations  admitted  that  captives  in  war,  whose  lives,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  times,  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  captors,  might,  in  exchange  for  exemption  from  death,  be 
made  slaves  for  life,  and  that  such  servitude  might  descend  to 
their  posterity.  The  jurists  of  Rome  also  maintained,  that,  by 
the  civil  law,  there  might  be  servitude,  slavery,  personal  and 
hereditary ;  first,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  an  individual,  who 
might  sell  himself  into  slavery ;  second,  by  his  being  received 
into  a  state  of  slavery  by  his  creditors,  in  satisfection  of  a  debt; 
and,  thirdly,  by  being  placed  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery 
for  crime.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world, 
the  Roman  empire  was  full  of  slaves,  and  I  suppose  there  is  to 
be  found  no  injunction  against  that  relation  between  man  and 
man  in  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  any  of 
his  apostles.  The  object  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  man- 
kind by  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  to  touch  the  heart,  pu- 
rify the  soul,  and  improve  the  lives  of  individual  men.  That 
object  went  directly  to  the  first  fountain  of  all  political  and  all 
social  relations  of  the  human  race,  the  individual  heart  and  mind 
of  man. 

Now,  sir,  upon  the  general  nature,  and  character,  and  influ- 
ence of  slavery  there  exists  a  wide  difierence  between  the  north- 
em  portion  of  this  country  and  the  southern.  It  is  said  on  the 
one  side,  that,  if  not  the  suliject  of  any  injunction  or  direct  pro- 
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Libition  in  the  New  TestameDt,  slavery  is  a  wrong ;  that  it  is 
founded  merely  in  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  and  that  it  is  an 
oppression,  like  all  unjust  wars,  like  all  those  conflicts  by  which 
a  mighty  nation  subjects  a  weaker  nation  to  their  will ;  and 
that  slavery,  in  its  nature,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  the 
modifications  which  have  taken  place,  is  not  in  &ct  according  to 
the  meek  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  kindly  afiectioned,  it 
does  not  **  seek  another's,  and  not  its  own."  It  does  not  "  let 
the  oppressed  go  free."  These  are  sentiments  that  are  cher- 
ished, and  recently  with  greatly  augmented  force,  among  the 
people  of  the  northern  states.  It  has  taken  hold  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  has  more  or  less 
taken  hold  of  the  religious  feelings  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
mankind.  The  south,  upon  the  other  side,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  relation  between  the  two  races  all  their  lives, 
from  their  birth ;  having  been  taught  in  general  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  this  bondage  with  care  and  kindness — and  I  believe,  in 
general,  feeling  for  them  great  care  and  kindness — ^have  yet  not 
taken  this  view  of  the  subject  which  I  have  mentioned.  There 
are  thousands  of  religious  men,  with  consciences  as  tender  as 
any  of  their  brethren  at  the  north,  who  do  not  see  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  slavery ;  and  there  are  more  thousands,  perhaps,  that, 
whatsover  they  may  think  of  it  in  its  origin,  and  as  a  matter 
depending  upon  natural  right,  yet  take  things  as  they  are,  and, 
finding  slavery  to  be  an  established  relation  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  can  see  no  way  in  which  —  let  their  opinions 
on  the  abstract  question  be  what  they  may — ^it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  present  generation  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  rela- 
tion. And,  in  this  respect,  candor  obliges  me  to  say,  that  I 
believe  they  are  just  as  conscientious,  many  of  them — and  of 
the  religious  people,  all  of  them — as  they  are  in  the  north,  in 
holding  different  opinions. 

Why,  sir,  the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
other  day,  alluded  to  the  great  separation  of  that  great  religious 
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commimity,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  That  separation 
was  brought  about  by  diflferences  of  opinion  upon  this  peculiar 
subject  of  slavery.  I  felt  great  concern,  as  that  dispute  went 
on,  about  the  result ;  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  adjusted,  because  I  looked  upon  that  religious 
denomination  as  one  of  the  great  props  of  religion  and  morals, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The 
result  was  against  my  wishes  and  against  my  hopes.  I  have 
read  all  their  proceedings,  and  all  their  arguments,  but  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to.  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
any  real  ground  for  the  separation;  in  other  words,  that  no  good 
could  be  produced  by  that  separation.  I  must  say,  I  tliink  there 
was  some  want  of  candor  and  charity. 

Sir,  when  a  question  of  this  kind  takes  hold  of  the  religious 
sentiments  of  mankind,  and  comes  to  be  discussed  in  religious 
assemblies  of  the  clei^y  and  laity,  there  is  always  to  be  ex- 
pected, or  always  to  be  feared,  a  great  degree  of  excitement. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  manifested  by  his  whole  history, 
that  religious  disputes  are  apt  to  become  warm,  and  men's 
strength  of  conviction  is  proportionate  to  their  views  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  question.  In  all  such  disputes,  there  will 
sometimes  be  men  found  with  whom  everything  is  absolute — 
absolutely  wrong,  or  absolutely  right.  They  see  the  right 
clearly ;  they  think  others  ought  so  to  see  it,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  establish  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  wrong.  And  they  ai*e  not  seldom  wil- 
ling to  establish  that  line  upon  their  own  convictions  of  the 
truth  and  the  justice  of  their  own  opinions;  and  are  wil- 
ling to  mark  and  guard  that  line,  by  placing  along  it  a  series 
of  dogmas,  as  lineig  of  boundary  are  marked  by  posts  and 
stones.  There  are  men,  who,  with  clear  perceptions,  as  they 
think,  of  their  own  duty,  do  not  see  how  too  hot  a  pursuit 
of  one  duty  may  involve  them  in  the  violation  of  another, 
or  how  too  warm  an  embracement  of  one  truth  may  lead  to  a 
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disregard  of  other  tniUis  equally  important.  As  I  heard  it 
stated  strongly,  not  many  days  ago,  these  persons  are  disposed 
to  mount  upon  some  particular  duty  as  upon  a  war-horse,  and 
to  drive  furiously  on,  and  upon,  and  over  all  other  duties,  that 
may  stand  in  the  way.  There,  are  men,  who,  in  times  of  that  sort 
and  disputes  of  that  sort,  are  of  opinion,  that  human  duties  may 
be  ascertained  with  the  exactness  of  mathematics.  They  deal 
with  morals  as  with  mathematics,  and  they  think  what  is  rights 
may  be  distinguished  from  what  is  wrong,  with  the  precision  of 
an  algebraic  equation.  They  have,  therefore,  none  too  much  char- 
ity toward  others  who  differ  with  them.  They  are  apt,  too,  to 
think  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  perfect,  and  that  there  are 
no  compromises  or  modifications  to  be  made  in  submission  to 
difference  of  opinion,  or  in  deference  to  other's  men's  judgment 
If  their  perspicacious  vision  enables  them  to  detect  a  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  sun,  they  think  that  a  good  reason  why  the  sun  should 
be  struck  down  from  heaven.  They  prefer  the  chance  of  running 
into  utter  darkness,  to  living  in  heavenly  light,  if  that  heavenly 
light  be  not  absolutely  without  any  imperfection.  There  are 
impatient  men — too  impatient  always  to  give  heed  to  the  ad- 
monition of  St  Paul,  "  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come" — too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of 
moral  causes  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  do  not 
remember,  that  the  doctrines  and  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
have,  in  eighteen  hundred  years,  converted  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  human  race ;  and  among  the  nations  that  are  con- 
verted to  chrlstianty,  they  forget  how  many  vices  and  crimes, 
public  and  private,  still  prevail,  and  that  many  of  them  —  pub- 
lic crimes  especially,  which  are  offenses  against  the  christian 
religion  —  pass  without  exciting  particular  regret  or  indigna- 
tion. Thus  wars  are  waged,  and  unjust  wars.  1  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  just  wars.  There  certainly  are ;  but  it  was 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  person,  not  many  yeai*s  ago,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  wiis  one  of  the  great 
VOL.  u.  **^ 
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est  reproaches  to  human  nature,  that  wars  were  sometimes 
necessary.  The  defense  of  nations  sometimes  causes  a  war 
against  the  injustice  of  other  nations. 

Now,  sir,  in  this  state  of  sentiment,  upon  the  general  nature 
of  slavery,  lies  the  cause  of  a  great  portion  of  those  unhappy 
divisions,  exasperations,  and  reproaches,  which  find  vent  and 
support  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  Slavery  does  exist  in 
the  United  States.  It  did  exist  in  the  states  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  and  at  that  time. 

And  now  let  us  consider,  sir,  for  a  moment,  what  was  the 
state  of  sentiment,  north  and  south,  in  regard  to  slavery  at  the 
time  this  constitution  was  adopted.  A  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place  since,  but  what  did  the  wise  and  great  men  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  then  think  of  slavery  ?  In  what  estimation 
did  they  hold  it  in  1787,  when  this  constitution  was  adopted  ? 
Now,  it  will  be  found,  sir,  if  we  will  carry  ourselves  by  histor- 
ical research  back  to  that  day,  and  ascertain  men's  opinions  by 
authentic  records  still  existing  among  us,  that  there  was  no 
great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  north  and  the  south 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  both 
parts  of  the  country  held  it  equally  an  evil,  a  moral  and  polit- 
ical evil.  It  will  not  be  found,  that  either  at  the  north  or  at 
the  south,  there  was  much,  though  there  was  some,  invective 
against  slavery  as  inhuman  and  cruel.  The  great  ground  of 
objection  to  it  was  political ;  that  it  weakened  the  social  fabric ; 
that,  taking  the  place  of  free  labor,  society  was  less  strong,  and 
labor  was  less  productive ;  and,  therefore,  we  find,  from  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  the  clearest  expression  of  their 
opinion  that  slavery  was  an  evil.  And  tliey  ascribed  its  existence 
here,  not  without  truth,  and  not  without  some  acerbity  of  tem- 
per and  force  of  language,  to  the  injurious  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  who,  to  favor  the  navigator,  had  entailed  these  evils 
upon  the  colonies.  I  need  hardly  refer,  sir,  to  the  publications 
of  the  day.     They  are  matters  of  history  on  the  record.     The 
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eminent  m^  the  most  eminent  men,  and  nearly  all  the  conspio> 
uous  politicians  of  the  south,  held  the  same  sentiments,  that 
slavery  was  an  "  evil,"  a  "blight,"  a  "blast,"  a  "  mildew,"  a 
**  scourge,"  and  a  "  curse."  There  are  no  terms  of  reprobation 
of  slavery  so  vehement  in  the  north  of  that  day  as  in  the  south. 
The  north  was  not  so  much  excited  against  it  as  the  south,  and 
the  reason  is,  1  suppose,  because  there  was  much  less  at  the 
north ;  and  the  people  did  not  see,  or  think  they  saw,  the  evils 
BO  prominently  as  they  were  seen,  or  thought  too  be  seen,  at 
the  south. 

Then,  sir,  when  this  constitution  was  framed,  this  was  the 
light  in  which  the  convention  viewed  it.  The  convention  re- 
flected the  judgment  and  sentiments  of  the  great  men  of  the 
south.  A  member  of  the  other  house,  whom  I  have  not  the 
honor  to  know,  in  a  recent  speech,  has  collected  extracts  from 
these  public  documents.  They  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying,  and  the  question  then  was,  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  how 
to  deal  w^ith  as  an  evil.  Well,  they  came  to  this  general  re- 
sult. They  thought  that  slavery  could  not  be  continued  in  the 
country  if  the  importation  of  slaves  were  made  to  cease,  and 
therefore  they  provided,  that  after  a  certain  period,  the  impor- 
tation might  be  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  new  government 
Twenty  years  was  proposed  by  some  gentleman  —  a  northern 
gentleman,  I  think  —  and  many  of  the  southern  gentlemen  op- 
posed it  as  being  too  long.  Mr.  Madison,  especially,  was 
something  warm  against  it  He  said  it  would  bring  too  much 
of  this  mischief  into  the  country  to  allow  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  such  a  period,  because  we  must  take  along  with  us, 
in  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  when  we  are  considering  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  in  which  this  constitutional  provision 
originated,  that  the  conviction  of  all  men  was,  that  if  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  ceased,  the  white  race  would  multiply  faster 
than  the  black  race,  and  that  slavery  would,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally wear  out  and  expire.     It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  al- 
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lude  to  that,  I  had  almost  said  celebrated,  opinion  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son. You  observe,  sir,  that  the  term  "  slave,"  or  "  slavery,** 
is  not  used  in  the  constitution.  The  constitution  does  not  re- 
quire that  "  fugitive  slaves  "  shall  be  delivered  up.  It  requires 
that  "  persons  bound  to  service  in  one  state,  and  escaping  into 
another,  shall  be  delivered  up."  Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  term  slave,  or  slavery,  into  the  constitution  ; 
for  he  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  recognized  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  there  could 
be  property  in  men. 

Now,  sir,  all  this  took  place  at  the  convention  in  1787 ;  but 
connected  with  this,  concurrent  and  cotemporaneous,  is  an- 
other important  transaction,  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The 
convention  for  framing  this  constitution  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  and  sat  until  September,  1787.  During  all  that 
time  the  congress  of  the  United  States  was  in  session  at  New 
York.  It  was  a  matter  of  design,  as  we  know,  that  the  con- 
vention should  not  assemble  in  the  same  city  where  congress 
was  holding  its  sessions.  Almost  all  the  public  men  of  the 
country,  therefore,  of  distinction  and  eminence,  were  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  assemblies ;  and  I  think  it  happened,  in 
some  instances,  that  the  same  gentlemen  were  members  of 
both.  If  I  mistake  not,  such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Rufiis  King, 
then  a  member  of  congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  constitu- 
tution  from  that  state.  Now,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1787, 
the  very  time  when  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  was  framing 
this  constitution,  that  the  congress  in  New  York  was  framing 
the  ordinance  of  1 787.  They  passed  that  ordinance  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1787,  at  New  York,  the  very  month,  perhaps  the  very 
day,  on  which  these  questions  about  the  importation  of  slaves 
and  the  character  of  slavery  were  debated  in  the  convention  &% 
Philadelphia.     And  so  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  there  was  a 
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perfect  concurrence  of  opnion  between  these  respective  bodies ; 
and  it  resulted  in  this  ordinance  of  1787,  excluding  slavery,  as 
applied  to  all  the  territory  over  which  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  was,  all  the  territory  jiorth- 
west  of  the  Ohio.  Three  years  before,  Virginia  and  other 
states  had  made  a  cession  of  that  great  territory  to  the  United 
States.  And  a  most  magnificent  act  it  was.  I  never  reflect 
upon  it  without  a  disposition  to  do  honor  and  justice — and  jus- 
tice would  be  the  highest  honor  —  to  Virginia  for  that  act  of 
cession  of  her  northwestern  teiTitory.  I  will  say,  sir,  it  is  one 
of  her  &irest  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  only  second  to  that  other  daim 
which  attaches  to  her,  that  from  her  counsels,  and  from  the  intel- 
ligence and  patriotism  of  her  leading  statesmen,  proceeded  the 
first  idea,  put  into  practice,  for  the  formation  of  a  general  ccHh 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  Now,  sir,  the  ordinance  of  1787 
applied  thus  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  had  jurisdiction.  It  was  adopted  nearly  three 
years  before  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  op- 
eration ;  because  the  ordinance  took  effect  immediately  on  its 
passage,  while  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
framed,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  states  to  be  adopted  by  their  con- 
ventions ;  and  then  a  government  had  to  be  organized  under  it. 
This  ordinance,  then,  was  in  operation  and  force  when  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  this  government  put  in  motion,  in 
April,  1789. 

Mr.  President,  three  things  are  quite  dear  as  historical  truths 
One  is,  that  there  was  an  expectation  that  on  the  ceasing  of  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  slavery  would  begin  to  run  out 
in  this  Union.  That  was  hoped  and  expected.  Another  is, 
that  as  &r  as  there  was  any  power  in  congress  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  that  power  was  execu* 
ted  in  the  most  absolute  manner  and  to  the  fullest  extent    An 
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honorable  member  whose  health  does  not  allow  him  to  be  h&m 
to-day  — 

A  Senator.     He  is  here.     (Referring  to  Mr.  Calhoun.) 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  he  is — may  he  long  be  in 
health  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  serve  his  country.  He  said  the 
other  day,  that  he  considered  this  ordinance  as  the  first  in  a  se* 
ries  of  measur&s  calculated  to  enfeeble  the  south,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  just  participation  in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
thb  government.  He  says,  very  properly,  that  it  was  done 
under  the  old  confederation,  and  before  this  constitution  went 
into  effect ;  but,  my  present  purpose  is  only  to  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  was  done  with  the  entire  and  unanimous  concur- 
rence of*  the  whole  south.  Why,  there  it  stands !  The  vote 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  or- 
dinance,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual  vote,  and  that 
individual  was  a  northern  man.  But,  sir,  the  ordinance  abol- 
ishing, or  rather  prohibiting  slavery  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has 
the  hand  and  seal  of  every  southern  member  in  congress. 

The  other  and  third  clear  historical  truth  is,  that  the  conven- 
tion meant  to  leave  slavery,  in  the  states,  as  they  found  it,  «v 
tirely  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  states. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  sir,  and  this  the  state  of  opin- 
ion, under  which  those  very  important  matters  were  arranged, 
and  those  important  things  done;  that  is,  the  establidiment  oi 
the  constitution,  with  a  recognition  of  slavery  as  it  existed  m 
the  states,  the  establishment  of  the  ordinance  prohibiting,  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  those  territories,  and  the  leaving  to 
the  states  all  power  over  slavery,  in  their  own  limits. 

And  here,  sir,  we  may  pause.  We  may  reflect  for  a  mo^ 
ment  upon  the  entire  coincidence  and  concurrence  of  sentiment 
between  the  north  and  the  south  upon  these  questions,  at  the 
period  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.     But  opinions^  sir, 
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have  dunged — greatly  changed — dianged  north  and  changed 
south.  Slavery  is  not  regarded  in  the  south  now  as  it  was  then. 
I  see  an  honorable  member  of  this  body  paying  me  the  honor  of 
listening  to  my  remarks;  he  brings  to  me,  sir,  freshly  and 
vividly,  his  great  ancestor,  so  much  distinguished  in  his  day  and 
generation,  so  worthy  to  be  succeeded  by  so  worthy  a  grand- 
son, with  all  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia. 

There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  sentiment,  if  not  an  entire 
unanimity,  running  through  the  whole  community,  and  espe- 
dally  entertained  by  the  eminent  men  of  all  portions  of  the  coim- 
try.  But  soon  a  change  began  at  the  north  and  the  south,  and  a 
diversity  of  opinion  showed  itself— the  north  growing  much  more 
warm  and  strong  against  slavery,  and  the  south  growing  much 
more  warm  and  strong  in  its  support  Sir,  there  is  no  genera- 
tion of  mankind  whose  opinions  are  not  subject  to  be  influenced 
by  what  appears  to  them  to  be  their  present,  emergent,  and  exi- 
gent interest.  I  impute  to  the  south  no  particularly  selfish 
view,  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  her.  1  impute  to  her, 
certainly,  no  dishonest  view.  All  that  has  happened  has  be^i 
natural.  It  has  followed  those  causes  which  always  influence 
the  human  mind  and  operate  upon  it.  What,  then,  have  been 
the  causes  which  have  created  so  new  a  feeling  in  fiivor  of 
slavery  in  the  south  —  which  have  changed  the  whole  nomen- 
clature of  the  south  on  the  subject  —  and  from  being  thought 
of  and  described  in  the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  but  will  not 
repeat,  it  has  now  become  an  ^^  institution,"  a  ^^  cherished  insti- 
tution," in  that  quarter ;  no  evil,  no  scourge,  but  a  great  reli- 
gious, social,  and  moral  blessing  as  I  think  I  have  heard  it 
latterly  described  ]  I  suppose  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
uprising  and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  south. 
So  £u*  as  any  motive  of  honor,  justice,  and  general  judgmrat 
oould  act,  it  was  the  cotton  interest  that  gave  a  new  desire  to 
promote  slavery,  to  spread  it  and  to  use  its  labor.    I  agaui  say  ^ 
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that  that  was  produced  by  the  causes,  which  we  must  always 
expect  to  produce  like  effects ;  their  whole  interests  became 
connected  with  it.  If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  in  the  early  years  of  this  government, 
what  were  our  exports  ?  Cotton  was  hardly,  or  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent^nown.  The  tables  will  show  that  the  exports 
of  cotton  for  the  years  1790  and  '91,  were  not  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has  gone  on  increasing 
rapidly  until  it  may  now,  perhaps,  in  a  season  of  great  product 
and  high  prices,  amount  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In 
the  years  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  more  of  wax,  more  of 
indigo,  more  of  rice,  more  of  almost  every  article  of  export 
from  the  south,  than  of  cotton.  T  think  I  have  heard  it  said, 
when  Mr.  Jay  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1794  with  England,  he 
did  not  know  that  cotton  was  exported  at  all  from  the  United 
States ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  after  the  treaty,  which 
gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  carry  their  own  com- 
modities to  England  in  their  own  ships,  the  custom-house  in 
London  refused  to  admit  cotton,  upon  an  allegation  that  it 
could  not  be  an  American  production,  there  being,  as  they  sup- 
posed, no  cotton  raised  in  America.  They  would  hardly  think 
so  now! 

Well,  sir,  we  know  what  followed.  The  age  of  cotton  be- 
came a  golden  age  for  our  southern  brethren.  It  gratified  their 
desire  for  improvement  and  accumulation,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  excited  it.  The  desire  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon,  and 
there  soon  came  to  be  an  eagerness  for  other  territory  —  a 
new  area  or  new  areas  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop ; 
and  measures  leading  to  this  result,  were  brought  about  some- 
what rapidly,  one  after  another,  under  the  lead  of  southern 
men  at  the  head  of  the  government,  they  having  a  majority  in 
both  branches,  to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  honorable  mem* 
ber  from  South  Carolina  observed,  that  there  has  been  a  ma- 
jority all  along  in  favor  of  the  north.     If  that  bo  true,  sir,  the 
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north  has  acted  either  very  liberally  and  kindly,  or  very  weakly ; 
for  they  never  exercised  that  majority  five  times  in  the  history 
of  the  government.  Never.  Whether  they  were  out-gener 
aled,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  other  causes,  I  shall  not  stop 
to  consider,  but  no  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country  can  deny,  that  the  general  lead  in  ther^politics  of  the 
country,  for  three-fourths  of  the  period  tliat  has  elapstxl  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  has  been  a  southern  lead.  In 
1802,  in  pursuit  of  the  idea  of  opening  a  new  cotton  region, 
the  United  States  obtained  a  cession  from  Geoi^ia  of  the  whole 
of  her  western  territory,  now  embracing  the  rich  and  growing 
state  of  Alabama.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France,  out  of  which  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  been  fraii.ed,  as  slaveholding  states.  In  1819 
the  cession  of  Florida  was  made,  bringing  another  cession  of 
slaveholding  property  and  territory. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  thought  he 
saw  in  certain  operations  of  the  government,  such  as  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  revenue  and  the  tendency  of  those  meas- 
ures to  promote  emigration  into  the  country,  what  accounts  for 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  north  than  the  south.  He  thinks 
that  more  rapid  growth  was  not  the  operation  of  time,  but  of 
the  system  of  government  established  under  this  constitution. 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  so ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  if  any  operation  of  the  government 
could  be  shown  in  any  degree  to  have  promoted  the  popula- 
tion, and  growth,  and  wealth  of  the  north,  it  is  much  more  sure 
that  there  are  sundry  important  and  distinct  operations  of  the 
government,  about  which  no  man  can  doubt,  tending  to  pro- 
mote, and  which  absolutely  have  promoted,  the  increase  of  the 
slave  interest,  and  the  slave  territory,  of  the  south.  Allow  me 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  time  that  brought  in  Louisiana ;  it  was 
the  act  of  men.  It  was  not  time  that  brought  in  Florida ;  it 
was  the  act  of  men.     And  lastly,  sir,  to  complete  those  acts  of 

VOL.  II.  V 
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men,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  enlarge  the  area  and 
the  sphere  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  Texas — great,  Mid  vast, 
and  illimitable  Texas — ^was  added  to  the  Union,  as  a  slave  state, 
in  1845 ;  and  that,  sir,  pretty  much  closed  the  whole  chapter, 
and  settled  the  whole  account  That  closed  the  whole  chapter 
— that  settled  the  whole  account — ^because  the  anneication  of 
Texas,  upon  the  conditions  and  under  the  guaranties  upon  which 
she  was  admitted,  did  not  leave  an  acre  of  land,  capable  of  be- 
ing cultivated  by  slave  labor,  between  this  capitol  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  the  Nueces,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  boundary  of 
Texas — ^not  an  acre,  not  one.  From  that  moment,  the  whole 
country  from  this  place  to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  was 
fixed,  pledged,  fastened,  decided,  to  be  slave  territory  forever, 
by  the  solemn  guaranties  of  law. 

And  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I  stand 
this  day,  and  upon  the  truth  and  firmness  of  which  I  intend  to 
act  until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment, 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
a  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  be- 
ing free-soil  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some 
law,  and  some  irrepealable  law,  beyond  the  power  of  the  action 
of  this  government.  Now,  is  it  not  so  with  respect  to  Texas  ? 
Why,  it  is  most  manifestly  so.  The  honorable  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  held  an 
important  post  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government ; 
he  was  secretary  of  state.  Another  eminent  person,  of  great 
activity  and  adroitness  in  af&irs — I  mean  the  late  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  (Mr.  Walker) — was  a  leading  member  of  this 
body,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  business  of  annexation ;  and  I 
must  say  that  they  did  their  business  faithfully  and  thoroughly ; 
there  was  no  botch  left  in  it.  They  rounded  it  off,  and  made 
as  close  joiner- work  as  ever  was  put  together.  Resolutions  of 
annexation  were  brought  into  congress  fitly  joined  together — 
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oompact,  firm,  efficient,  oonclusive  upon  the  great  object  whidi 
they  had  in  view,  and  those  resolutions  passed. 

Allow  me  to  read  the  resolution.  It  is  the  third  clause  of 
the  second  section  of  the  resolution  of  the  1st  of  March,  1845, 
fi>r  the  admission  of  Texas,  which  applies  to  this  part  of  the 
case.     That  clause  reads  in  these  words : 

"New  states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  said  state  of  Texas,  and  haying  sufficient  population, 
may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such  states  as  may  be 
formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  86  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state,  asking  admission,  may  desire; 
and  in  such  state  or  states  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory 
north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  ser^ 
vitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited" 

Now  what  is  here  stipulated,  enacted,  secured  1  It  is,  that 
all  Texas  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  which  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state. 
It  was  a  slave  state,  and  therefore  came  in  as  a  slave  state,  and 
the  guaranty  is,  that  new  states  shall  be  made  out  of  it ;  and 
that  such  states  as  are  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  Texas  ly- 
ing south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  may  come  in  as  slave 
states,  to  the  number  of  four,  in  addition  to  the  state  then  in 
existence,  and  admitted  at  that  time  by  these  resolutions.  I 
know  no  mode  of  l^slation  which  can  strengthen  that.  I 
know  no  form  of  recognition  that  can  add  a  tittle  of  weight  to 
it.  I  listened  respectfully  to  the  resolutions  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell.)  He  proposed  to  recognize 
that  stipulation  with  Texas.  But  any  additional  recognition 
would  weaken  the  force  of  it,  because  it  stands  here  on  liie 
ground  of  a  contract,  a  thing  done,  for  a  ooosidaratioD.    It  is  % 
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law  founded  on  a  contract  with  Texas,  and  designed  to  cany 
that  contract  into  effect.  A  recognition  founded  not  on  any 
consideration,  or  any  contract,  would  not  be  so  strong  as  it 
now  stands  on  the  face  of  the  resolution.  Now,  I  know  no  way, 
I  candidly  confess,  in  which  this  government,  acting  in  good 
fidth,  as  I  trust  it  always  will,  can  relieve  itself  from  that  stip- 
ulation and  pledge  by  any  honest  course  of  legislation  what- 
ever. And,  therefore,  I  say  again,  that  so  far  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned— the  whole  of  Texas  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes, 
which  I  suppose  embraces  all  the  slave  territory — there  is  no 
land,  not  an  acre,  the  character  of  wKich  is  not  established  by 
law — a  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  without  the  violation  of 
ia  contract,  and  plain  disregard  of  the  public  faith. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  is  now  apparent,  that  my  proposition,  so  far 
as  Texas  is  concerned,  has  been  maintained ;  and  the  provision 
in  this  article — ^and  it  has  been  well  suggested  by  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  that  part  of  Texas  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude  may  be  formed  into  free 
states — ^is  dependent,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  consent  of  Texas, 
herself  a  slave  state. 

Well,  now,  sir,  how  came  this  ? — ^how  came  it,  that  within 
these  walls,  where  it  is  said  by  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina,  the  free  states  have  a  majority — that  this  res- 
olution of  annexation,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  found  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  congress  ?  Why,  sir,  it  found  that 
majority  by  the  great  addition  of  northern  votes  added  to  the 
entire  southern  vote,  or,  at  least,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south- 
em  votes.  That  majority  was  made  up  of  northern  as  well  as 
of  southern  votes.  In  the  house  of  representatives  it  stood,  I 
think,  about  eighty  southern  votes  and  about  fifty  northern 
votes  for  the  admission  of  Texas.  In  the  senate  the  vote  stood 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  twenty-seven,  and  twenty-five  against 
it;  and  of  those  twenty-seven  votes,  constituting  a  majority  for 
the  admission  of  Texas,  in  liiis  body,  no  less  than  thu*teen  of 
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tihem  came  from  the  free  states ;  four  of  them  were  from  New 
England.  The  whole  of  these  thirteen  senators,  from  the  free 
states — within  a  fraction,  you  see,  of  one-half  of  all  the  votes 
in  this  body  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  its  immeasurable 
extent  of  slave  territory — were  sent  here  by  the  votes  of  free 
states. 

Sir,  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  chapter  in  our  history  of 
political  events,  political  parties,  and  political  men,  as  is  afforded 
by  this  measure  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  this  immense 
territory,  over  which  a  bird  cannot  fly  in  a  week.  Sir,  New 
England,  with  some  of  her  votes,  supported  this  measure. 
Three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  liberty-loving  Connecticut  went 
for  it  in  the  other  house,  and  one-half  here.  There  was  one 
vote  for  it  in  Maine,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  the  vote  of 
the  honorable  member  who  addressed  the  senate  the  day  be 
fore  yesterday,  (Mr.  Hamlin,)  and  who  was  then  a  representa- 
tive from  Maine  in  the  other  house ;  but  there  was  a  vote  or 
two  from  Maine — ay,  and  there  was  one  vote  for  it  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  gentleman  then  representing,  and  now  living  in, 
the  district  in  which  the  prevalence  of  free-soil  sentiment  for  a 
couple  of  years  or  so,  has  defeated  the  choice  of  any  member 
to  represent  it  in  congress.  Sir,  that  body  of  northern  and 
eastern  men,  who  gave  those  votes  at  that  time,  are  now  seen 
taking  upon  themselves,  in  the  nomenclature  of  politics,  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  northern  democracy.  They  undertook  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  this  empire — ^if  I  may  call  a  republic  an  empire 
— ^and  their  policy  was,  and  they  persisted  in  it,  to  bring  into 
this  country  all  the  territory  they  could.  They  did  it  under 
pledges — ^absolute  pledges  to  the  slave  interest  in  the  case  of 
Texas,  and  afterward  they  lent  their  aid  in  bringing  in  these 
new  conquests.  My  honorable  friend  from  Georgia,  in  March, 
1847,  moved  the  senate  to  declare  that  the  war  ought  not  to 
be  prosecuted  for  acquisition,  for  conquest,  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Mexico.     The  same  northern  democracy  entirely  voted 
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•gaiBstit  He  did  not  get  a  vote  from  them.  It  suited  the  views^ 
the  patriotism,  the  elevated  sentiments  of  the  northern  democ- 
racy to  bring  in  a  world  here,  among  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Califoniia  and  New  Mexico,  or  any  other  part  of  Mexico,  and 
then  quarrel  about  it ;  to  bring  it  in,  and  then  endeavor  to  put 
upon  it  the  saving  grace  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  There  were  two 
eminent  and  highly  respectable  gentlemen  from  the  north  and 
east,  then  leading  gentlemen  in  the  senate — I  refer,  and  I  do  so 
with  fflitire  respect,  for  I  entertain  for  both  of  those  gentlemen 
in  general,  high  regard,  to  Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Niles,  of  Connecticut,  who  voted  for  the  admission  of  Texas. 
Ttiey  would  not  have  that  vote  any  other  way  than  as  it  stood ; 
and  they  would  have  it  as  it  did  stand.  I  speak  of  the  vote 
upon  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Those  two  gentlemen  would 
have  the  resolution  of  annexation  just  as  it  is,  and  they  voted 
for  it  just  as  it  is,  and  their  eyes  were  all  open  to  it.  My  hon- 
orable iriend,  the  member  from  South  Carolina,  who  addressed 
us  the  other  day,  was  then  secretary  of  state.  His  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Murphy,  the  charge  de  affaires  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  Texas,  had  been  published.  That  correspondence 
was  all  before  those  gentlemen,  and  the  secretary  had  the  bold- 
ness and  candor  to  avow  in  that  correspondence,  that  the  great 
object  sought  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  strengthen  the 
slave  interest  of  the  south.  Why,  sir,  he  said,  in  so  many 
words 

Mb.  Calhoun.  Will  the  honorable  senator  permit  me  to  internipt 
him  for  a  moment  / 

Certainly. 

Mb.  Calhoun.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  interrupt  the  honorable 
gentleman;  but,  upon  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  I  deem  it 
right  to  put  myself  rectiu,  I  did  not  put  it  upon  the  ground  aa- 
Bumed  by  the  senator.  I  put  it  upon  this  ground :  that  Great 
Britain  had  announced  to  this  country,  in  so  many  words,  that  her 
objeot  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  through  Texas,  to  ae- 
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eomplish  the  abolisliinent  of  slayery  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  The  ground  I  put  it  on  was,  that  it  would  make  an  ex- 
posed frontier,  and,  if  Great  Britain  succeeded  in  her  object^  it 
would  be  impossible  that  that  frontier  could  be  secured  against  the 
aggression  of  the  abolitionists ;  and  that  this  government  was  bound, 
tinder  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution,  to  protect  us  against  such 
a  state  of  things. 

That  comes,  I  suppose,  sir,  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  It 
was,  that  Texas  must  be  obtained  for  the  securily  of  the  slave 
interest  of  the  south. 

Mr.  Calhoun.     Another  view  is  very  distinctly  given. 

That  was  the  object  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  of  a 
worthy  gentleman  not  now  living,  who  preceded  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  in  that  office.  There  repose  on 
the  files  of  the  department  of  state,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know, 
strong  letters  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  the  United  States  minister 
in  England,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  to  the  same  minister 
from  the  honorable  senator  himself,  asserting  to  this  effect  the 
sentiments  of  this  government ;  that  Great  Britain  was  expected 
not  to  interfere  to  take  Texas  out  of  the  hands  of  its  then  ex- 
isting government,  and  make  it  a  free  country.  But  my  argu-  . 
ment,  my  suggestion  is  this :  that  those  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  northern  democracy,  when  Texas  was  brought  into 
the  Union,  saw,  with  all  their  eyes,  that  it  was  brought  in  as  a 
slave  country,  and  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  main- 
tained, as  slave  territory,  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  I  rather 
think  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state, 
might,  in  some  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murphy,  have 
suggested  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  say  too  much  about  this 
object,  that  it  might  create  some  alarm.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Murphy  wrote  to  him,  that  England  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  constitution  of  Texas,  because  it  was  a  constitution  establish* 
ing  slavery,  and  that  what  the  United  States  had  to  do,  was  to  aid 
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the  people  of  Texas  in  upholding  their  constitution;  but  that  no- 
thing should  be  said  which  should  offend  the  fanatical  men  of  the 
north.  But.  sir,  the  honorable  member  did  avow  this  object, 
himself,  openly,  boldly,  and  manfully ;  he  did  not  disguise  his 
conduct  or  his  motives. 

Mr.  Calhoun.     Never,  never  I 

What  he  means  he  is  very  apt  to  say. 

Mr,  Calhoun.     Always,  always. 

And  I  honor  him  for  it.  This  admission  of  Texas  was  in 
1845.'  Then,  in  1847,  flagrante  bello  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  proposition  I  have  mentioned,  was 
brought  forward  by  my  friend  from  Georgia,  and  the  northern 
democracy  voted  straight  ahead  against  it.  Their  remedy  was 
to  apply  to  the  acquisitions,  after  they  should  come  in,  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  What  follows  1  These  two  gentlemen,  worthy 
and  honorable,  and  influential  men — and  if  they  had  not  been, 
they  could  not  have  carried  the  measure — these  two  gentlemen, 
members  of  this  body,  brought  in  Texas,  and  by  their  votes 
they  also  prevented  the  pass^e  of  the  resolution  of  the  honor- 
able member  from  Georgia,  and  then  they  went  home  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  free-soil  party.  And  there  they  stand, 
sir !  They  leave  us  here,  bound  in  honor  and  conscience  by 
the  resolutions  of  annexation ;  they  leave  us  here  to  take  the 
odium  of  fulfilling  the  obligations,  in  favor  of  slavery,  which 
they  voted  us  into,  or  else  the  greater  odium  of  violating  those 
obligations,  while  they  are  at  home  making  rousing  and  capital 
.speeches  for  free  soil  and  no  slavery.  And  therefore  I  say,  sir, 
that  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  our  history,  respecting  public 
measures  and  public  men,  more  full  of  what  should  create  sur- 
prise, more  full  of  what  does  create,  in  my  mind,  extreme  mor- 
tification, than  that  of  the  conduct  of  this  northern  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes,  when  a  man  is  found  in  a  new  r©- 
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lation  to  things  around  him,  and  to  other  men,  he  says  that  the 
world  has  changed,  and  that  he  has  not  changed.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  our  self-respect  leads  us  often  to  make  this  declaration 
in  regard  to  ourselves,  when  it  is  not  exactly  true.  An  indi- 
vidual is  more  apt  to  change,  perhaps,  than  all  the  world  around 
him.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  under  the  re- 
sponsibility which  I  know  I  incur  by  what  I  am  now  stating 
here,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  recur  to  the  various  expressions  and 
statements,  made  at  various  times,  of  my  own  opinions  and  res- 
olutions respecting  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  all  that  has  fol- 
lowed. Sir,  as  early  as  1836,  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  1837,  a 
matter  of  conversation  and  correspondence  between  myself  and 
some  private  friends,  was  this  project  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States ;  and  an  honorable  gentleman,  with  whom  I  have 
hiad  a  long  acquaintance,  a  friend  of  mine,  now  perhaps  in  this 
chamber — ^I  mean  General  Hamilton,  of  South  CJarolina — ^was 
knowing  to  that  correspondence.  1  had  voted  for  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence,  because  I  believed  it  was  an  existing 
feet,  surprising  and  astonishing  as  it  was,  and  I  wished  well  to 
the  new  republic ;  but  I  manifested  from  the  first  utter  opposi- 
tion to  bringing  her,  with  her  territory,  into  the  Union.  I  had 
occasion,  sir,  in  1837,  to  meet  friends  in  New  York,  on  some 
political  occasion,  and  I  then  stated  my  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  occasion  to  advert  to 
it ;  and  I  will  ask  a  friend  near  me  to  do  me  the  favor  to  read 
an  extract  from  the  speech,  for  the  senate  may  find  it  rather 
tedious  to  listen  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  delivered  in  Niblo's 
Garden,  in  1837. 

Mr.  Greene  tlien  read  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  senator,'  to  which  he  referred : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is 

likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my  entire 

unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the 

African  race  on  this  continent^  or  add  other  slave-holding  states  to 

vol.il  V*  ^ 
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the  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  regard  Blarery  in  itself  as  a  great 
moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  nse  language  which  has  been 
adopted  by  distinguished  men.  themselves  citizens  of  slave-holding 
states.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  favor  or  encourage  its  fur- 
ther extension.  We  have  slavery  already  among  us.  The  constitu- 
tion found  it  among  us ;  it  recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guar- 
■anties.  To  the  full  extent  of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound,  in 
honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  constitution.  All  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  states  which 
are  already  in  the  Union,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  me,  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirit  and  to 
the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  states,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  states  them- 
selves ;  they  have  never  submitted  it  to  congress,  and  congress  has 
no  rightfnl  power  over  it  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no  act,  no 
measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere 
or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several 
states  over  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  exists  within  their  respective 
limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and  imperative 
duty. 

*'But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  states,  the  subject 
assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  Our  rights  and  our  duties  are 
then  both  different     ......... 

"I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union ;  no  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  ob- 
jections to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  my  judgment,  decisive  character." 

I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  add  to,  nor  to  take  back,  from  those 
sentiments.  That,  the  senate  will  perceive,  was  in  1837.  The 
purpose  of  immediately  annexing  Texas,  at  that  time,  was  abati- 
doned  or  postponed,  and  it  was  not  revived,  with  any  vigor  for 
some  years.  In  the  mean  time,  it  had  so  happened,  that  1  had 
become  a  member  of  the  executive  administration,  and  was,  for 
a  short  period,  in  the  department  of  state.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  was  a  subject  of  conversation — not  confidential — ^with 
the  president  and  heads  of  departments,  as  well  as  with  other 
public  men.  No  serious  attempt  was  then  made,  however,  to 
bciug  it  about.    I  lefl  the  department  of  state  in  May,  1843, 
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and  shortly  after,  I  learned,  though  no  way  connected  with  o£^ 
ficial  information,  that  a  design  had  been  taken  up,  of  bringiiig 
Texas,  with  her  slave  territory  and  population,  into  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  was' here,  in  Washington,  at  the  time;  and  per- 
sons are  now  here  who  will  remember,  that  we  had  an  arranged 
meeting  for  convet^ation  upon  it.  I  went  home,  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  proclaimed  the  existence  of  that  purpose ;  but  I  could 
get  no  audience,  and  but  little  attention.  Some  did  not  believe 
it,  and  some  were  too  much  engaged  in  their  own  pursuits  to 
give  it  any  heed.  They  had  gone  to  their  farms,  or  to  their 
merchandize,  and  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  any  sentiment  in 
New  England  or  in  Massachusetts  that  should  combine  the  two 
great  political  parties  against  this  annexation;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  no  hope  of  bringing  the  northern  democracy  into  that 
view,  for  the  leaning  was  all  the  other  way.  But,  sir,  even 
with  whigs,  and  leading  whigs,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  there  was 
a  great  indifference  toward  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  slave 
territory,  into  this  Union.  It  went  on.  I  was  then  out  of  con- 
gress. The  annexation  resolution  passed  the  1st  of  March, 
1845.  The  legislature  of  Texas  complied  with  the  conditions, 
and  accepted  the  guaranties ;  for  the  phraseology  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  is,  that  Texas  is  to  come  in  "upon  the 
conditions,  and  under  the  guaranties,  herein  prescribed."  I 
happened  to  be  returned  to  the  senate  in  March,  1845,  and  was 
here  in  December,  1845,  when  the  acceptance  by  Texas,  of  the 
conditions  proposed  by  congress,  were  laid  before  us  by  the 
president ;  and  an  act,  for  the  consummation  of  the  connection, 
was  laid  before  the  two  houses.  The  connection  was  not  com- 
pleted. A  final  law,  doing  the  deed  of  annexation  ultimately, 
had  not  been  passed ;  and  when  it  was  upon  its  final  passage 
here,  I  expressed  ray  opposition  to  it,  and  recorded  my  vote  m 
the  negative ;  and  there  that  vote  stands,  with  the  observations 
that  I  made  upon  that  occasion.  It  has  happened,  that  between 
1837  and  this  time,  on  various  occasions  and  opportunities,  I 
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have  expressed  my  entire  opposition  to  the  admission  of  slave 
states,  or  the  acquidtion  of  new  slave  territories,  to  be  added 
to  the  United  States.  I  know,  sir,  no  change  in  my  own  sen- 
laments,  or  my  own  purposes,  in  that  respect  I  will  now, 
again,  ask  ray  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  to  read  another  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  mine,  made  at  a  whig  convention,  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  month  of  September,  1847. 

Mr.  Greene  here  read  the  following  extract  from  the  speech : 

**'We  hear  much  just  now  of  a  panacea  for  the  dangers  and  evils 
of  slavery  and  slave  annexation,  which  they  call  the  *  WUmot  Pror 
«Mo/  Tliat  certainl}"-  is  a  just  sentiment^  but  it  is  not  a  sentiment 
to  found  any  new  party  upon.  It  is  not  a  sentiment  on  which  Mas- 
sachusetts whigs  differ.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  hall  who  holds 
to  it  more* firmly  than  I  do,  nor  one  who  adheres  to  it  more  than 
another. 

"I  feel  some  little  interest  in  this  matter,  sir.  Did  not  I  commit 
myself  in  1838  to  the  whole  doctrine,  fully,  entirely  ?  And  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  cannot  quite  consent  that  more  recent 
discoveries  should  claim  the  merit  and  take  out  a  patent. 

"  I  deny  the  priority  of  their  invention.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  it 
is  not  their  thunder.     .        . 

"We  are  to  use  the  first,  and  last,  and  every  occasion  which  of- 
fers, to  oppose  the  extension  of  slave  power. 

"  But  I  speak  of  it  here,  as  in  congress,  as  a  political  question — 
a  question  for  statesmen  to  act  upon.  We  must  eo  regard  it  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  less  important  in  a  moral  point 
of  view — that  it  is  not  more  important  in  many  other  points  of  view ; 
but^  as  a  legislator,  or  in  any  official  capacity,  I  must  look  at  it^  con- 
eider  it,  and  decide  it,  as  a  matter  of  political  action." 

On  other  occasions,  in  debates  here,  I  have  expressed  my  de- 
termination to  vote  for  no  acquisition,  or  cession,  or  annexation, 
north  or  south,  east  or  west.  My  opinion  has  been,  that  wo 
have  territory  enough,  and  that  we  should  follow  the  Spartan 
maxim,  "  Improve,  adorn  what  you  have,  seek  no  farther."  1 
think  that  it  was  in  some  observations  that  I  made  here  on  the 
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three  million  loan  bill,  that  I  avowed  that  sentiment.  In  short, 
sir,  the  sentiment  has  been  avowed  quite  as  often,  in  as  many- 
places,  and  before  as  many  assemblages,  as  any  humble  sent!, 
ments  of  mine  ought  to  be  avowed. 

But  now  that,  under  certain  conditions,  Texas  is  in,  with  all 
her  territories,  as  a  slave  state,  with  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  she 
is  divided  into  many  states,  those  states  may  come  in  as  slave 
states  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
this  subject  1  I  know  no  way  of  honorable  le^slation,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  the  enactment,  but  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect all  that  we  have  stipulated  to  do.  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  my  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  that,  as 
soon  as  the  time  comes  when  she  is  entitled  to  another  repre- 
sentative, we  should  create  a  new  state.  The  rule  in  regard  to 
it  I  take  to  be  this :  that  when  we  have  created  new  states  out 
of  territories,  we  have  generally  gone  upon  the  idea,  that  when 
there  is  population  enough  to  form  a  state — sixty  thousand,  or 
some  such  thing — we  would  create  a  state ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  when  a  state  is  divided,  and  two  or  more  states 
made  out  of  it.  It  does  not  follow,  in  such  a  case,  that  the 
same  rule  of  apportionment  should  be  applied.  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  and  discretion  of  congress, 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  I  may  not  then  be  here — ^I  may. 
have  no  vote  to  give  on  the  occasion ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  to-day,  that,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
matter,  this  government  is  solemnly  pledged,  by  law  and  con- 
tract, to  create  new  states  out  of  Texas,  with  her  consent,  when 
her  population  shall  justify  such  a  proceeding,  and  so  far  as 
such  states  are  formed  out  of  Texan  territory  lying  south  of 
86  degrees  30  minutes,  to  let  them  come  in  as  slave  states. 
The  time  of  admission,  and  requisite  population,  must  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  discretion  of  congress.  But  when  new  states 
shall  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  they  have  a  fixed  right  to  como 
into  the  Union  as  slave  states.    That  is  the  meaning  of  the 
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resolution  which  our  friends,  the  northern  democracy,  have  left 
us  to  fulfill ;  and  I,  for  one,  mean  to  fulfill  it,  because  1  will  not 
violate  the  fiiith  of  the  government 

Now,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  I  hold  slavery  to  be 
excluded  from  those  territories  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that 
which  admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas — I  mean  the  law  of  na- 
ture—of physical  geography — the  law  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth.  That  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength  beyond  all 
terms  of  human  enactment,  that  slavery  cannot  exist  in  Califor- 
nia or  New  Mexico.  Understand  me,  sir — ^I  mean  slavery  as 
we  regard  it ;  slaves  in  gross,  of  the  colored  race,  transferable 
by  sale  and  delivery,  like  other  property.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  point,  but  leave  it  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  discuss  it ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  no  slave  of  that 
description  in  California  now.  I  understand  that  peonism,  a 
sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there ;  or,  rather,  a  voluntary 
sale  of  a  man  and  his  of&pring  for  debt,  as  it  is  arranged  and 
exists  in  some  parts  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  But  what 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  African  slavery,  as  we  see  it  among  us, 
is  as  utterly  impossible  to  find  itself,  or  to  be  found  in  Mexico, 
as  any  other  natural  impossibility. 

California  and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatic,  in  their  formation 
and  scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  mountains, 
of  enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  barren — entirely  barren — their 
tops  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There  may  be  in  California, 
now  made  free  by  its  constitution — and  no  doubt  there  are — 
some  tracts  of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  so  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Pray,  what  is  the  evidence  which  every  gentleman  must 
have  obtained  on  this  subject,  firom  information  sought  by  him- 
self  or  communicated  by  others'?  I  have  inquired,  and  read 
all  1  could  find,  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico  that  could  by 
any  possibility  induce  anybody  to  go  there  with  slaves  1    There 
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are  some  narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  tbe  borders  of  the 
rivers ;  but  the  rivers  themselves  dry  up  before  midsummer  is 
gone.  All  that  the  people  can  do,  is  to  raise  some  little  arti- 
cles— some  little  wheat  for  their  tortillas — and  all  that  by  irriga- 
tion. And  who  expects  to  see  a  hundred  black  men  cultiva- 
ting tobacco,  com,  cotton,  rice,  or  anything  else,  on  lands  in 
New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irrigation  1  I  look  upon  it, 
therefore,  as  a  fixed  fact,  to  use  an  expresaon  current  at  this 
day,  that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are  destined  to  be 
&eey  so  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all,  which  I  believe,  especially 
in  r^ard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very  little  for  a  great  length  of 
time — free  by  the  arrangement  of  things  by  the  Power  above 
us.  I  have  therefore  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that  this  coun- 
try is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live 
there,  by  as  irrepealable  and  a  more  irrepealable  law,  than  the 
law  that  attaches  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in  Texas ;  and 
I  will  say  further,  that  if  a  resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  be- 
fore us,  to  provide  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I 
would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into  it  whatever.  The 
use  of  such  a  prohibition  would  be  idle,  as  it  respects  any  ef- 
fect it  would  have  upon  the  territory ;  and  I  would  not  take 
pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  reenact  the 
will  of  God.  And  I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot  proviso,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.  I  would  put  into  it  no  evi- 
dence of  the  votes  of  superior  power,  to  wound  the  pride,  even 
whether  a  just  pride,  a  rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride — 
to  wound  the  pride  of  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  south- 
em  states.  1  have  no  such  object — ^no  such  purpose.  They 
would  think  it  a  taunt — an  indignity.  They  would  think  it  to 
be  an  act  taking  away  firom  them  what  they  regard  a  proper 
equality  of  privilege ;  and  whether  they  expect  to  realize  any 
benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think  it  a  theoretic  wrong — 
that  something  more  or  less  derogatory  to  their  character  and 
their  rights  had  taken  place.     I  propose  to  inflict  no  such  wound 
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upon  anybody,  unless  something  essentially  important  to  the 
country,  and  efficient  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, is  to  be  effected.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  sir — ^and  I  repeat 
it  because  I  wish  it  to  be  understood — that  I  do  not  propose  to 
address  the  senate  often  on  this  subject.  I  desire  to  pour  out 
all  my  heart  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible ;  and  I  say  again, 
that  if  a  proposition  were  now  here  for  a  government  for  New 
Mexico,  and  it  was  moved  to  insert  a  provision  for  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery,  I  would  not  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  established,  so  far  as  I  proposed 
to  go  into  any  line  of  observation  to  establish,  the  proposition 
with  which  I  set  out,  and  upon  which  I  propose  to  stand  or  fall ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  states  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  United  States, 
has  a  fixed  and  settled  character,  now  fixed  and  settled  by  law, 
which  cannot  be  repealed  in  the  case  of  Texas,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  public  &ith,  and  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  human 
power  in  regard  to  California  or  New  Mexico ;  that,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  laws,  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  states, 
or  in  the  territories,  has  now  received  a  fixed  and  decided 
character. 

Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  government  for  New  Mex- 
ico, and  anybody  should  propose  a  Wilmot  proviso,  I  should 
treat  it  exactly  as  Mr.  Polk  treated  that  provision  for  exclu- 
ding slavery  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Polk  was  known  to  be  in 
opinion  decidedly  averse  to  the  Wilmot  proviso  ;  but  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  government  for  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  and,  though  the  proviso  was  there,  he  knew  it  would 
be  entirely  nugatory ;  and,  since  it  must  be  entirely  nugatory, 
since  it  took  away  no  right,  no  describable,  no  estimable,  no 
weighable,  or  tangible  right  of  the  south,  he  said  he  would  sign 
the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a  law  to  form  a  government  in 
that  territory,  and  let  that  entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  oonnoo- 
tion,  entirely  senseless,  proviso  remain. 
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For  myself,  I  will  say  that  we  hear  much  of  the  annexation 
of  Canada ;  and  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  the  northern  de- 
mocracy, or  any  one  of  the  free-soil  party,  who  supposes  it  ne- 
cessary to  insert  a  Wilmot  proviso  in  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico,  that  man  will  of  couree  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  everlasting  snows  of  Canada  from 
the  foot  of  slavery,  by  the  same  overpowering  wing  of  an  act 
of  congress.  Sir,  wherever  there  is  a  particular  good  to  be 
done — ^wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  staid  back  from 
becoming  slave  territory — ^I  am  ready  to  assert  the  principle 
of  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  I  am  pledged  to  it  from  the  year 
1837 ;  I  have  been  pledged  to  it  again  and  again  ;  and  I  will 
perform  those  pledges ;  but  I  will  not  do  a  thing  unnecessary, 
that  wounds  the  feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  disgrace  to  my 
own  understanding. 

Mr"  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is 
found  to  exist  a  state  of  crimination  and  recrimination  between 
the  north  and  the  south.  There  are  lists  of  grievances  produced 
by  each ;  and  those  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  alienate  the 
minds  of  one  portion  of  the  country  from  the  other,  exasperate 
the  feelings,  and  subdue  the  sense  of  fraternal  connection,  and 
patriotic  love,  and  mutual  regard.  I  shall  bestow  a  little  at- 
tention, sir,  upon  these  various  grievances,  produced  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other. 

I  b^in  with  the  complaints  of  the  south :  I  will  not  answer, 
ferther  than  I  have,  the  general  statements  of  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  north  has  grown  upon 
the  south  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  administering  this 
government,  in  the  collecting  of  its  revenues,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  disputed  topics,  and  1  have  no  inclination  to  enter 
into  them.  But  I  will  state  these  complaints,  especially  one 
complaint  of  the  south,  which  has  in  my  opinion  just  founda- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  there  has  been  found  at  the  north,  among 
individuals  and  among  legislatures  of  the  north,  a  disinclination 
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perform,  fully,  their  constitutional  duties,  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  persons  bound  to  service,  who  have  escaped  into  the 
free  states. 

In  that  respect,  it  is  ray  judgment  that  the  south  is  right,  and 
the  north  is  wrong.  Every  member  of  every  northern  legisla- 
ture is  bound,  by  oath,  liite  every  other  officer  in  the  country, 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution,  which  says  to  these  states,  they  shall  de- 
liver up  fugitives  from  service,  is  as  binding  in  honor  and  con- 
science as  any  other  article.  No  man  fulfills  his  duty  in  any 
legislature  who  sets  himself  to  find  excuses,  evasions,  escapes 
from  this  constitutional  obligation.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
themselves,  or  to  the  states  themselves.  It  says,  that  those 
persons  escaping  to  other  states,  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  I 
confess  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  an  in- 
junction upon  the  states  themselves.  When  it  is  said  that  a 
person  escaping  into  another  state,  and  becoming  therdbre 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  shall  be  delivered  up,  it 
seem?  to  me  the  import  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  state  itself^ 
in  obedience  to  the  constitution,  shall  cause  him  to  be  delivered 
up.  That  is  my  judgment  I  have  always  entertained  that 
opinion,  and  I  entertain  it  now.  But  when  the  subject,  some 
years  ago,  was  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the  power  to  cause  fugi- 
tives from  service  to  be  delivered  up,  was  a  power  to  be  exer- 
cised under  the  authority  of  this  government  I  do  not  know, 
on  the  whole,  that  it  may  not  have  been  a  fortunate  decision. 
My  habit  is  to  respect  the  result  of  judicial  deliberations,  and 
the  solemnity  of  judicial  decisions. 

But,  as  it  now  stands,  the  business  of  seeing  that  these  fugi- 
tives are  delivered  up,  resides  in  the  power  of  congress,  and  the 
national  judicature,  and  my  friend  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary 
committee  has  a  bill  on  the  subject,  now  before  the  senate,  with 
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some  amendments  to  it,  which  I  propose  to  support,  with  all  its 
provisions,  to  the  fullest  ext^t  And  I  desire  to  call  the  at 
tention  of  all  sober-minded  men,  of  all  conscientious  men,  in 
the  north,  of  all  men  who  are  not  carried  away  by  any  fanati- 
cal idea,  or  by  any  false  idea  whatever,  to  their  constitutional 
obligations.  I  put  it  to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the 
north,  as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question  of  conscience, 
What  right  have  they,  in  all  their  legislative  capacity,  or 
any  other,  to  endeavor  to  get  round  this  constitution,  to  em- 
embarass  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape  from  themi 
None  at  all — none  at  all.  Neither  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science, nor  before  the  face  of  the  constitution,  are  they  jus- 
tified, in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  their  con- 
sideration. They  probably,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  times,  have 
not  stopped  to  consider  of  this ;  they  have  followed  what  seemed 
to  be  the  current  of  thought  and  of  motives  as  the  occasion 
arose,  and  neglected  to  investigate  fully  the  real  question,  and  to 
consider  their  constitutional  obligations,  as  I  am  sure,  if  they 
did  consider,  they  would  fulfill  them  with  alacrity.  Therefore, 
I  repeat,  sir,  that  here  is  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
north,  well  founded,  which  ought  to  be  removed  —  which  it  is 
now  in  the  power  of  the  different  departments  of  this  govern- 
ment to  remove  —  which  calls  for  the  enactment  of  proper 
laws,  authorizing  the  judicature  of  this  government,  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  recapture  of  fugi* 
tive  slaves,  and  for  the  restoration  of  them  to  those  who  daim 
them.  Wherever  I  go,  and  whenever  I  speak  on  the  subject  — 
and  when  I  speak  here,  1  desire  to  speak  to  the  whole  north 
—  1  say  that  the  south  has  been  mjured  in  this  respect,  and  has  a 
right  to  complain ;  and  the  north  has  been  too  careless  of  what 
I  think  the  constitution  peremptorily  and  emphatically  enjoins 
upon  it  as  a  duty. 

Complaint  has  been  made  against  certain  resolutions  that 
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emanate  from  legislatures  at  the  north,  and  are  sent  hen)  to  uii^ 
not  only  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  district,  but  some- 
times recommending  congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  states.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  called 
upon  to  present  any  resolutions  here  which  could  not  bo  refer- 
.able  to  any  committee  or  any  power  in  congress,  and,  there- 
fore, I  should  be  unwilling  to  receive  from  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  any  instructions  to  present  resolutions,  expres- 
sive of  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  moment  in  the  states,  for  two  reasons ; 
because  -^  first,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  next,  I  do  not  consider 
that  I,  as  her  representative  here,  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Sir,  it  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common ;  and  if 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  do  not  like  that  opinion,  they  have 
a  great  deal  more  power  to  put  it  down,  than  I  have  to  uphold 
it  It  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common  a  prac- 
tice for  the  state  legislatures  to  present  resolutions  here  on  all 
subjects,  and  to  instnict  us  here  on  all  subjects.  There  is  no 
public  man  that  requires  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  who 
requires  information  more  than  I  do,  or  desires  it  more  hear- 
tily ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  come  in  too  imperative  a 
a  shape. 

I  took  notice,  with  pleasure,  of  some  remarks  upcHi  this  sub- 
ject made  the  other  day  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  by  a 
young  man  of  talent  and  character,  from  whom  the  best  hopes 
may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  Hillard.  lie  told  the  sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts  that  he  would  vote  for  no  instructions 
whatever  to  be  forwarded  to  members  of  congress,  nor  for  any 
resolutions  to  be  offered,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Massachusetts, 
as  to  what  their  members  of  congress  ought  to  do.  He  said 
that  he  saw  no  propriety  in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  in- 
structions and  reading  lectures  to  another  set  of  public  servanta 
To  their  own  master,  all  of  them  must  stand  or  &11,  and  that 
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master  is  tbeir  constituents.  1  wish  these  sentiments  could  be> 
come  more  common  —  a  great  deal  more  common.  I  have 
never  entered  into  the  question,  and  never  shall,  about  the  bind- 
ing force  of  instructions.  I  will,  however,  simply  say  this : 
if  there  be  any  matter  of  interest  pending  in  this  body,  while 
1  am  a  member  of  it,  in  which  Massachusetts  has  an  interest 
of  her  own,  not  adverse  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country, 
i  shall  pursue  her  instructions  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with 
all  the  efficiency  which  I  can  bring  to  the  occasion.  But  if  the 
question  be  one  which  afiects  her  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
fUflfects  the  interests  of  all  other  states,  I  shall  no  more  regard 
her  political  wishes  or  instructions,  than  I  would  regard  the 
wishes  of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arbitrator  or  re^ 
eree,  to  decide  some  question  of  important  private  right,  and 
who  might  instruct  me  to  decide  in  his  favor.  If  ever  there 
was  a  government  upon  earth,  it  is  this  government;  if  ever  there 
was  a  body  upon  earth,  it  is  this  body,  which  should  consider  it> 
self  as  composed  by  agreement  of  all,  appointed  by  some,  but 
oi^anized  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  sitting  here  under  the 
solemn  obligations  of  oath  and  conscience,  to  do  that  which 
they  think  is  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies,  of  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  speak,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  have  very  dear 
notions  and  opinions.  I  do  not  think  them  useful.  I  think 
their  operations  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  produced  noth- 
ing good  or  valuable.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  thousands  of 
them  are  honest  and  good  men ;  perfectly  well-meaning  men. 
They  have  excited  feelings ;  they  think  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  in  their  sphere  of  action, 
they  do  not  see  what  else  they  can  do,  than  to  contribute  to 
an  abolition  press,  or  an  abolition  society,  or  to  pay  an  aboli- 
tion lecturer.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to 
the  leaders  of  these  societies,  but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences.   I  cannot  but  see  what  mischieft  their  interferenoe 
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with  the  south  has  produced.  And  is  it  not  plain  to  every  man  1 
Let  any  gentleman  who  doubts  of  tfaat^  recur  to  the  debates 
in  the  Vii^nia  house  of  delegates  in  1832,  and  he  will  see 
with  what  freedom  a  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  Randolph  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  was  discussed  in  that  body. 
Every  one  spoke  of  slavery  as  he  thought ;  very  ignominious 
and  disparaging  names  and  epithets  were  applied  to  it  The 
debates  in  the  house  of  delegates  on  that  occasion,  I  believe, 
were  all  published.  They  were  read  by  every  colored  man 
who  could  read,  and  if  there  were  any  who  could  not  read, 
those  debates  were  read  to  them  by  others.  At  that  time  Vir* 
ginia  was  not  unwilling  nor  afraid  to  discuss  this  question,  and 
to  let  that  part  of  her  population  know  as  much  of  it  as  they 
oould  learn.    That  was  in  1832. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  member  from  Carolina, 
these  abolition  societies  commenced  their  course  of  action  in 
1836.  It  is  said — I  do  not  know  how  true  it  may  be  —  that 
they  sent  incendiary  publications  into  the  slave  states ;  at  any 
evrat,  they  attempted  to  arouse,  and  did  arouse,  a  very  strong 
feeling;  in  other  words,  they  created  great  agitation  in  the 
north  against  southern  slavery.  Well,  what  was  the  result  I 
The  bonds  of  the  slaves  were  bound  more  firmly  than  before ; 
their  rivets  were  more  strongly  festened.  Public  opinion,  which 
in  Virginia  had  begun  to  be  exhibited  against  slavery,  and  was 
opening  out  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  drew  back  and 
shut  itself  up  in  its  castle.  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  body 
in  Yii^inia  can,  now,  talk  as  Mr.  Randolph,  Governor  McDowell, 
and  others  talked  there,  openly,  and  sent  their  remarks  to  the 
press,  in  1832.  We  all  know  the  fact,  and  we  all  know  the  cause, 
and  everything  that  this  agitating  people  have  done,  has  been, 
not  to  enlai^e,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  &ster, 
the  slave  population  of  the  south.     That  is  my  judgment. 

Sir,  as  1  have  said,  I  know  many  abolitionists  in  my  own 
ndghborhood,  very  honest,  good  people,  misled,  as  I  think,  by 
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strange  entbusiasm ;  but  they  wish  to  do  something,  and  thej 
are  called  on  to  contribute,  and  they  do  contribute ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  this  day,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  mudi 
money  has  been  collected  and  paid  to  the  abolition  societies, 
abolition  presses,  and  abolition  lecturers,  as  would  purchase  the 
freedom  of  every  slave,  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  send  them  all  to  Liberia.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  benevolence  of  these  abo- 
lition societies  has  at  any  time  taken  that  particular  turn. 

Again,  sir,  the  violence  of  the  press  is  complained  o£  The 
press  violent!  Why,  sir,  the  press  is  violent  everywhere. 
There  are  outrageous  reproaches  in  the  north  against  Uie  south, 
and  there  are  reproaches  in  not  much  better  taste  in  the  south 
against  the  north.  Sir,  the  extremists  of  both  parts  of  this 
country  are  violent ;  they  mistake  loud  and  violent  talk  for  elo^ 
quence  and  for  reason.  They  think  that  he  who  talks  loudest, 
reasons  the  best.  And  this  we  must  expect,  when  the  press  is 
free,  as  it  is  here  —  and  I  trust  always  will  be — for,  with  ail 
its  licentiousness,  and  all  its  evil,  the  entire  and  absolute  free* 
dom  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  a  free  constitution.  Wherever  it  exists, 
there  will  be  foolish  paragraphs,  and  violent  paragraphs,  in  the 
press,  as  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  foolish  speeches  and  violent 
speeches  in  both  houses  of  congress.  In  truth,  sir,  I  must  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  has  become 
greatly  vitiated,  depraved,  and  corrupted,  by  the  style  of  our  con- 
gressional debates.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  our  debates  in  con- 
gress to  vitiate  the  principles  of  the  people  as  much  as  they  have 
depraved  their  taste,  I  should  cry  out, "  God  save  the  republic." 

Well,  in  all  this  I  see  no  solid  grievance — no  grievance  pre* 
sented  by  the  south,  within  the  redress  of  the  government,  but 
the  single  one  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  that  is,  the  want 
of  a  proper  regard  to  the  injunction  of  the  constitution,  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves. 
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There  are  also  complaints  of  the  north  against  the  south.  I 
need  not  go  over  them  particularly.  The  first  and  gravest  is, 
that  the  north  adopted  the  constitution,  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  states,  and  recognizing  the  right  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  representation  of  the  slaves  in  congress,  under 
a  state  of  sentiment  and  expectation  which  do  not  now  exist ; 
and  that,  by  events,  by  circumstances,  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
south  to  acquire  territory,  and  extend  their  slave  population, 
the  north  finds  itself,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  south  and 
the  north,  of  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states,  where  it  never 
did  expect  to  find  itself  when  they  entered  the  compact  of  the 
constitution.  They  complain,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  slavery 
being  regarded  as  an  evil,  as  it  was  then,  an  evil  which  all  hoped 
would  be  extinguished  gradually,  it  is  now  regarded  by  the 
south  as  an  institution  to  be  cherished,  and  preserved,  and  ex- 
tended—  an  institution  which  the  south  has  already  extended 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 
Well,  then,  passing  from  that,  everybody  in  the  north  reads; 
and  everybody  reads  whatsoever  the  newspapers  contain ;  and 
the  newspapers,  some  of  them  —  especially  those  presses  to 
which  I  have  alluded  —  are  carefiil  to  spread  about  among  the 
people  every  reproachful  sentiment  uttered  by  any  southern 
man  bearing  at  all  against  the  north  —  everything  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate,  to  alienate ;  and  there  are  many  such  things, 
as  everybody  will  admit,  from  the  south,  or  some  portion  of  it, 
which  are  spread  abroad  among  the  reading  people ;  and  they 
do  exasperate,  and  alienate,  and  produce  a  most  mischievous 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  north. 

Sir,  I  would  not  notice  things  of  this  sort  appearing  in  ob- 
scure  quarters ;  but  one  thing  has  occurred  in  this  debate  which 
struck  me  very  forcibly.  An  honorable  member  from  Lou- 
isiana addressed  us  the  other  day  on  this  subject  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  more  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman  in  this  cham- 
ber, nor  a  gentleman  who  would  be  more  slow  to  give  offense 
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to  anybody,  and  he  did  not  mean  in  his  remarks  to  give  oflfenae. 
fiut  what  did  he  say  1  Why,  sir,  he  took  pains  to  run  a  oon* 
trast  between  the  slaves  of  the  south  and  the  iabcHing  people  of 
the  north,  giving  the  preference  in  all  points  of  ooiMlition,  and 
comfort,  and  happiness,  to  the  slaves  of  the  south.  The  hon- 
orable  member,  doubtless,  did  not  suppose  that  he  gave  any 
ofifense,  or  did  any  injustice.  *  He  was  merely  expressing  his 
opinion.  But  does  he  know  how  remarks  of  that  sort  will  be 
received  by  the  laboring  people  of  the  north  1  Why,  who  are 
the  laboring  people  of  the  north  ?  They  are  the  north.  They 
are  the  people  who  cultivato  their  own  &rms  with  their  own 
hands — freeholders,  educated  men,  independent  men.  Let 
me  say,  sir,  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  property  of  the  north, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  north ;  they  cultivate 
their  fiums,  they  educate  their  children,  they  provide  the  means 
of  independence ;  if  they  are  not  freeholders,  they  earn  wages ; 
these  wages  accumulate,  are  turned  into  capital,  into  new  free- 
holds ;  and  small  capitalists  are  created.  That  is  the  case,  and 
such  the  course  oi  things,  with  us,  among  the  industrious  and 
frugal.  And  what  can  these  people  think  when  so  respectable 
and  worthy  a  gentleman  as  the  member  from  Louiaana,  und^- 
takes  to  prove  that  the  absolute  ignorance,  and  the  abject 
slavery  of  the  south,  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  high  pur- 
poses and  destinies  of  immortal,  rational,  human  beings,  than 
the  educated,  the  independent  j&ee  laborers  of  the  north  1 

There  is  a  more  tangible,  and  irritating  cause  of  grievance 
at  the  north.  Free  blacks  are  constantly  employed  in  llie  ves- 
sels of  the  north,. generally  as  cooks  or  stewards.  When  the 
vessel  arrives,  these  free  colored  men,  are  taken  on  shore,  by 
the  police  or  municipal  authority,  imprisoned,  and  kept  in  prison, 
till  the  vessel  is  again  ready  to  sail.  This  is  not  only  irrita* 
ting,  but  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  seems  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  and  oppressive.  Mr.  Hoar's  mission,  some 
time  ago,  to  South  Carolina,  was  a  wellrint^ded  efiR>rt  to  re- 
voL.  n.  W  34 
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move  this  cause  of  complaint  The  north  thinks  sudi  fmptts. 
onment  illegal,  and  unconstitutional ;  as  the  cases  occur  con- 
stantly and  frequently,  they  think  it  a  great  grievance. 

Now,  sir,  so  &r  as  any  of  these  grievances  have  their  foun- 
dation in  matters  of  law,  they  can  be  redressed,  and  ought  to 
be  redressed ;  and  so  &r  as  they  have  foundation  in  matters  of 
opinion,  in  sentiment,  in  mutual  crimination  and  recrimination, 
all  that  we  can  do  is,  to  endeavor  to  allay  the  agitation,  and 
cultivate  a  better  feeling  and  more  fraternal  sentiments  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  north. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard,  from  ev- 
ery member  on  this  floor,  declarations  of  opinion  that  this 
Union  should  never  be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opin- 
ion that  in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of  any  circumstances, 
such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear  with  pain,  and  anguish, 
and  distress,  the  word  secession,  especially  when  it  falls  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  are  eminently  patriotic,  and  known  to 
the  country,  and  known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political 
services.  Secession!  Peaceable  secession!  Sir,  your  eyes 
and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismem- 
berment of  this  vast  country  without  convulsion !  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the 
sur&ce !  Who  is  so  foolish — 1  b^  everybody's  pardon  — as 
to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing  1  Sir,  he  who  sees  these  states, 
now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a  common  center,  and  ex* 
poets  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly  off  without  convul- 
sion, may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush 
from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms 
of  space,  without  producing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  se- 
cession is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  constitution  un- 
der which  we  live  here — covering  this  whole  country  —  is  it 
to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snows  on 
the  mountain  melt  under  llie  influence  of  a  vernal  sun  —  disap- 
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pear  almost  unobserved,  and  die  off?  No,  sir !  no,  ar !  I 
will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  tiie  states; 
but,  su*,  I  see  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  tiie  sun  in  heaven — I  see 
that  disruption  must  produce  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe, 
in  its  twofold  characters. 

Peaceable  secession !  peaceable  secessicm !  The  concurrent 
agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  sepa- 
rate! A  voluntary. separation,  with  alimony  on  one  aide  and 
on  the  other.  Why,  what  would?  be  the  result  ?  Where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  1  What  states  are  to  secede  ?  What  is 
to  remain  American]  What  am  I  to  be? — an  American  no 
longer  ?  W  here  is  the  flag  of  the  republic  to  remain  ?  Where 
is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ?  or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and 
&11  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors — our  Others,  and 
our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  yet  living  among  us 
with  prolonged  lives — would  rebuke  and  reproach  us;  and 
our  children,  and  our  grandchildren,  would  cry  out,  Shame 
upon  us !  if  we,  of  this  generation  should  dishonor  these  en- 
signs of  the  power  of  the  government,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
Union,  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so  much  joy  and 
gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands? 
How  is  each  of  the  thirty  states  to  defend  itself?  I  know, 
although  the  idea  has  not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be 
a  southern  confederacy.  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  this 
statement,  that  any  one  seriously  contemplates  such  a  state  oi 
things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard 
it  suggested  elsewhere,  that  that  idea  has  originated  in  a  design 
to  separate.  1  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has  ever  been  thought  o^ 
talked  o^  or  dreamed  o^  in  the  wildest  flights  of  human  imagi- 
nation. But  the  idea  must  be  of  a  separation,  including  the 
slave  states  upon  one  side,  and  the  free  states  on  the  other. 
Sir,  there  is  not  —  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps 
—  but  some  things,  some  moral  things,  are  almost  as  impossi- 
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ble  as  odier  ntttural  or  physical  things ;  and  I  hold  tlie  ideA 
€f  a  separation  of  these  states  — those  that  are  free  to  form 
one  government,  and  those  that  are  slaveholding  to  form  an- 
oilier — as  a  moral  impossdbflily.  We  oould  not  separate  the 
states  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to  draw  it  We  oould  not 
sit  down  here  to-day,  and  draw  a  line  of  separation,  that  would 
satisfy  any  five  men  in  tlie  country.  There  are  natural  causes 
that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  there  are  social  and 
domestic  relations  wMch  we  could  not  break,  if  we  would,  and 
wfaidi  we  should  not  if  we  could. 

Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at  the 
present  moment  —  nobody  can  see  where  its  population  is 
most  dense  and  growing — without  being  ready  to  admit,  and 
compelled  to  admit,  that,  ere  long,  America  will  be  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi. 

Well,  now,  sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the  wildest  enthusiast 
has  to  say,  on  the  possibUity  of  cutting  off  that  river,  and  leav- 
ing free  states  at  its  source  and  its  branches,  and  slave  states 
down  near  its  mouth  1  Pray,  sir — ^pray,  sir,  let  me  say  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  these  things  are  worthy  of  their 
pondering  and  of  tlieir  consideration.  Here,  sir,  are  five  mil- 
lions of  freemen  in  the  free  states  north  of  the  river  Ohio :  can 
anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  severed  by  a  line 
tliat^vides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  and  an  alien 
government,  down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  upon 
tiie  lower  banks  of  the  Mississippi  ?  What  will  become  of 
MisBOoii  1  Will  she  join  the  arrondissm^t  of  the  slave  states? 
Shall  the  man  fit>m  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  Platte  be  con* 
nected  in  the  new  republic  with  the  man  who  lives  on  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  Gape  of  Florida?  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to 
pursue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it — ^I  have  an  utter  dis- 
gust fi>r  it.  I  would  rather  hear  of  natural  blasts  and  mildewS| 
war,  pestilence,  and  fiimine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  se- 
oesnon.    To  break  up!  to  break  up  thb  great  government! 
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to  diomeiBber  this  great  oountry !  to  astonish  Europe  with  an 
act  of  folly,  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  beheld 
in  aoj  government !  No,  sir !  no,  «r !  There  will  be  no  se- 
cession. Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  se- 
cessioQ. 

Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at  Nashville.  1 
am  bound  to  believe  that  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nash- 
^le  in  convention,  their  object  will  be  to  adopt  counsels  con* 
ciliatOTy — to  advise  the  south  to  forbearance  and  moderation, 
and  to  advise  the  north  to  forbearance  and  moderation,  and  to 
inculcate  prindples  of  brotherly  love,  and  affection,  and  attachr 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  it  now  is.  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose ; 
for  certainly,  if  they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union, 
they  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a 
place.  I  remember,  sir,  that  when  the  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France  and  England,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  stem 
old  Englishman  and  an  orator,  who  disliked  the  terms  of  the 
peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  said  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he 
would  turn  in  his  coiiiin.  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr. 
Windham,  in  all  its  emphasis,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  per- 
sons who  shall  meet  at  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of  ccmcerting 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Union  of  this  country,  over 
the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusi(»i. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter 
at  any  time  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Texas  to  cede 
to  the  United  States  a  portion,  lai^er  or  smaller,  of  her  territory 
which  lies  adjacent  to  New  Mexico  and  north  of  the  thirty-fourth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  be  formed  into  free  states,  for  a  fSiir 
equivalent  in  money,  or  in  the  payment  of  her  debt,  I  think  it 
an  object  wdl  worthythe  consideration  of  congress,  and  I  shall 
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be  happy  to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  be  in  the  pfi&fo 
counsels  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

I  have  another  remark  to  make :  In  my  observations  upon 
slavery  as  it  has  existed  in  the  country,  and  as  it  now  exiati^ 
I  have  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  extinguishmeot 
or  melioration.  I  will  say,  however,  though  I  have  nothing  to 
propose  on  that  subject,  because  1  do  not  deem  myself  so  com- 
petent as  other  gentlemen  to  consider  it,  that  if  any  gentleman 
from  the  south  shall  propose  a  scheme  of  colonization,  to  be 
carried  on  by  this  government  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  free  colored  people  to  any  colony  or  any  place  in 
the  world,  I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  incur  almost  any  de- 
gTQs  of  expense  to  accomplish  that  object  Nay,  sir,  foUowii:^ 
an  example  set  here  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  great 
man,  then  a  senator  from  New  York,  I  would  return  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  through  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  south,  the 
money  received  from  the  lands  and  territories  ceded  by  her  to 
this  government,  for  any  such  purpose  as  to  relieve,  in  whc^ 
or  in  part,  or  in  any  way,  to  diminbh  or  deal  beneficially  with, 
the  free  colored  population  of  the  southern  states.  I  have  said 
that  I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territory.  There 
have  been  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
ceded  by  Virginia.  If  the  residue  should  be  sold  at  the  same 
rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  Vii^nia  and  the  south  see  fit  to  adopt  any  proposi- 
tion to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free  people  of  color  among 
them,  they  have  my  free  consent  that  the  government  shall  pay 
them  any  sum  of  money  out  of  its  proceeds  which  may  be  ad* 
equate  to  the  purpose. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a 
dose.  I  have  spoken  freely,  and  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  have 
jought  to  make  no  display  ;  I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occa- 
sion by  no  animated  discussion ;  nor  have  1  attempted  any  train 
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of  elab(»iite  aigument  I  hftve  soc^ht  only  to  speak  mj  sen- 
dments,  fully  and  at  lai^  being  desirous,  onoe  and  for  all,  to 
let  the  senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  which  I  entertain  on  all  these  subjects,  lliese 
opinions  are  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  be 
any  future  service  that  I  can  render  to  the  country,  consistently 
with  these  sentiments  and  opinions,  I  shall  cheerfully  render  it. 
If  there  be  not,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
disburden  my  conscience  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  to 
make  known  every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibil- 
ity or  utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns 
of  darkness,  instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all 
that  is  horrid  and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of 
day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  liberty  and  union ;  let  us 
cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us;  let  us  devote  ourselves 
to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our 
action ;  let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the 
importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us ;  let  our  com- 
prehension be  as  broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  as- 
pirations as  high  as  its  certain  destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies 
in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never  did  there  devolve,  on  any 
generation  of  men,  higher  trusts  than  now  devolve  upon  us  for 
the  preservation  of  this  constitution,  and  the  harmony  and  peace 
of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make  our  gen- 
eration  one  of  the  strongest,  and  the  brightest  link,  in  that 
golden  chain  which  is  destined,  I  fully  believe,  to  grapple  the 
people  of  all  the  states  to  this  constitution,  for  ages  to  come. 
It  is  a  great  popular  constitutional  government,  guarded  by  le- 
gislation, by  law,  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the  whole  a^ 
fecdons  of  the  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
states  t(^ether ;  no  iron  chain  of  despotic  power  encircles  them ; 
they  live  and  stand  upon  a  government,  popular  in  its  form, 
representative  in  its  character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equal- 
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Hj,  and  eateolated,  we  hope,  to  last  foreyer.  bi  all  its  historj 
it  has  been  benelioent ;  it  has  trodden  down  no  man's  liberty ; 
it  has  erushed  no  state.  Its  daily  respiration  is  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  enterprise,  ooarage, 
and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown.  It  has  received  a 
vast  addition  of  territory.  Lai^  before,  the  country  has  now, 
by  recmt  events,  become  vastly  lai^er.  This  republic  now  ex- 
toids,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole  continent.  The 
two  great  seas  cf  the  worid  wash  the  one  and  the  other  shore. 
We  realize  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
onuunental  edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles — 

"Now  the  broad  shield  oomplete  the  artist  eorowaed, 
With  biB  last  band,  and  poared  the  ocean  romid; 
la  llTlng  silTer  seemed  the  wayea  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  baekler>  verge,  and  bound  the  whole."* 
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